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Che Independent. 


A REMEMBERED TUNE. 


BY PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, 


My hand went o’er the piano keys, 
And it chanced on a song that you sang, my 
dear, 
When we roamed through the country stillnesses, 
Or stood by the sea when the moon was clear, 
In that other year. 


I forget the words you were wont to sing ; 
But the tune is a sweet and tender one, 
And sad as the thought of Autumn in Spring 
To one who dreams in the tender sun 
That the sweet time’s done. 


As I play, the old hopes, the old sorrows move, 
And it seems almost that your voice I hear, 
And my spirit has gone this day to rove 
Down the inland way, by the far-off sea 
Of that other year. 


As a bird that finds its nest 
When the winds are overstrong, 
With quivering wings and panting breast, 
Even so to-day this song, 
Which your dear lips used to sing, 
From the days long left behind 
Enters now and folds its wing 
In the still remembering mind. 
Lonpon, ENG. 
ane >_> 


RESISTANCE. 


BY ELLA WHEELER. 


SoMETIMEs [ feel so passionate a yearning 
For spiritual perfection here below, 
This vigorous frame, with healthful fervor 
burning, 
Seems my determined foe. 


So actively it makes a stern resistance, 
So cruelly sometimes it wages war 
Against the wholly spiritual existence 

Which I am striving for. 


It interrupts my soul’s intense devotions ; 
Some hope it strangles of divinest birth, 

With a swift crush of violent emotions 
That link me to the earth. 


It is as if two mortal foes contended 
Within my bosom in a deadly strife ; 

One for the loftier aims for souls intended, 
One for the earthly life. 


And yet I know this very war within me, 
Which brings out all my will power and 
control, 
This very conflict at the last shall win me 
The loved and longed-for goal. 


The very fire that seems sometimes so cruel 
Is the white-light that shows me my own 
strength. 
A furnace fed with the divinest fuel 
It may become at length. 


Ah! When in the immortal ranks enlisted, 
I sometimes wonder if we shall not find 
That not by deeds, but by what we've resisted, 
Our places are assigned. 
Maopison, WI1s. 
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COME, BLOW THE HORN. 
BY DORA READ GOODALE. 


Comer, Mary, blow the horn! For the men are all 
a-field, 
It was an hour and more ago, I saw them in the 
corn. 
Josy has the table spread and the harvest applies 
peeled. 
Come, Mary, come and blow the horn ! 


Come, Mary, blow the horn! For the noon is in 
the skies. 
With sweeter, lusfier voice than yours was 
néver woman born’; 





But your call will not reach to the field beyond 
the rise. 
So come, Mary, come and blow the horn! 


Come, Mary, blow the horn! For the harvest is 


begun ; 
Half the rye is in the sheaf, the field is lying 
shorn ; 
The men must take a breath and be out into the 
sun. 


So come, Mary, come and blow the horn! 


Come, Mary, blow the horn! For the heat is very 
sore ; 
I know it by the blinking sun, the twisting of 
the corn. 
The pail will be dry, and the men will thirst for 
more. 
Come, Mary, come and blow the horn! 


Go, Mary, blow the horn! The wind is in the 
south ; 
Go out upon the hill where the echo will be 
borne, 
Then blow a ringing blast from a full red mouth ! 
Go, Mary, go and blow the horn ! 


Go, Mary, blow the horn! For the men are still 
a-field ; 
There's Peter in the yellow rye and Dennis in 
the corn ; 
Josy has the table spread and the harvest apples 
peeled. 
Ah, go, Mary, go and blow the horn! 
Sxy Farm, BERKSHIRE Co, Mass. 
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THE SOUTHERN ASSEMBLY AND 
CHURCH. 


BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 


A LEAP across the Ohio, a zigzag run of 
fifty miles along the devious valley of the 
Licking, a sweep of equal distance through 
the charming upland of central Kentucky, 
a few passing ylimpses of the rural glories of 
the famous blue-grass region, and the traveler 
finds himself in Lexington, the ancient seat 
of the chivalry and pride once characteristic 
of the state. Everywhere he sees on the 
route remaining traces of that system of 
servitude which for a generation preceding 
the war was such a bar to the development 
of a commonwealth that, in splendid lands, 
in mineral resources, in a vigorous popula- 
tion, might well have vied with Ohio or 
Illinois. Everywhere he sees also traces of 
that greater evil than involuntary servitude, 
to which the fertile county of Bourbon has 
given a specific name, and which carries, 
with it everywhere brutalities and pistols 
and a thousand other mischiefs. Apart 
from her slavery and her whisky, what 
might not this magnificent state of Ken- 
tucky have become? 

The General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, which has just closed 
its sessions at Lexington, was in several re 
spects a significant assembly. Its person- 
nel was quite distinctly Southern ; its 
bearing, manners, pronunciation even, be- 
traying its geographic source. In latitude 
and freedom in debate, in  oratorical 
quality, in deference to the desires of mi- 
norities, in regard for discussion as such, 
and the willingness to protract it, are dis- 
covered a wide difference between this and 
such a body as that lately convened at 
Saratoga. At the same time there was a 
certain legalistic regard for prescribed 
order, a deference to technicalities in pro- 
cedure, and a consequent formalism in the 
transaction of business, which were no less 
marked or significant. There was great 
cordiality apparent among the members, 
however broad their differences in opinion. 
A strong sense of brotherhood obviously 


pervaded the body; a feeling doubtless 





hightened by its peculiar relations, both in- 
ternal and external. Over all a_ certain 
Southern glow seemed to brood like one 
atmosphere. 

The consciousness and the consequent 
confidence and fervor of a high type of 
orthodoxy were especially apparent. The 
South has never been distinguished for 
originality in theological opinion, or for 
special breadth or catholicity in doctrine. 
Dr. Thornwell was probably the most 
vigorous and fertile thinker in the circle of 
Southern Presbyterianism; but his acute 
intellect concerned itself rather with the ex 
position of conceded truths than with 
original inquiry respecting truth in_ ite 
broader unformulated aspects. The pub- 
lished theology of Dr. Dabney may be 
described as simply a compact statement, 
from the conservative side, of the estab- 
lished doctrines of Westminster. It exhibits 
little disposition toward independent ex- 
amination or independent presentation. 
In like manner, a_ strong” conserv- 
ative tendency seems habitually to hold 
the Southern Church steadfastly within the 
boundaries of the older Calvinism. Its 
loyalty to the creed as a formulated state- 
ment is amore potential forse practically 
than its love for truth in the abstract. If 
there be a party of progress in .t, that party 
will doubtless pass through many tribula- 
tions before it secures recognition for any 
new conception of doctrine. The attitude 
of the body is one of strict adherence to 
what is confessional and of suspicion 
toward whatever looks like a departure 
from the literalism of the symbols. 

This is the secret largely of the peculiar 
doctrine which Southern Presbyterianism 
holds with reference to the position and 
functions of the Christian Church. An 
illustration on this point may be seen in the 
refusal of the Assembly to petition the gen- 
eral government for a more strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, on the ground that 
‘*it is not competent for the Church, in its 
organic capacity, to seek an intervention of 
the civil powers for the accomplishment of 
any of the ends before it as a witness for 
the truth of God.” Of course all observers 
who know the history of the separation of 
this body from its Northern fellowship, 
and who recall the history of its own earlier 
deliverance on civil affairs, the Sabbath in- 
cluded, will regard this as both an incon- 
sistent and an untenable position. But 
there is no room to doubt that this view of 
the Church was honestly and earnestly held 
by alarge proportion of the Assembly. Its 
declaration as to the alleged error of ‘any 
alliance with associations or societies outside 
of the pale of the Church,” for the accom. 
plishment of such an end as the perserva- 
tion of the Sabbath, is also in harmony 
with the position just stated. The Church, 
in a word, is to stand by itself altogether, 
separate from the state, separate from all 
other organizations, bearing its testimony 
by methods peculiarly its own, and secur- 
ing its great purpose in the salvation of 
men through its own specific instrument- 
alities only. That this view is impractical, 
and is likely to be injurious in many ways, 
every other branch of evangelical Protes- 
tantism, the country over, would strongly 
agree in declaring. Time and experiment 
will doubtless eliminate or greatly modify it 
here. 

The practical counterpoise to such con- 
ceptions of doctrine and of the Church is 
to be found in the earnest religious zeal 


especially to the need of more extensive 
and vigorous Christian work in the South. 
It has been suggested that Southern Presby- 
terianism of this type has been much 
aroused of late by the manifest growth of 
that antithetic type which, originating in 
the Cumberland Mountains, has already 
become extensively established in the west- 
ern half of the area between the Atlantic 
and the Mississippi, and which is apparent- 
ly taking possession of the new Southwest. 
It would not be surprising if the rapid de- 
velopment of the Cumberland Church were 
to awaken a vivid sense of rivalry, and even 
a degree of apprehension as to the relative 
supremacy of the two bodies in the near 
future. But a deeper and better feeling 
obviously lay at the basis of the earnest dis- 
cussions in the Southern Assembly as to 
both the demands of the vast fleld and the 
qualifications requisite in the ministry to be 
sent into this field. Jealous as the Church 
South may be of the encroachments of 
other bodies within that field, and deeply 
as it may be conscious of its own inade- 
quacy to perform aljone the stupendous 
work before it, there was still in the Assem- 
bly an absorbing desire to do more, vastly 
more, toward meeting the destitutions viv- 
idly prevalent both in the mountain dis- 
tricts of the older and in the vasi plains 
and prairies of the younger South. One 
could not refrain from sympathizing strong- 
ly with the brethren who spoke so feelingly 
of those moral desolations and who were 
80 pained because men trained according to 
the Presbyterian standard could not be 
found in adequate numbers to meet the 
pressing needs of the Church in this regard, 
Their words were the words of earnest, 
intelligent, liberal men; and, though little 
was done officially in response to their 
feelings, it may wisely be hoped that the 
Church will be stirred by them to a fresh 
and keen sense of its responsibility in the 
case. 

There can be no doubt in the breast of 
any thoughtful observer that there is an 
immense Christian work to be done in the 
South during the next generation, or that 
this wrk is one in which it behooves all 
Christian people, North as well asSouth, to 
be earnestly engaging. Iam sure that the 
Southern Church is ready even now to wel- 
come every considerate expenditure of 
means or effort for the improving of the six 
millions of the colored population. I am 
also sure that the time is approaching when 
that body will welcome in the same spirit 
every aid that can be given it in sustaining 
schools, in planting churches, in supporting 
the living ministry among the white popu- 
lation. Jealousy of the North, distrust 
of Northern Presbyterianism, excessive 
zeal for orthodoxy, and other like senti- 
ments may stand in the way for a while; 
but the time is not distant when broader 
feelings will control and American Presby- 
terianism of whatever type will be at work, 
hand joined to hand, in the task of plant- 
ing the common Gospel from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. 

This hope is really the only thing that can 
justify the present conferences and plan- 
nings as to organic union. To-suppose that 
Southern Presbyterianism will give up 
ite distinctive principles for the sake of 
gaining some denominational advantage, or 
in order to strengthen some party or inter. 
est in the North, or for any other incidental 
end, is tocast an unworthy reflection upon 
it. Time must teach it the lesson either 





manifested in the Assembly, with reference 





that such principles are not well grounded, 








2 (770) 
barrier tounion with those who do not ac- 
cept them, . But the supreme pressure in 
the case, on both sides, must come froma 
steadily growing sense! of the magnitude of 
this missionary work in and for the South, 
and from an honest, profound, spiritual 
consecration to that work. As soon as 
these high incentives come fairly into play 
the line between the two types of Presby- 
terianism, like the political line of Mason 
and Dixon, will fade away and the Presby- 
terian Church will be one. Of all the ele- 
ments and conditions in such union, and of 
the consequences to the Church and Chris- 
tianity that would grow out of it, isnow too 
early to speak. 

The affinities of American Presbyterian- 
ism are of two varicties. The first is found in 
the consciousness of an underlying unity in 
faith and in form which makes all Presby- 
terians one, however widely they vary inthe 
specialties of form or faith. The Book of 
Church Order now adopted by the Church 
South as its constitutional basis differs in 
many particulars of method, and even of 
principle, from the Book of Discipline 
accepted by the Northern Church; but 
whatever is ‘really cardinal in the one is 
also cardinal in the other. 
marked 


There are 
varieties in the statement and 
structure of the Calvinism held on both 
sides, and also in the theory of subscription 
to the common creed, yet the creed is one, 
and there is a doctrinal oneness deeper and 
broader than that of the symbol. The 
second class of these affinities lies in the 
common word American. Just as North and 
South are bound together politically, not 
merely by the exigencies of war or the de- 
mands of a common constitution, but by 
what we express partly in the term na- 
tionality, so here one discovers running 
through all varieties the strong marks of a 
oneness which has its origin in what we are 
as Americans—in the type of our faith, in 
the manner in which faith is held, in spirit, 
temper, purpose. The Southern Church 
is, even more exclusively than the Northern, 
American in all these deeper aspects ; 
American rather than European. This 
proposition deserves an ampler discussion 
than can be given it here; but the simple 
statement of it may suggest one of the 
strongest underlying reasons for beligving 
that union in the Church is just as certain, 
sooner or later, as union in the State. To be 
an American is something more than to be 
Northern or Southern; to be Presbyterian 
and American Presbyterian is, in like man- 
ner, something grander than to belong to 
any branch or section in '»e predestinated 
whole. And these broader ajlinities will at 
last assert themselves and will sweep away 
whatever stands out in opposition to their 
dominating force. 
LANE SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, O. 
—_ 


A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


y 


No scene could have been fuller of mem- 
ory and sentiment than that which oc- 
curred at Oak Hill Cemetery, Georgetown, 
last Saturday. Everything connected with 
the removal of the body of John Howard 
Payne from Tunis to Georgetown, from the 
moment it occurred to Mr. Corcoran to do 
it to the lowering of the white flower- 
crowned coffin below the green-sward last 
Saturday, was full of the inspiration of 
romance and poetry. The impulse to bring 
the dust of his early friend back from exile 
to rest in final peace under the sylvan um- 
brage of Oak Hill came first to Mr. Corcoran 
last Autumn. Riding by the Ebbitt House, 
one day, he heard the marine band playing 
‘*Home, Sweet Home” in honor of Lieu- 
tenant Melville, who had just returned from 
the unfortunate Arctic expedition to Wash- 
ington. While Mr. Corcoran listened, un- 
failing memory bore him back to the en- 
chanting nights, when he, a_ boy 
eleven years old, listened, night after 
night, at the old OCarusi Thea- 
ter in Washington to the youthful Payne 
then in the first glow of his ephemeral 
fame as an actor, playing Young Norval. 
These memories of his boyhood roused a 
second time in the heart of Mr. Cor 
coran the impulse to bring back to his na- 
tive soil the dust of his early friend; and 
this impulse, stirring his will as he rolled 
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along in his carriage, reached its perfect 


_ consummation last Saturday. Theexhuma- 


tion of the remains at Tunis could have 
been only more poetic than the scene at 
Oak Hill. . That pietare was very faithfully 
drawn (for the world’s loving gaze. The 
tale ha@ been sent abroad that the grave of 
Payne was a neglected spot; but one who 
was present at the disinterment writes: ‘‘ It 
is not a neglected burial-ground, On the 
contrary, the grounds are planted with 
flourishing and fragrant rose-bushes, splen- 
did clumps of heliotropes, and hedges of 
brilliant carnation pinks and geraniums. 
The walks are clean and smooth, and the 
stones and monuments snowy white in the 
morning sun.” 

Amid such surroundings, the fifth day 
of last January, a small group gathered to 
see exhumed from its thirty years of rest 
the dust that had once been the body of 
John Howard Payne. Among the number 
of friends there gathered were not only the 
American Consul at Malta, Mr. Worthing- 
ton, and the English Consul-General of 
Tunis, Mr. Reade, M. and Madame 
Chappeille, who loved Payne in life, 
and the Arab dragoman, who loved him 
also, and nursed him through his last sick- 
ness, thirty-one years ago. That January 
day was full of sunshine when these few 
friends of his life saw his bones lifted from 
their bed beside the Mediterranean to be 
borne back by the munificent mandate of a 
friend, to rest in the soil of the land of his 
birth. After being inclosed in a casket the 
remains were carried into the Protestant 
Chapel and placed beneath the memorial 
window which citizens of England had set 
there in his memory. As they were borne 
into the chapel, a dirge was played upon 
the organ, and then Mrs. Worthington, the 
wife of the American Consul at Malta, sang 
**Home, Sweet Home.” The casket rested 
in the chapel under guard till taken on a 
vessel and sent to Marseilles. When it 
reached New York, March 22d, it was con- 
veyed immediately to the Governor’s room, 
City Hall, where it lay in state the follow- 
ing day and was visited by ten thousand 
persons. The casket was borne to the 
Pennsylvania railroad by four white horses, 
and the procession following it, as it moved 
along Broadway, passed the house wherein 
Payne packed his trunks for final depart- 
ure thirty-one years ago. Reaching Wash- 
ington, Mr. Corcoran, with a few friends, 
awaited it at the railroad station. From 
thence it was quietly taken to the Chapel of 
Oak Hill to await the obsequies of Saturday. 

Only such a nature as Mr. Corcoran’s 
would have thought of such a behest, and 
only such munificence, full of sentiment as 
of generosity, could have made its con- 
summation possible. James Lick, of Cali- 
fornia, erected a monument to the memory 
of the writer of ‘‘Home, Sweet Home” 
which cost one hundred thousand dollars; 
but it was left to the poet-nature of the 
benefactor of Washington City to remem- 
ber all that was left mortal of John Howard 
Payne and to bear it back to ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home.” The same vein of fine and tender 
sentiment, which is aleading characteristic 
of Mr. Corcoran, can be traced in other of 
his benefactions—in the Louise Home, 
named for his wife and daughter and con- 
secrated in every room to their memory; 
in the beautiful Ascension Church on 
Massachusetts Avenue; and not least in 
Oak Hill Cemetery, which marks the 
woods wherein Mr. Corcoran played when 
a boy, and which, as late as 1842, was a 
chosen haunt of John Howard Payne. 
In those days it was called Parrott’s 
Woods, and hither Payne would come 
with his friends, and, wandering un- 
der the patriarchal oaks, dilate in soft 
voice on the picturesque beauty of the 
sylvan place. The readers of my letters 
are no strangers to this place. Though 
they have never read of it as a cemetery, 
they have often wandered with me along 
the oak-crowned knollsand fern-hung paths 
of Rock Creek—the exquisite stream that 
murmurs and wanders along its woody 
ways just outside and below Oak Hill. Sit- 
ting on its green, sequestered summit, or 
wandering along its grassy slopes forty 
years ago, murmuring poetry and praise to 
his friends, did no prophet voice whisper to 
his soul of the scene of to-day? Whocan 
tell. But what a vision it would have 
been could he have seen it! First, the 











Northern African city, lapped by the Medi- 
terranean; the ruins of Carthagediear}»the 
very seat,of Caius Marius, insight; the pic 
tures, the books brought by him to that exile 
home; the same piefures and beoks anatch- 
ed bythe executioner the hour after his 
death to be sold for hig debts; the long, 
slow dying; the Arab dragoman, who 
loved’ and served him: the: Sisters of 
Charity, who loved and tended him and 
prayed for his soul as it passed out and 
on. Then the thirty years of long 
sleep and forgetting; then the taking up; 
the gathering back to friends and home that 
bright January day; and now the closing, 
consummating scene. Parrott’s Woods no 
longer, but Oak Hill, fairest city of the dead! 
The tall oaks now tower above a lawn, shorn 
as velvet. Great elms toss their arms above 
its emerald sheen, and the soft wide slopes 
down to the creek are sown thick with 
graves, the white shafts above them glitter- 
ing in the irridescent air. The lulling murmur 
of the southwind in the tree-tops blends 
with the murmur of the stream that goes 
wandering down the wooded and _ rock- 
broken valley. Now and again a long 
strain—long and oh, how sweet!—comes 
quivering down through the umbrage out 
from the depths of the woods beyond; for 
here we are beyond the jargon of the spar- 
row, in the stronghold of Nature’s sweetest 
singers. The humid airis heavy with the 
fragrance of roses and magnolias, and great 
wafts of perfume float over you from 
swaying honey-suckles and _ syringas. 
There is no pressing crowd, but room 
for every one; for all enter the grounds 
by ticket. Temporary seats under the 
trees accommodate many of Washing- 
ton’s best known citizens. Facing them, 
across the lawn, is the stand erected 
for the speakers and the supreme guests of 
the day. Before them, on the crest of the 
hill, stretches the velvety space left open for 
the monument. Its high shaft pierces the 
blue before you, surmounted by the bust 
of the poet, one-half larger than life. Both 
rest on a block of granite six feet square. 
The whole monument, fourteen feet high, 
is of the Roman classical type. The faee 
of the bust looks toward the East and pre- 
sents the poet after he has passed out from 
youth and after life has left on it unmis- 
takable lines of anxiety and sadness. The 
features are somewhat sharpened by lines 
of care, and yet whatever of painfulness 
there is in their expression is relieved by the 
calm look of the dome-like brow. A short 
beard fringes the face, whose tender melan- 
choly cannot be evaded or denied, even in 
marble. 

Its front bears the following inscription: 

JoHN HOWARD PAYNE, 
Author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” 
Born June 9, 1792. 

Died April 10, 1852. 

On the back is the inscription which 
was on the tombstone that marked his grave 
in Tunis. It is as follows: 

“ Sure, when thy gentle spirit fed 
To realms above the azure dome, 

With arms outstretched, God’s angel said: 

* Welcome to Heaven’s Home, Sweet Home.’” 

These lines were written by the poet of 
‘the occasion, R. 8. Chilton, who wrote them 
thirty-one years ago, when he first heard of 
Payne’s death. 

Beside the monument is the waiting bier 
and pall. Such a pall! One solid net-work 
of living flowers covering every inch of the 
bier that is to bear the waste of death with 
the fullness of fragrance and bloom. 

In order to insure jts seats the audience 
waits from three to four o'clock. The 
breeze soughs; the thrush sends down its 
solitary strain; the creek croons as it runs 
on its winding way ; fans fly with exhaustless 
energy, for the air is heavy with heat and 
full of impending showers; but the distant 
music draws nearer, nearer, till at last, at 
five o’clock the procession slowly enters the 
cemetery in the following order: 


Brevet Maj. Gen. R. B. Ayres, U. 8. A. 
Aids: Lieuts. George Mitchell, Sebree Smith, and 
Lotus Niles (2d Artillery), U. 8. A. 

Aids: Messrs. Harrison H. Dodge, Robt. 8.Ghew. 
Band. 

The National Rifles, Col. J. O. P. Burnside. 
The Union Veteran Corps, Capt. 8. E. Thomason. 
Light Battery (2d Artillery), Captcin John I. 

Rodgers, U. 8. A. ° 
Band. 
Washington Light Infantry Corps, Colonel W. G. 
Moore. 





High Sehool Cadets, Capt. A. A. Smith, 


Band, ; 
Artillery Battalion (2d Aptillery), Colonel L. L, 
Langdon). 8. A. 

The Officiating Clergy. 
Pall-bearera: Gen, J, GRarke, U. 8..A.; Com- 

modore W. G. Temple, U. 8. Ng Hon, C. 

McMichael, Gilbert Hagrison, Esqs; Col. Tol. 

Casey, Hon. W, A. Mamry, Prof. 8, F. Baird, 

and Maj. A. 8. Nicholson. 

Hearse, bearing remaina.of John Howard Payne. 
The relatives of John Howard Payne. 

The orator of the day.. The poet of the day. 
The President of the United States. 
Members of the Cabinet. 

Members of the Diplomatic Corps. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
Clerk, and Marshal. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
Clerk, and Marshal. 

The Chief Justice and Judges of the United 
States Court of Claims and its Clerk. 
Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
and Secretary. 

Mr. Corcoran and his family. 

The Committee of Arrangements. 

All along the whole course of the route the 
people had gathered to witness the splendid and 
imposing funeral pageant. The sidewalks were 
thronged and the windows filled with eager 
spectators. 

THE RELATIVES OF PAYNE. 


The relatives of Payne in the procession were 
Rey. Mr. Liquer and wife, of Bedford Station, 
N. Y., the latter being a niece of Payne; Mr. O. 
N. Payne, of Brooklyn, who is accompanied by 
Gabriel Harrison, an intimate friend of Payne, 
and the author of a book of reminiscences; an- 
other intimate friend, Mr. Joseph De Sha Pickett, 
of Frankfort, Ky., was also present. 


This procession opens ranks and the 
snow-white coffin, heaped and bearing a 
crown of flowers, is placed on the flower 
covered bier. The Marine band and the 
Philharmonic Society, seated on one side, 
play ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and with its 
first notes the heavens begin to weep; lit- 
erally to weep, for there is no steadfast 
shower, but only trickling tears of rain. 
After Mr. Leonard has read the Scriptures 
the guests on the north platform need no 
umbrellas, and we look into their faces while 
Mr. Chilton reads his poem. The central 
face is the President’s, a kind, a gentle face, 
whose twinkles of mirth leave it on state oc- 
casions of all kinds; when, if he doés not 
look bored, he looks weary, and then you are 
surer than ever that it is the face of a man 
who attends fatiguing ceremonies and does 
much tiresome work by sheer force of will 
and sense of duty, and not from the natural 
love of making himself uncomfortable. 
Beside him sitsGeneral Mancock, gray, and 
still handsome, portly, and imposing, but 
with the look of a likable nature. 

On his right, yousee Mr. Corcoran, who, as 
I have already told you, is a handsome man. 
You see to-day the red rose in his button- 
hole, his snow-white, amply covered head, 
his unwrinkled face, which, from here, looks 
as if it borescarcely sixty years. Thisis his 
pageant all. These lofty oaks under which 
he played when a child; these glistening 
bayonets piercing the foliage; this music, 
these flowers, these illustrious people, this 
illustrious coffin, thisclassic monument, the 
immortality of this picture—for it will not 
fade or vanish with to-day—all are his, 
without him would not have been. At his 
left we see the young, strong, yet sweet-ex- 
pressioned face of Rev. Mr. Leonard, the 
rector of St. John; and next him is the ven- 
erable face and noble head of the well-be- 
loved bishop of Maryland, Bishop Pinck- 
ney. Then we have President Welling, of 
the Columbia University, and just behind, 
the serious, but fine face of Secretary Fol- 
ger; the big head and resolute and well-fed 
countenance of Robert Lincoln; Secretary 
Teller, and the distinct and _ in- 
cisive face of Conger, of Michi- 
gan; the smooth, handsome, humor- 
ous face of Judge McArthur; the strong 
face of the Chief-Justice; the ruddy, boyish 
face of General Sherman. These are but a 
part of the noted faces that arrest and 
claim the passing glance. 

The oration by Mr. Leigh Robinson, of 
Washington, began with the following par- 
agraph: 

‘“‘ Few stories are more affecting and appealing 
than the current one which I have seen ascribed 
to Howard Payne’s own lips, that when his ven- 
tures, theatrical and literary, had proved fail. 
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ures, in the pecuniary’ sense at least, he was 
wandering one night in the streets of London, 
feeling sick at heart and, with the sense of pres- 
ent evil sharpened by the acquaintance with bet- 
ter days which throbbed and darted through it 
and would not be forgot, sunk down finally en 
the front steps of a nobleman’s mansion, and 
between the entrance lamps wrote the first 
draft of ‘*Home, Sweet Home.” Later on, 
under the blue sky of Italy, surrounded by the 
foliage, the flowers, and the birds, the light and 
fragrance which make scenery soft, warm, and 
musical, and those who dwell thercin and look 
thereon, his ear was caught one morning by a 
tlower-girl’s eweet melody. Suddenly that which 
had been fragmentary combined and took shape. 
He mixed@he music with bis thought, adapted the 
air he thad just heard to the words he had lately 
written, dotted down the notes in his memoran- 
dum kooks, and thenceforward bore in his hands 
the} arp of home. The thought was born music- 





_al.tts natural utterance was song; once more 
«tke soul of a song had found its body, the heart 
cof man a voice.” 

At the close of the oration, Bishop 
Pinckney took his place at the head of the 
bier, Rev. Mr. Leonard at its foot. The 
beautiful snow-white coffin with its crown 
and cross of blossoms was lowered into its 
final resting place. The grand Hallelujah 
Chorus of Handel’s Messiah was rendered 
by the Philharmonic Society, the audience 
rising. Mr. Leonard pronounced the bene- 
diction, and the ceremony, historical as it 
was poetical and solemn as it was beauti- 
ful, came to an end for mortal sight as it 
passed into the keeping of immortal memory. 
The clouds, like banners of gold, floated up 
from the settingsun. The azure above was 
rent by its splendor. No tears were left in 
the sky; but the world, in its bourgeoning 
beauty, steeped in fragrance and quick with 
song, was fair enough to be the portal of 
Paradise. 

Under such asky,in such a world, the 
multitude broke and slowly dispersed, sure 
that, after his world-wide wandering, all that 
was left to the earth of its poet of home had 
entered at last into final rest. Hither the 
later tribes of the land will come to see 
where he sleeps. 

One looked at this grave as she turned 
andsaid in spirit: ‘‘ Here is another blos- 
soming proof that no one at last is de- 
frauded. The most abject, the most for- 
lorn, the most denied comes sometime, 
somewhere to his kingdom.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June, 1883. 
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SOME LITERARY PECULIARITIES. 


BY R. 





L. STANTON, D.D. 


Do Englishmen or Americans the better 
speak their common language? Having been 
‘a sojourner in London for a year and a half 
I am able to judge somewhat of this ques- 
tion. Both Houses of Parliament I have 
‘occasionally attended, where I had the op- 
portunity of hearing speakers of all parties. 
I have heard lectures on a variety of sub- 
jects at the Royal Institution, where lead- 
ing scientists and literary men appear; also 
lectures at University College, London, and 
at other places. Political meetings, during 
the exciting canvass of April, 1880, scien- 
tific and educational conventions, literary 
and social science congresses, and conven- 
tions for all manner of moral reforms have 
engaged my attention. Preaclfers in all 
churches, and belonging to no church, I 
have heard, including women as well as 
men. The great anniversary or ‘‘ May 
meetings” of benevolent and religious so- 
cieties in Exeter and other halls I attended 
during two seasons, including the famous 
‘“*Mildmay Conference,” held annually, and 
calling together distinguished men and 
women from every part of the United King- 
dom and some of the Continental nations; 
besides much other platform speaking of 
every variety, as at the ‘‘ International Law 
Congress,” in August, 1879, and at the Lord 
Mayor's banquet given to the congress, etc., 
etc. These and other meetings present the 
best side of English society in some of its pub- 
lic aspects in a literary point of view. With 
such opportunities, a close observer could 
not easily fail to note some peculiarities 
which distinguish Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans, and which occasionally exhibit their 
national traits in strong contrast. I refer 
now not at all to the sentiments to which 
such occasions give utterance, but simply 
to the manner of expressing them. 

Let the questions with which this article 
opens be submitted to a jury of a dozen 


credibility, and then we dropped the point, 


Englishmen and to an equal number of 
Americans, and each body would decide in 
favor of their own countrymen. Whether 
this should be set down to prejudice, edu- 
cation, taste, or to patriotic feeling, such 
inevitably would be the verdict. While 
sitting at dinner in a hotel in Brussels, I en- 
tered into conversation with two intelligent 
Englishmen on the opposite side of the 
table. They were making their first conti- 
nental tour. One of them inquired of me: 
‘* How is it that all you Americans have an 
ac-cent in your speech?” He gave the 
sound of a about as it is in “ark,” with a 
prodigious emphasis upon the first syllable, 
equalling what any Scotchman could have 
done. I replied: ‘‘We Americans think 
you Englishmen have an ac-cent,” doing my 
best to imitate his tone and manner. The 
two at first stared at me with apparent in- 


with a friendly smile at our mutually patriot? 
ic complacency. 

Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” has been in the United 
States, establishing an American Rugby 
and doing some lecturing and other plat- 
form speaking. I have heard him in this 
country and in England. His literary stand 
ing is too well known to need remark. He 
has been a member of Parliament for Lam- 
beth, isaQ. C. and aD. C. L., etc., and is 
President of the Working Men’s College in 
London. He delivered part of a course of 
lectures which I heard, with Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Sputtiswoode, and others, before his 
college. The first heard from him there 
had for its subject, ‘‘ James Russell Lowell. 
the new American Minister.” Mr. Hughes 
is afriend and admirer of Mr. Lowell, and 
also an admirer of our country, and said he 
had ‘nephews living in Texas, raising cat- 
tle.” His lecture was given just after Mr. 
Lowell’s promotion from Madrid to the 
Court of St. James. It consisted chiefly in 
readings from and comments upon some of 
Mr. Lowell’s writings, of which the ‘‘ Big- 
low Papers came in for a large share. Mr. 
Hughes read miserably, blundering and re- 
peating, setting by no means a good exam- 
ple before his pupils. Englishmen often 
drop other letters besides ‘‘h.” Mr. Hughes, 
on this occasion, illustrated a very common 
habit, which I have often noticed among 
some of the best speakers in London, and 
among both ladies and gentlemen in conversa- 
tion—that of dropping the letter ‘“‘ g” atthe 
close of such words as morning, evening, 
talking, speaking, thinking, and the like. 
He used such words so frequently, uni- 
formly ‘“‘ omittin’” the “‘ g,” thatitbegan to 
be almost * disgustin’” in a man of such 
literary ‘‘ standin’.” That he occasionally 
called Mr. Lowell *‘ Mr. Biglow,” I chari- 
tably set down to alittle absent-minded- 
ness; but when he several times spoke of 
the ‘Southern States” as ‘* Sow-thern,” 
pronouncing the first syllable as though 
‘*speakin’”’ of a female porker, I gave it up 
as a bad job. There were other marked 
blemishes, some of which have passed from 
memory. Ihave heard many of our leading 
literary men; but I cannot recall one whom 
I ever heard commit such gross blunders in 
public speaking as did Mr. Hughes. Mr. 
Spottiswoode, also, President of the Royal 
Society, whom I heard lecture in Memorial 
Hall, on ‘‘Light,” discarded the ‘‘g” in 
speakin’” with the same facility as did 
Mr. Hughes, and apparently with the same 
unconsciousness of the error. 

There are, perhaps, notwo words which 
are more commonly supposed to mark the 
palpable differences in pronunciation be- 
tween Englishmen and Americans than 
‘“‘either” and ‘‘neither.” An American is 
set down as an ignoramus by many 
Englishmen, if he does not follow 
them here at least, while they seem to 
be ignorant of the fact that some of their 
most distinguished men adopt, in these 
words, what is called -‘the American pro- 
nunciation.” The English are supposed by 
many to give them uniformly the sound 
of i long in the first syllable, as though 
spelled ‘‘ither” and ‘‘nither”; and the 
Americans the sound of ¢ long, as though 
written ‘‘ether” and ‘‘nether.” Some of 
America’s best speakers and scholars, how- 
ever—as, for example, the late Senator Sum- 
ner—follow the supposed English pronun- 
ciation, deeming it the standard. But 
which is the English method with these 


Derby (call him Dar-by) ought to bea 
good example. He is not only a leading 
statesman and the head of one of the oldest 
families, but a cultivated gentleman of 
some literary pretension, and often appears 
upon the English platform as a popular 
speaker, on scientific as well as political oc- 
casions. Ata meeting of the ‘‘ National 
Thrift Association,” held at the Mansion 
House, London, the Lord Mayor presiding, 
I heard Lord Derby use both ‘‘either” and 
“neither” in the same sentence and he pro- 
nounced them as Americans commonly d». 
This rather surprised me; but I saw no in- 
dication of surprise in the audience. Since 
then I have often observed the same thing 
in other good English speakers. On ship- 
board, from Glasgow to New York, I heard 
a distinguished Scotch minister read the 
Scriptures,and he pronounced “neither” after 
the American method several times. Among 
the speakers at this ‘‘ Thrift Association,” 
besides the Lord Mayor, was Cardinal Man- 
ning. For correctness of speech (to my 
American ear), ease and gracefulness of 
delivery, as well as impressiveness, the 
Cardinal exceeded ali others on that occa- 
sion, unless it were Lord Derby. 

Take, for example, the name of the noble 
earl just mentioned. He is not uniformly 
called Dar-by even by his own educated 
countrymen. An amusing instance of the 
mispronunciation of his name and its cor- 
rection occurred in my hearing ata public 
meeting. It was the anniversary, last 
Spring, of the ‘* Early Closing Association.” 
Mr. Alicroft, who is distinguished by hav- 
ing a good portion of the alphabet ap- 
pended to his name, if in no other way, 
was presiding. In his speech he had oc- 
casion to refer to the interest Lord Derby 
took in their association, and in true Amer- 
ican style he called him Lord Duwur-by. 
Pausing a moment and noticing some unusu- 
al stir about him, he changed it to Lord 
Dar-by. A simile and a titter went around 
the hall; but whether they were occasioned 
by the error or its correction, or both, | 
could not exactly divine. At the meeting 
now referred to an incident occurred which 
shows that the English are leaving Ameri- 
cans behind in some good things. One of 
the most effective speeches made at that 
meeting was by a lady member of the Lon- 
don School Board. She is one of nine 
women in that body, elected by the people. 
Her speech was in every way a model for 
imitation. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, as the 
head ecclesiastic in the English Established 
Church, ought to be, from his position, as 
well as from his abilities and attainments, 
an example in literary as well as in other 
things. For an archbishop, the late Dr. 
Tait was a fair speaker, and I have heard 
him at his palace at Lambeth and elsewhere. 
But he was by no means a good model in 
the use of his mother tongue. He epoke at 
Guildhall, the Lord Mayor in the chair, at 
the « pening of the *‘ Robert Raikes Sunday- 
school Centenary.” He called . 
times, the Cen-tee-nary.” This provoked 
some smiling. It was quite too much for 
Sir Charles Reed, and so, on presiding at a 
meeting in Memorial Hall the same after- 
noon, Sir Charles said: ‘‘We are met to 
celebrate the Sunday-school ‘Cen-tee-nary,’ 
as the archbishop calls it.” His Grace 
committed other similar blunders at that 
**Cen-tee-nary” meeting. I mention but 
one, that of 4 proper name. He pronounced 
the name of the Italian city, ‘‘ Milan,” sev- 
eral times, and each time wrong. This 
must have excited surprise in many of his 
auditors. 

The English clergy, as a rule—of the 
Established Church, I mean; for only they 
are called ‘‘clergymen” in England—are 
miserable models in speaking. Passing by 
their peculiarities in the pronunciation of 
single words, their ordinary use of the 
vowel sounds is such that, unless you give 
close and painful attention, you cannot 
understand them; nor always then. In- 
deed, the average Englishman, in Parlia- 
ment and out, on the platform, in conversa 
tion, in the pulpit—with, of course, excep- 
tions—never says ‘‘ No.” He is too accom- 
modating for that. He seems incapable of 
giving the long sound of the letter 0, ex- 
cept sometimes inthe wrong place. Instead 
of saying ‘‘No” he says ‘“ Na-o,” almost 
as though it were in two syllables, the first 


it, several 








words? It is by no means uniform. Earl 


Congregational minister said to me, with 
his infant son in his arms: ‘ This is Willie; 
we call him ‘ Ba-o,’ for short.” I inquired, 
“Do you spell it Bough?” He replied: 
‘* Na-o; wespell it ‘B-o,’ Ba-o.” I tried 
my best to maintain my gravity. 

Dr. Joseph Parker is one of the foremost 
pulpit orators in London, among Dissenters. 
He invariably pronounces ‘‘ chapter” as 
though it were written ‘‘chepter,” with « 
short. Many of the vowels have a peculiar 
twist as they come from his tongue, which 
caunot easily be described with the pen, 
and one has to be educated in his vowel 
sounds before he carn follow him with ease. 
But the matter of his discourses, with his 
sententious style and powerful elocution, 
always rivets attention. 

Among Dissenters, my ear detects fewer 
variations from the best-educated American 
models in Mr. Spurgeon than in almost any 
English preacher. With the exception of 
giving the better a, in such words as ‘* com- 
mand,” “grant,” and the like, the broad 
sound common to the English, and especi- 
ally the Scotch, as in mark, park, chart,etc., 
there is but little variation between Mr. 
Spurgeon’s manner of speech and that of 
cultivated Americans. I have had the op- 
portunity of hearing him preach often and 
of occasionally meeting him in conversation 
in his study. He can even say ‘‘ No,” and 
act it too. As to other matters, in respect 
to style he isa good example. The Daily 
News, an able ‘* Liberal” journal, says that 
Mr. Spurgeon and John Bright are the best 
examples of speakers using a terse, Anglo- 
Saxon style to be found among England's 
public men. 

English elocutionary peculiarities which 
are striking are to be seen of every kind, 
in the pulpit, in Parliament, on the plat- 
form; indeed, everywhere. The English 
clergy are almost uniformly monotonous, 
often draw] in delivery, and end their sen- 
tences most commonly with the rising in- 
flection, generally running them out ona 
sort of horizontal line at great length, with 
alittle ‘“turn-up” at the end, like a pug- 
nose. This is so in reading the Scriptures, 
the hymns, the Church service, and in 
preaching. They give out the * notices” 
for church or other meetings in the same 
way. An almost dead uniformity is ob- 
served in all these exercises, which has 
raised in my mind the question whether 
they were ever taught the simplest rules of 
elocution. What I now refer to is some- 
thing wholly different from ‘ intoning,” 
which more largely prevails in the Ritualist. 
ic churches. It is a painfully monotonous 
delivery and often a sing-song drawl or 
whine. Canon Farrar, while in many respects 
a popular preacher, has quite too much of it, 
while his rhetoric is florid and attractive, 
his manner earnest, though he rarely makes 
more than an embryo gesture. The Bishop 
of Rochester is a popular platform speaker, 
and is freer than many from these faults 
upon the platform; but when he ascends 
the pulpit, as I have heard him in St, Paul's, 
naturalness seems wholly to forsake him 
and a ‘‘ holy tone” settles down upon him, 
Dean Stanley I never heard in this coun. 
try, nor anywhere in England, except in 
Westminster Abbey. His delivery there was 
always of the hum-drum order, illustrating 
that provision of the liturgy which allows 
certain things to be ‘‘said or sung,” ad 
libitum. 

I am here speaking of the average 
of the clergy as I bave heard them. 
There are notable exceptions in the pulpit 
and on the platform. The two Canons 
and brothers Wilberforce, sons of the late 
eccentric and very talented Bishop of Ox. 
ford, and grandsons of the world-renowned 
philanthropist and statesman are among 
them. They are very forcible and accept- 
able speakers, and would do credit to any 
country or time. And there are others of 
whom honorable mention might be made. 
The Rev. A. Stopford Brooke, entrances 
with his peculiar rhetoric, dazzles with his 
beautiful imagery, and sweeps away some 
with his “liberal” sentiments. But he 
drawls, like the major part of the clergy, 
though not so badly as many. 

The length of my paper will not permit 
me to present many very interesting inci- 
dents of dissenting preachers (beyond the 
one or two mentioned) and parliamentary 
orators whom I have heard, nor to exhibit 
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which are interesting to note. In these 
comparisons, while Englishmen and Amer- 
icans may find much to learn of each other, 
we may be consoled with the reflection that 
the whole, have 
little reason to be chagrined as to their use 


our countrymen, upon 


of the English language, when noticing the 
habits of their transatlantic cousins. 
MADISONVILLE, 0. 
~~ 


“COLOR-LINE” CHURCHES. 


BY ©. G. FAIRCHILD. 


Tae State Conference of Ohio recently 
protested the 
Northern missionary 


against establishment by 
funds of ghurches 
based ‘practically, though not professedly, 
upon the ‘ color-line.” 


line church? 


What is a color- 
A church at the North coim- 
posed largely or exclusively of colored mem- 
bers, following naturally a race line of 
cleavage, asdothe Irish or German, is not in 
this sense a color-line church. Most white 
churches at the North have only white 
membera; but probably there is not one of 
them but would receive a colored member 
without hesitating in the slightest about his 
color. These are not color-line churches. 
There are many important white churches at 
the South that have had for many years col- 
ored members; but the colored members 
must wait for the communion until the whites 
are served and 
Such color-line churches. 
Churches at the South composed of blacks, 
with a few white teachers and their friends, 


who would welcome with tears of gratitude 


must occupy special seats. 


churches are 


any Southern white families who 
would) show their love and == sym- 
pathy by identifying themselves with 


them are not color-line churches. 
at the 


A church 
South, composed of whites, in the 
midst of a large colored population, or in 
close contiguity with a church of kindred 
organization aud sources of support, and 
where the advent of the first colored mem- 
ber would be deprecated, not welcomed, is 
a church based practically, though it may 
not be professedly, upon the color-line. 

No one questions the need that certain 
classes of whites at the 
educational 


South have of re- 
And 
their midst and 
for them, as has the writer, for more than 
ten consecutive years, he feels that nothing 
but ignorance can excuse the indifference 
of the Northern churches in thig matter. 
But in practically planning the work there 
are other facts to beconsidered. When the 
Czar of Russia desired a railway from St. 
Petersburgh to Moscow and his engineers 
were disputing about the route, he laid his 
ruler upon the map, and drawing a straight 
line between the points, commanded them 
to build on that line. The road was built 
at great cost and lasting inconvenience, 
though it even then had to swerve on either 


ligious and influence. 


when one has labored in 


side for mountains and ravines and rivers. 
It was easy to cry ‘‘On to Richmond” 
during the war, and to capture Richmond 
was certainly most desirable, but beyond a 
few little sallies, permanent progress was 
only made under the 
planning. 


most prudent 

It is always wise to consider facts. The 
first fact is that this color distinction is the 
most potent factor, politically, socially, and 
religiously, in Southern society. This 
should dominate every plan for Christian 
effort at the South as much as the existence 
of the Rebel army dominated plans for the 
‘“‘On to Richmond” during the war. A 
power that has the traditionary force 
given it by slavery, and is still vitalized by 
a savage heredity, by the added abasement 
of slavery, and by marked physical char- 
acteristics, cannot easily be vanquished in 
one generation; but progress has been 
made, and the Congregational churches of 
the North have borne a most honorable part 
in the conflict. Their conspicuous and un- 
compromising faith in the essential man- 
hood of the colored race has in past years 
awakened a hostility among the Southern 
whites that has heaped upon the cultured 
men and women sent from the North the 
deepest insults, or at least the most rigid 
aversion and neglect. This unflinching 
bravery is now fast winning respect, and 
even admiration. For the seventeen years 
since the war Berea College, Ky., has had 
nearly equal numbers, and large numbers, 
too, of blacks and whites in its school and 
in the church of the place. In the ultimate 
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solution of Southern problems, natural 
race lines of cleavage may largely prevail; 
but it lies within the realms of reasonable 
expectancy, and not of fancy, to believe that 
the time will come when color will not be 
thought of in the admission of a person to 
any hotel, railway car, school, or church. 
We have no right yet to let go of this 
Christian and patriotic hope; but for the 
present at the South color places upon a 
man a more damning and ineffaceable stain 
than does murder or political treason, 
and the present establishment of white 
churches as above described would seem 
to be an obeisance to this most potent and 
evil influence. 

Another fact is that the whites who most 
need the missionary ministration of the 
North do not live in the old slave regions. 
These sections of the South have schools 
and cliurches for the whites, if they care to 
attend. But outside of these regions, in the 
mountain districts of the Virginias, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, the Carolinas, Georgia, 
Alabama, is a vast tract peopled almost ex- 
clusively by whites, but where the census 
map is black through illiteracy. There are 
sections two hundred miles square without 
a settled minister of any denomination. In 
addition to their need these people deserve 
the grateful attention of the North for their 
unflinching and helpful loyalty during the 
war. Let the missionary zeal for the whites 
of the South flow in these channels and it 
will avoid disasters that are almost inevit- 
able in the old slave districts. Even there 
the color trouble will occasionally come, 
and a brave, unyielding loyalty to the most 
fundamental of American and Christian 
principles will be needed. But success un- 
der such circumstances is certain. Work 
for these whites will prove a most valuable 
auxiliary to the large work already done for 
the unhappy South by the Congregational 
churches of the North. 

OBERLIN, O. 
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TWO DAYS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Il. 





BY SUSAN E. WALLACE 


(Mrs. GENERAL Lew. WALLACE). 


Ix the south aisle of Westminster is the 
memorial which comes nearest home to us; 
a lasting trace of our Revolutionary strug- 
gle, marking one of its saddest episodes. 
The remains of Major John André, executed 
as a spy by the Americans, 1780, lie close 
beneath our feet. The bas-relief on the 
sarcophagus of statuary marble represents 
the flag of truce being conveyed to Wash- 
ington with the letter of André, that most 
touching petition, addressed to 
“If aught in my character impresses 
you with esteem toward me; if aught in 
my misfortunes marks me as the victim of 
policy and not of resentment, I shall expe- 
rience the operation of these feelings in 
your breast by being informed thatI am not 
to die on a gibbet.” 

This is an expression of a high and manly 
impulse which stirs the reader even at this 
late hour. The conduct of the Commander- 
in-Chief thus addressed does equal honor to 
his noble nature; but by the laws of nations 
pardon would have been a departure from 
his unswerving fidelity toa cause which gave 
us independence through retreats and skir- 
mishes. 

André’s magnetism was wonderful, and. 
all who came within his influence confessed 
the charm of his presence. He was hand- 
some, frank, engaging, with an elegant turn 
of mind and taste for art. In conversation 
with Hamilton, he mentioned the candor, 
liberality, and indulgence with which his 
trial was conducted, and he wrote Sir 
Henry Clinton: ‘‘I receive the greatest at- 
tention from His Excellency, General 
Washington, and from every person in 
whose charge I happen to be placed.” His 
touching fate moved the whole country to 
sympathy. On the day of execution the sen- 
tinels served with tears and the populace 
wept over the untimely death of one so 
gifted and so beloved. His love story 
stirred the hearts of sympathetic 
women who knew the miniature of the 
sweet Honora Sneyd was not unwound 
from the prisoner’s neck till he went out 
to execution, and some kind woman’s hand 
planted two cedars above the grave after it 


him: 





was smoothed. It is said that Washington 
never, but once, even by his own fireside, 
alluded to the doom of André. 

When his body was removed from the 
green banks of the Hudson, where it had 
been buried under the gallows nearly forty 
years, the skeleton was entire. A few 
locks of his beautiful hair, and the leather 
string which tied them were found, 
gathered up with pitying care, and sent to 
his sisters in England. A pile of stones had 
guarded the spot inviolate from the plow- 
man’s rude furrow. When the remains 
were taken away, a peach-tree, whose 
roots had penetrated tae coffin and wound 
around the skull, was taken up and trans- 
planted to the King’s garden behind Castle- 
ton House. An old lady died in the present 
century who had, as a little girl, offered 
the prisoner a peach while he was on his 
way to execution. She used to love to tell 
of his beauty and grace and cry over the 
cruel necessity which brought him to such 
a death. Isaac Van Wart, one of his cap- 
tors, watched the last breath of the gallant 
spy, and could rarely afterward be per- 
suaded to speak of it; not without tears. 
An old Revolutionary soldier, Enos Rey- 
nolds, used to tell the story with tears 
running down his cheeks: ‘* He was the 
handsomest man I ever laid my eyes on, 
and all the men around were weeping when 
he met his death.” As every possible 
amenity was given the victim of the laws 
of war, so when the body was disinterred, 
an Englishman records: ‘‘ The courtesy 
and good feeling of the Americans were re- 
markable.” The bier was decorated with 
garlands and flowers as it was transported 
to the ship, and loyal republicans, with 
moistened eyes and quivering lips, watched 
the mournful procession. 

The old woman who kept the turnpike 
gate opened it free to all who came and 
went on this excursion; and six young girls 
of New York united in a poem that accom- 
panied the myrtle tree they sent, with the 
body, to England. Not one hardened or in- 
different person was present among the 
crowd that day. The monument to him 
at Tappan, New York, was chipped away 
by relic-hunters and, finally blown up with 
nitro-glycerine. The place now has an air 
of desolation, and the railing is rusty and 
broken down, so the locality will soon be- 
long to tradition and memory. 

Romance, chivalry, poetry, have touched 
the name of the unfortunate André with 
color that charms the imagination and mem- 
ory of men. My readers are familiar with it, 
and deplore the fate of the young hero 
whore just sentence was passed by a tribun- 
al of his peers; but how many American 
readers know half the story of Nathan 
Hale? Brief be the tale told here by the 
grave of a spy in the opposing army. 

He was a graduate of Yale, and left his 
purpose of becoming a minister to join the 
cause of liberty. ‘‘ Everybody loved him,” 
said a lady of his acquaintance, ‘‘ he was 
so sprightly, intelligent, and kind and so 
handsome.” Captain Hale volunteered his 
services as a spy to Washington, was ar- 
rested in the British lines, and the next 
morning, without even the form of trial, 
was delivered to Cunningham to be exe- 
cuted. This Cunningham was a special pet 
of Lord George Germain, Secretary for the 
Colonies, and was a disgrace to the service. 
He caused the murder by starvation or 
poison of 2,000 American prisoners, that he 
might, while he starved them, profit by the 
sale of their rations. The gentle, fearless, 
Hale was treated with great inhumanity by 
the brutal provost-marshal. The presence 
of a clergyman and the use of a Bible were 
denied by Cunningham, and even the letters 
which he had been permitted by Howe to 
write to his mother and sisters during the 
one night of his imprisonment were de- 
stroyed. He was hanged on a tree near the 
present intersection of East Broadway and 
Market streets. His last words were: ‘‘I 
only regret that I have but one life to give 
to my country!” 

Why do I tell this old tale here? Be- 
cause, dear reader, it is sometimes the 
fashion to call the treatment of André a 
“blot” on the white name of Washington. 
Both these young officers justly suffered 
death by the laws and usages of war; both 
are to be deplored, and most all the ne- 
cessity which makes such procedure in- 
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forget the 
name of Nathan Hale. Pass we on. 


In a magnificent tom’ in the south aisle 
repose the ashes of Mary, unhappy Queen 
of Scots, whose history, oft-repeated in 
every year of its three hundred years, 
charms us yet. She is one of the dear dead 
women, in our imagination, forever fresh 
and unfaded, who had a mystic witchery 
over the hearts of men. She was born to 
the power which makes them slaves, fools, 
madmen. No man ever saw her without 
admiration, or heard her history without 
regret. That face, melancholy as moon. 
light and as fair, shines through the clouds 
which encompass it from the hour of her 
piteous farewell to the pleasant land of 
France to the last scene which ends her 
strange, eventful history in the dim castle 
hall at Fotheringay Castle. Through the 
thunders of John Knox at mass the spell of 
her beauty enthralls us; in the romantic 
intrigues, the flight and escape from the 
water-girdled castle of Lochleven it is 
supreme. Nor do we abate our fealty in 
the gloom three centuries have failed to 
clear away from the mystery which hangs 
over the kirk of the field. So long as youth 
warms at tales of chivalrous devotion Mary 
Stuart’s fair fame is secure despite 
the name of Bothwell. Nor will there ever 
be wanting defenders for her passion for 
the earl with the fair curling beard, a gen- 
tleman of ancient lineage with the manners 
of a great lord, who bore himself haughtily 
as a feudal noble. Such was his domina- 
tion over Mary that the ladies of her court 
attributed it t> necromancy. The mystic 
secret was the magic power of a fine person, 
‘built more like a tower than a man”; a 
resolute, unbroken will, and that unchange- 


‘able loyalty which has won many a stronger 


woman than the frail Queen of Scotland. 
While the English language endures school 
girls will argue and college boys debate the 
question, had she come to the throne would 
we have had another bloody Mary? Was 
she or was she not guilty ? 

Often as we think of the prisoner, who, in 
nineteen years, never knew the rapture of 
freedom, arrayed in velvet as became the 
daughter of a king, the print of her lost 
crown upon her brow, comforting her weep- 
ing maids, and with Christian dignity laying 
her head upon the block, her misfortunes 
and death seem an atonement. We recall 
the faded face where lovely lines still linger, 
the prematurely gray hair, the hideous exe- 
cutioner’s ax yet to be seen in London 
Tower, the headless body, the dripping life- 
blood lapped up by her pet dog, and we say 
again ‘“‘ Poor Mary,” and in our hearts her 
sins, which are many, are all forgiven. 

She was buried in the Cathedral at 
Petervorough, and over the site of her grave 
there hangs the letter of her son ordering 
the removal of her body to the Church of 
Westminster, in the place where the kings 
and queens of this realm are commonly in- 
terred, that the like honor might be done 
to the body of his dearest mother, and the 
like monument be extant of her that had 
been done to his dear sister, the late Queen 
Elizabeth. In the center of a new vault in 
the north wall her leaden coffin was placed; 
a spot afterward crowded by remains of her 
unfortunate descendants. When the royal 
vaults were investigated in 1868 an awful 
scene came to the view of masons, work- 
men, and the Dean of the Abbey. A high 
pile of leaden coffins rose from the floor, 
some the size of the full human stature, but 
many more of infants and little children, 
all confusedly heaped or tossed about in 
reckless disorder throughout the vault of 
brick, which was more than 12 feet long. 
Along the north wall, writes an eye-witness, 
were two coffins, much compressed and 
distorted by the superincumbent weight of 
four or five lesser coffins heaped upon them. 
No plate could be found on either. The 
upper -one was much broken, and the 
bones, especially the skull, turned on one 
side, were distinctly visible—the casket 
of Arabella Stuart, who inherited her full 
share of the beauty and misfortunes of her 
ill-fated race. The lower coffin was saturat- 
ed with pitch and was deeply compressed 
and flattened by the weights above. It was 
of solid and stately work, shaped to meet 
the form; the fatal coffin which had re- 
ceived the headless corpse at Fotheringay. 

It seemed indecent confusion and forget- 





evitable. Pardon this digression. When 
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gathered round the famous and mournful 
central figure of the house of Stuart. As 
far as possible the wreck and ruin of the 
dynasty were reduced to order, the neglect- 
ed relics laid in becoming rows with rev- 
erential care. The smaller coffins were 
lifted from above the two larger ones, and 
placed in an open space at the foot of 
the steps. A curse reserved for the doomed 
race was fulfilled in the fact that ten in- 
fant children of James II lie here; and no 
less than eighteen children of Queen Anne 
were found, of whom only one required 
the space allotted a full-grown child. 

In the deadly chill of the cavernous cham- 
per, over-buried till the marred shape was 
crushed from its fair proportions, moldered 
away the frail beauty, forgotten till the 
site of her grave was matter of dispute 
with the keepers of the Abbey. The vic- 
tim, in the same chapel with her vanquisher, 
sleeps well, and her tomb was early vis- 
ited by devout Scots as the shrine of a can- 
onized saint. Thirteen years after the re- 
moval of the ghastly remains from Peter- 
porough, an old gossip writes: ‘‘I hear that 
her bones, lately translated to the burial- 
place of the Kings of England at West- 
minster, are resplendent with miracles ”— 
the last record of a miracle-working tomb 
in England. 

The tenderness with which we enshroud 
the unhappy Queen of Scots is intensified 
in the haunted house, where that pathetic 
dust is lying, but a few steps away from 
the coarser clay of her triumphant rival, 
Queen Elizabeth. 

The marble effigy represents her in the 
familiar cap, or curch, which yet bears 
her name, the classic face upturned, the 
hands petitioning, as in prayer—lovely 
hands, whose bluest veins courtiers proud- 
ly knelt to kiss. Irreverent visitors have 
broken and carried off two fingers, a pain- 
ful desecration, done no one knows when 
or by whom. 
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THE LITTLE RED HOUSE AND 
ITS VICTIMS. 


BY THE REV. WM. B. CARY. 





Ripive over the hills of one of the beau- 
tiful tows of Connecticut one day, where a 
delightful view of the mouth of the river 
with the white houses of Saybrook spark- 
ling in the morning sunlight burst upon the 
view, I noticed an old stone chimney 
blackened with smoke on the crest of a 
ridge and all around it signs of former 
habitation. Currant bushes in the afore- 
time garden, lilac bushes in clusters, the 
old well with a long sweep, the moss-cov- 
ered bucket dangling within the well-curb, 
the broken, patched, and thrice-broken 
fence intertwined with vines and bushes, 
all suggested a once happy, contented home. 

‘* Who lived there?” I asked of my com- 
panion. 

‘*Oh, different folks, within the last 
twenty years. It was built by a thriv- 
ing man, about sixty years ago, a fisherman; 
but when he died his family was broken 
up and the house went into other hands.” 

‘* Why didn’t his widow keep it?” 

‘* Well, it’s a long story all told. But do 
you see that little red house down the 
river?” 

“Ton.” 

‘* Well, that house devoured this one.” 

‘* How was that ?” 

‘*The fisherman who lived here sold his 
shad down there near that house, which 
was then and always has been a tavern. 
They used to catch lots o’ shad in those 
days, and the fishermen all grew rich; that 
is, for this part of the country. They 
salted all the shad down there at the wharf. 
There wasn’t any fresh shad sent to market; 
but they took schooner-loads of salt ones. 
Well, the fishermen had some rough nights, 
and, being cold and wet many times, went 
into the red house to warm up. And what 
was more natural than to take a glass of 
Santa Cruzrum? They had it good in those 
days. Sg this man got to taking his rum; 
and it grew onhim. He staid away from 
home more and more, and when he came 
home brought less and less money with him. 
Year by year rum had more and his family 
less. The little red house did a lively busi- 
ness for its owners. And when the fisher- 
man died the only effects of value he 
possessed were about a hogshead of empty 








bottles and jugs in the cellar. The home- 
stead had all been drank up, the widow and 
children were turned out, and the little red 
house put in a tenant at thirty dollars a 
year,” 

“Well, 
burned?” 

‘*Rum’s tenants would, somehow, fail to 
pay the rent after awhile. Their cows 
would go, their pigs, their furniture, and 
all; and then they would go, and the little 
red house would put in another tenant. So 
it went. This was a sort of tender to the 
house down there. I've often thought of 
the red house as being painted with the 
blood of women and children. Maybe I 
ain't right; but it kind o’ seems so to me. 
Well, after a while, about five years ago, 
aman moved in here with seven children. 
His wife was dead. They say he killed her; 
but I don’t know. His eldest girl was about 
thirteen, and she did all the housework and 
cooking, and mighty little cooking there 
was, too, in that house. You could git a 
drink of whisky any time, but you couldn't 
git anything to eat. I believe in my soul 
them children was hungry more’n half the 
time; and he wouldn’t let them go to the 
neighbors for anything. He told ’em he'd 
kill ’em if they did; and the poor little 
things would go out in the woods here and 
eat berries, and them little wild apples, and 
sassafras, and birch, and such like. Things 
went on so for along while. Finally, the 
long, cold Winter of '74 and ’75 came on. 
The neighbors kind o’ looked out for them 
children; but they had to be cautious, for 
if their father had known of it I believe 
he’da killed’em. He was an ornery cuss 
as ever lived, and whisky made him so. 
The snow was deep on the ground one 
night, and the wind blew alivin’ gale. It was 
one of them nights when a man bolts the 
door, draws up to the fire, and thanks God 
that he ain’t out in it. I remember the night 
as if it was only last night. I was down 
to the white house there, visitin’. All of a 
sudden, as we was eatin’ hickory nuts, some 
one said: ‘Hush! What was that?’ We 
all held our breath, the wind roared like 
mad. We couldn't hear anything else. 

‘** What was it? asked some one. 

* «T thought I heard a little cry under the 
window. And, my soul, John! if there ain't 
a fire up there on the hill! Put on yer 
coats, boys, and go out and see if them 
children’s burnt up!’ said the Missus. 


but how did it come to be 


‘At this we all jumped for our sou’ westers, 
an’ I tell you, if we didn’t maketime! The 
door was opened and we was a-rushin’ out 
when what should we see but a lot of 
shiverin’ children huggin’ the doorstep. 
No questions were asked. We knew what it 
meant. They were taken in, an’ we ran up 
the hill. Half-way up I come to a little 
bundle of something in the road. I took it 
in my arms. If it wasn’t a little girl, with 
both feet frozen! I give it to one of the 
women to carry back to the house, and run 
on. Well, as I come to that piece of fence 
there, I could see the old house burnin’ 
and something curled up under that big 
rock. I went toit. It was the oldest boy. 
I opened my overcoat, sat down, and took 
him into my breast, all I could, and tried 
to warm him; but he was stiff. He never 
moved. I hurried down to the house with 
him, but the poor little skeleton—there 
wan’t no meat on his bones more’n 
there is on one o’ them old pickets. I 
I carried him in (he was light asa 
feather) and we tried to bring him to; but 
we couldn’t—he was dead. The other six 
lived; but they all was badly frozen in their 
hands and feet. You see, they was tryin’ 
to keep warm and built up as good a fire as 
they could in the old, cracked stove. But 
the first thing they knew the house was 
afire. Where was the man, you ask? Oh, 
he was down to the little red house before 
a red-hot stove, drinkin’ healths to all 
around. And when the children couldn’t 
stay no longer they left the house and stood 
out around it to keep warm. The boy 
crawled behind that stone where I found 
him, and froze there. They was afraid to 
go to aneighbor’s, for fear their father'd kill 
‘em; but finally did start when they couldn't 
stand it no longer.” 

‘* What became of the man?” 

“Well, I dunno. I never saw him 
again, nor nobody else around here. I 
dunno where he went or what became of 
him.” 





‘* What became of the children?” 

‘*Oh, they was caredfor. The neichbors 
took’em. One of ‘em has been married 
since, and I hear her husband is a temper- 
ance man, who lectures sometimes. The 
last I heard of ‘em they were all doin’ well, 
except the little girl I picked up in the road. 
She died in the hospital about six months 
afterward. Yes, it’s true, that little red 
house devoured this one, and it grows red- 
der and redder every year.” 

‘But is nothing done to stop its work?” 

‘Oh yes; we've held meetings ard passed 
votes and made speeches about it a good 
many times, and the red house would be a 
little quieter for a while after we talked 
about it; but in a month or so it would 
open out worse than ever. Why, old Mr. 
Mills says, and he knows more about the 
history of that place than any one else, that 
they have killed or ruined one man each 
year for the last twenty years. I kin count 
ten myself that’s died violent deaths in ten 
years, and all from the red-house rum, to 
say nothing of starving women and chil- 
dren all layin, the blame for it to that place. 
But two years ago we voted no license ; and 
when the red house sold liquor we went for 
‘em. We seized their rum three times, and 
fined the tavern-keeper heavily; and he 
kind o’ took the hint that we meant busi- 
ness, and stopped sellin’.” 

‘“‘T thought it was a quiet, orderly place, 
when I came by there yesterday,” I said. 

‘*Oh yes; the next time he sells without 
a license he’ll go to jail, and he knows it. I 
tell you,” continued my friend, ina burst of 
enthusiasm, ‘‘talkin’ and holdin’ meetin’s 
and votin’ agin rum ain't no good if it ends 
there. You've got to vote, and then you've 
got to execute the laws. The only way to 
shut up these rum-holes is to put the law 
on’em; and that'll do it every time, if you 
kin get officers to do it who ain’t in league 
with them,” he added, dubiously. 

OLD LymeE, Corn. 
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For the attentive consideration of the 
numerous brethren who are hoping for 
seats in the General Conference of 1884 I 
venture a few reasons for the abolition of 
the present three-year limit to the term of 
pastoral service in the Methodist itinerancy. 

1. The limit is nothing but an arbitrary 
rule. It constitutes no part of the itiner- 
ancy, either in theory or as originally con- 
stituted as a purely arbitrary rule. No rea- 
sons can be given in its favor, and not one 
of the many valid arguments made in sup- 
port of the itinerancy apply to this abnor- 
mal growth upon that great idea. 

2. Powerful as the itinerancy is as a prop- 
aganda, there are advantages connected 
with long settlements. Great is the power 
of novelty; greater yet is the more subtle 
and silent force of custom. The genius of 
Methodism demands that she lay hold on 
all the sources of power. This she is pre- 
vented from doing by the rigidity of this 
rule—an inflexibility wholly foreign to her 
spirit and methods. Abolish the limits and 
Methodism will, in her system of pulpit 
supply, combine the advantages of both 
systems—the impetus of change and the 
permanent crystallization of conservative 
growth. 

3. Removal of the limit wouid in time 
greatly diminish the number of changes 
made at any single conference session. No 
one who is cognizant of the Titanic labors 
of the bishop and presiding elders at an 
ordinary session can fail to admit that this 
would be a real reform, as well as an act of 
the profoundest benevolence. 

4. Diminishing the number of changes, 
it would at the same time lessen the amount 
of self-seeking, unholy ambition, button- 
holing, log-rolling, wire-pulling, nervous 
anxiety, and heart-burnings, with which 
every session of an annual conference is 
at present too fully occupied. ‘Going to 
conference” might possibly come to be re- 
garded as actually a means of grace. 

5. It would in time annihilate that least 
pleasant product of the present system, the 
professional transfer, because it would 
make ministerial prestige depend, not on 
filling all the great pulpits in the connec- 
tion, but in making one pulpit great. 

6. Closely allied to the last reason is the 





argument that a longer term will give 
greater scope to the element of personality 
in pastoral work. Some men are better 
fitted for short terms of service; some can 
only do their best work under settled con- 
ditions. The latter class are usually the 
stronger men, the men of character and 
abiding‘force. This arbitrary limit robs the 
Church of the highest reaches of their 
power, and undoes the legislation of God by 
thus leveling genius and mediocrity. Why 
is:it that men with the anointing of God 
upon their souls, and the touch of fire upon 
their lips are found clamoring for General 
Conference offices (actually desiring to be 
book-agents, editors, secretaries, and what 
not) of ecclestical insigniticance? Why 
but because the church has degraded the 
pastorate. Give these men a chance to 
make one pulpit greater than a bishop's 
throne, and, instead of impoverishing their 
souls with such petty ambitions, their 
sanctified human aspirations will help drive 
the wheels of the divine purpose. 

7. Not only will it be a good thing for the 
men, but for the churches to abolish this 
time limit. It will help to quiet the deep 
feeling of discontent and restlessness which 
is creeping into too many of our Methodist 
churches on this subject of pastoral supply. 
The Church may, indeed, be prosperous in 
the cities, but not with the overwhelming 
success which Methodism ought to have, 
and which rural places. 
Changes of church-membership on this 
very account are increasingly frequent. 
Refusals to receive the appointee of the 
Conference are not entirely unheard of. 
Besides, it is well known that a vast num- 
ber of the appointments now made are only 
confirmations of previous arrangements be- 
tween preacher and people, made in much 
the same way as in non-itinerant Churches, 
‘trial sermon,” ‘ call,” and all. This very 
fact proves that there is something abnormal 
in the present system. 


she enjoys in 


If nothing else 
pointed out the need of a change of some 
kind, the annual farce of so-called appoint- 
ment(?) so far as it relates to the larger 
churches in the connection would demon- 
strate it. permanence 
given to the pastorate would go far to mod- 
ify this great and growing scandal. 

One is supprised, in the face of such rea- 
sons as these, that thischange was not made 
long ago. But it meets with that spirit, no- 
where more powerful than in Methodism 
spite of its genera] progressiveness, which 
ascribes infallibility to the past and can see 
only dissolution and decay in change. Not 
even the fact that many of our best and 
strongest men are going into the pulpits of 
other Churches, while our reprisals are not of 
equal value, can move this traditional dog- 
matism which isalso well backed by official- 
ism. As long as presiding elders and General 
Conference officers, and not pastors, make 
up the vast majority of Church legislators, so 
long we may expect to wear the swaddling 
bands of the three-year limits. Let the 
next General Conference be composed of 
men actually from the pastorate, and the 
reform is certain to come. I hint this to the 
interested electors. 

No one desires the abandonment of the 
itinerancy. A system which has called 
into being a modern knighthood of the 
Holy Ghost, a body of thousands of men, 
who, casting aside ordinary earthly ambi- 
tions, go at the command of the Church to 
their work, is one too highly favored of God 
to be lightly abandoned. But let this limit 
which mars its beauty and power be 
thrust aside at once. 


Greater possible 


-> 


Tue Emperor Alexander LI, who has just been 
crowned at Moscow, is described as being six 
feet high, deep chested, and broad shouldered. His 
light gray eyes resemble those of his mother’s re- 
lations at Hesse Darmstadt more than his father’s ; 
for the late Emperor had dark blue eyes (such 
as the French call blue black), which are to be 
seen in the pictures of Alexander I, Paul, and 
Peter the Great. In figure and style he is also 
like his uncle, the late Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt. The shape of his head, which is 
above the average size, like most of his family, is 
rather peculiar. His forchead is high. A small 
mouth, with extremely good teeth, which he only 
shows when he laughs, is his best feature. His 
hair is auburn, and his complexion very fair. In 
3t. Petersburg he is always attired in uniform; 
but when on a holiday he wears the black-and- 
white shepherd's plaid, such a favorite with Eng- 
lish noblemen, a black tie, white hat, but no 
gloves (though he carries them), ring or wat~h, 
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THE ANDOVER CREED. 
JTS BEQUIREMENTS, AND HOW IT HAS 
BEEN SUBSCRIBED. 





HY PROFESSOR EDWARDS A. PARK. 


{Iv a pamphlet of about a hundred pages 
Professor Park treats very fully the questions 
#0 much discussed recently concerning the inter- 
pretation of the Creed of Andover 
Theological Seminary and how it has been sub- 
scribed. Ina brief preface he says several facts 
have emerged in the recent history of the Con- 
wregational denomination. 1. 
of the made a “new de- 
parture ” from the system of Orthodox Congre- 
gationalism. 2. They claim that it is of great 
importance, and that new light has been poured 
upon the doctrines of the Bible. 3. They also 
claim that several dogmas must be abandoned. 
4. The principles of the new departure as pub- 
lished awaken a 


Associate 


Some members 


denomination have 


“common fear in regard to 
the principles which lie concealed.” 5, It is 
claimed that the advocates of the new views 
should be admitted to the professorships of the 
theological seminaries, that Andover Seminary 
may lead the new departure, and that the new 
movement may be called the **‘ Andover Move- 
ment.”” He goes on to say that of all the sem- 
inaries of the Presbyterian and Congregational 
Churches, no one is #0 firmly bound to resist the 
that of and 
none, unless it be the Andover, could be “ per- 
suaded to identify itself with this movement.” 
The first chapter discusses “four of the doc- 


new movement as Andover, 


trines essential to the integrity of the Andover 
Creed.” The second describes the relation of 
Phillips Academy with the Seminary. The third 
is devoted to the original seminary at Andover, 
and the fourth to the associate statutes and 
Creed. The fifth affirms that “an Andover pro- 
fessor must believe every doctrine which he says 
he believes. The sixth discusses the ** adjust- 
ment of the Creed to the constitutional 
liarities of the Seminary.” The seventh declares 
that the opinions and aims of ths founders lead 
to the belief that their Creed ‘ disallows the 
doctrine or hypothesis of probation after 
death.” The eighth f6 designed to show that the 
very structure and style of the Creed prove that 
it disallows the doctrine. The ninth derives 
proofs from the early history of the Seminary 
to the same effect, and the tenth is a recapitula- 


pecu- 


tion and answer to objections.] 
We copy from chapter nine, in which Professor 
Park explains his own subscription to the Creed : 


PROFESKOR PARK'S KUBSCRIPTION. 

In order to justify the “ new departure ” from 
Calvinism and the Andover Creed, it has been 
recently said with renewed emphasis, #hat when 
I was clected to the Abbot chair in 1847, I was 
allowed to sign the Creed without believing all 


of it. The Rev. Dr. Dana voted against my 
election. He opposed the election of Dr, Woods 
in 1808, In the same year he opposed the union 


of the Hopkinsian with the Andover Seminary. 
He believed that the Associate Creed was not the 
main basis of the Seminary, but was to be both 
explained and supplemented by the Catechism. 
Through life he was so consistent with himself 
that he haw been happily compared to Abdiel. 
All the other trustees and all the visitors voted 
for my election. If they broke down the Creed 
in voting for me, that one error is no justifica- 
tion for repeating it. But, in the first place, not 
one of them ever intimated to me that he doubted 
my strict allegiance to the Creed. I should have 
regarded the intimation as an insult to me and 
as an implied charge of prevarication. Secondly, 
I have reason to think that every one of them 
would have voted against me if he had regarded 
me as willing to declare that I believed the Creed 
while I did not beheve it fully. If I had rejected 
one article, I might have rejected a second, 
third, and fourth. Thirdly, I thought that I 
accepted the Creed in all its details as well as in 
its substance. I now think that I have taught 
all its doctrines in the sense intended by its chief 
framers. In all those doctrines I was educated in 
my carly youth. I believed them before I ever saw 
the walls of Andover, and I was more deeply con- 
vinced of their truth while I was a student in the 
Seminary, and have been still more profoundly 
convinced by my intercourse with two of the di- 
vines who helped to insert these doctrines into the 
Associate Creed. From the fact that I have 
occupied my chair with a consciousness of ac_ 
cepting all these doctrines, it is an illogical in- 
ference that other persons may occupy chairs of 
instruction in the Seminary while they have the 
consciousness of not accepting all these doc- 
trines. Fourthly, the particular statements of 
the Shorter Catechism which I am accused of 
declining to accept are thre very statements which 
are excluded from the Associate Creed ; and the 
particular doctrines which Lam accused of teach- 
ing in defiance of the Creed are the very doc- 
trines justified by the Creed, or accepted by many, 
f not all, the framers of it. My accusers say 
that I have believed in the doctrine of “ natural 
ability,” the very doctrine specified in the Creed 
(arts. 29, 30); that I have not believed in the 
doctrine of a passive sin—a sin of nature distinct 
from free choice; but there is no such doctrine 
stated in the Creed ; the only kind of sin alluded 
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to is a sim of moral action (art. 9); that I have not 
believed in the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
descendants, or of Christ’s righteousness to the 
elect; but cach of these doctrines, as well as that 
of natural inability, is designedly omitted from 
the Creed (compare the Creed with the Cate- 
chism in arts. 9, 10, 16); that I have not believed 
in the literal covenant of works, according to 
which the descendants of Adam sinned in him, 
and fell with him; but all distinct mention of 
this covenant is excluded from the Creed with 
special and singular care (compare art, 8 of 
Creed and art. 8 of the Catechism); that I have 
adopted the governmental and not the judicial 
theory of the Atonement. But here I have agreed 
with all the Hopkinsian and some of the Calvin- 
istic fathers of the Seminary. Men accuse me of 
not having insisted on the theory of “ verbal in- 
spiration,” and of having insisted on nothing 
more than the entire accuracy of the Bible in its 
religious and ethical teachings. Here, too, I 
have never supposed that I was ‘deviating from 
the langugage or spirit of the Creed. The second 
question in the Shorter Catechism is: ‘‘ What 
rule hath God given to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy him?” The answer to this ques- 
tion is: “The word of God which is contained 
in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments is the only rule to direct us how we may 
glorify and enjoy him. The second article in the 
Creed borrows the second answer in the Cate- 
chim, and ex vi lerminorum relates to religious 
“faith and practice.” Many, if not all, of the 
Seminary fathers believe that the Bible was not 
given to teach the secular sciences. They did 
not insist that ite astronomical statements are 
scientifically accurate. Whenever they were con- 
vinced that there isa certain law of Nature not 
involving any new doctrine of religion or morals, 
they abstained from quoting the Bible in opposi- 
tion toit. If I had anticipated the “new de- 
parture from Calvinism, I do not know how I 
could have opposed it more carefully than by my 
words in defining inspiration. I have defined 
it as “‘such an influence of the Holy Spirit on 
the minds of the writers of the Bible as caused 
them to teach in the best possible manner what- 
ever they intended to teach, and especially to com- 
municate religious truth without any error, 
either in religions doctrine or religious impres- 
sion.” The difference between this view and the 
view advocated by men of the “‘ new departure” 
may be seen, among other particulars, in the fol- 
lowing one; The general impression of the Bible 
is that the probation of the human race is 
limited to this life. Account for it as we may, 
the main drift of the Bible has always urged the 
majority of its readers to believe this doctrine. 
The main drift of the Bible is the result of its 
inspiration and proves the doctrine to be true. 
Now, there are men of the “‘ new departure” who 
admit that the general impression of the Bible 
is in favor of this doctrine, but suppose that 
there are some words, as 1 Pet. iii. 19, 20, in 
favor of the opposite doctrine ; who concede that 
these words are obscure or ambiguous; who 
still maintain that we are not authorized to be- 
lieve either the doctrine favored by the general 
impression, or the doctrine favored by the ex- 
ceptional words of the Bible. It is needless to 
reply that our faith should always be conformed 
to evidence ; to preponderating evidence. If the 
general impression of the Scriptures is in favor 
of the orthodox doctrine, our faith should har- 
monize with that impression. If there are ob- 
secure texts, which may perhaps oppose it, we 
may regard them as objections which we cannot 
answer; but the logical rule is that our faith 
should move on with the main current of proof, 
even if there be incidental obstacles which we do 
not know how to remove. A few rocks in the 
river do not roll back the full tide of its waters. 

Incidental Circumstances Illustrating the His- 
torical Theory of Subscription to the Creed.— 
After the professor has declared, ‘‘I be- 
lieve that” eachspecified doctrine is trueand 
has come to the end of his promises, the presi- 
dent of the board has usually addressed him in 
words like the following: ‘‘You give your as- 
sentand cunsent to this Creed, without reserva- 
tion.” Sometimes he has said: ‘“‘without mental 
reservation” ; sometimes, “without reservation 
or abatement”; sometimes has added, ‘con 
amore”; once has added, ‘‘ab imo pectore.” 
Here is another instance of the repetitions which 
emphasize the fact that the trustees bave re- 
quired assent to all the articles of the Creed in 
their severalty. 

There has been one instance in which a pro- 
fessor-elect failed to satisfy the visitors in re- 
gard to his belief in infant baptism. The visi- 
tors deferred his confirmation and his inaugura- 
tion for seven or eight weeks. Now, 
the Creed makes no allusion to infant baptism. 
The statutes require that every professor be a 
Congregationalist or a Presbyterian ; but, on the 
theory of loose construction, the Baptists are in 
one sense Congregationalists. Besides many 
Congregationalists do not regard the baptism of 
infants asa doctrine of large proportions. The 
visitors did not adopt this loose theory. They 
insisted on one word, “‘ Congregationalists,” and 
that one word too unessential to be intimated in 
the Creed. 

I write this pamphlet without having examined 





the records of the trustees ; but I have examined 





the correspondence of and about Dr. Eliphalet 
Pearson, and I remember the conversations of 
Dr. Justin Edwards, Dr. Ebenezer Alden, Dr. 
Samuel H. Taylor, Dr. Rufus Anderson, Dr. 


Samuel C. Jackson, Hon. John Aiken, Hon. 
Samuel H. Walley, and I am confident 
that not one of those trustees would 


have regarded it as constitutional for their 
board to passa vote implying that any professor 
may be allowed to teach any doctrine contrary 
to the Associate Creed. I have not the slight- 
est belief that any such vote has ever been passed, 
Still it would be as really constitutional to pass 
itas to allow the professors to teach what the 
Creed does not allow. 


SOME OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

We also extract the following paragraphs from 
the last chapter : 

Objection 1. A minute adherence to the Stat- 
utes of the Seminary cannot be required with- 
out opposing the spirit of its fathers, especially 
its Hopkinsian fathers. ‘ Their very creed was 
the result of progress, and was also the pledge of 
progress. Its ‘studied latitude of phraseology’ 
left the door invitingly open for further im- 
provements in the future.” ‘* Whatthe Hopkin- 
sian party most feared was a relapse to ‘the ab- 
surdities of Old Calvinism.’ Departures from 
the Creed in that direction were what they espe- 
cially sought to guard against. They had no 
fear of progress, except progress backward.” 
“The responsibility of deciding whether the 
doctrinal views of the professors accord with the 
requirements of the Creed” ‘rests with them 
(the professors] primarily and chiefly.” 

Answer, These remarks are only one specimen 
of the methods resorted to for bringing down the 
Seminary trom the position on which its found- 
ere placed it. Has it come to this? It would 
seem that the election of Dr. Henry Ware, the 
modest, careful, upright occupant of the Hollis 
Professorship, led to the founding of Andover 
Seminary, as a check to the progress of Old Cal- 
vinism and as an invitation to theological prog- 
ress. It would seem that, after all the machi- 
nery invented in 1808 for securing the “ consist- 
ent Calvinism” of the Seminary, the professors 
in 1882 are free to decide whether they will teach 
itor not. Is there much “substantial” need of 
the Andover Seminary? Is there much “ sub- 
stantial” difference between the responsibility of 
the professors at Andover and the responsibility 
of the learned professors at the Harvard Theo- 
logical School? 

The character of the Hopkinsian divines is, or 
can be, well known. Everybody who has read 
their voluninous writings knows that they were 
sturdy athletes, rejoicing in their ‘new divin- 
ity,” and certain that it would “ continue as the 
sun and moon forever.” There is a reason for 
saying that they rejected certain statements of 
the ‘*Old Calvinism”; but they did so fcr the 
sake of retaining what they regarded as the sub- 
stance of genuine and “ consistent Calvinism.” 
For rejecting those statements they were some- 
times accused of incipient Arminianism and Pe- 
lagianism; for retaining that substance and 
making it so prominent, they were more gener- 
ally accused of ‘‘Calvinism pushed to a fearful 
extent.” There is a reason for saying that they 
uttered severe words against some forms of 
“Old Calvinism” ; but, where they uttered ten of 
these words, they uttered a hundred severer 
words against all forms of anti-Calvinism.” 
There is a reason for saying that they were in- 
dependent thinkers; but they regarded them- 
selves as having already excogitated the truth, 
and, while standing on that truth, they were in- 
dependent of all opposing authorities. Their 
motto was: ‘‘ We know the truth, and we know 
that we know it.” There is a reason for saying 
that they were progressive thinkers; but they 
regarded themselves as having already advanced 
to the right faith, and they were eager to go for- 
ward and find new proofs of it, new illustrations 
of it, new methods of applying it, and new 
methods of silencing every man who opposed 
any jot or tittle of it. There is a reason for say- 
ing that they stimulated men to free inquiry, al- 
ways, however, on the condition that men would 
inquire with the right spirit, so as to obtain the 
right answers ; and these answers were foreseen 
to be more and more favorable to “‘ consistent 
Calvinism.” But what kind of free inquiry is 
this? Itis the free inquiry of men deeply pene- 
trated with the sentiment “‘ J know Him whom 
I have believed.” But were they not opinion- 
ated? They were commonly said to be, and it 
must be owned that they were inflexible in their 
opinions. Were they not too confident? They 
were commonly said to be, and it must be owned 
that, although very submissive in their relations 
to their Maker, they were very pertinacious in 
their relation to their fellow-men. Did they 
not abbreviate their own creed so as to conciliate 
the Moderate Calvinists? Yes. They made it as 
brief as their consciences would allow, and they 
were the very last men on earth who could be 
suspected of acquiescing in a still further abbre- 
viation of it. They were in favor of progress in 


the interpretation of the Creed, provided that 
the progress were toward the Hopkinsian inter- 
pretation of it. Of course they did not insist upon 
it as a distinctively Hopkinsian symbol ; but they 
did insist upon it as distinctively excluding every 


doctrine or hypothesis inconsistent with Hop- 
kinsianism, In fact, the Calvinistic, as well ay 

ethe Hopkinsian founders of the Seminary illus- 
trated their progressive spirit in requiring each 
of their professors to promise that he would be 
faithful to the Scriptures and seek for “ the best 
light” from Heaven, and “maintain and inculcate 
the Christian faith, as expressed in the Creed by 
me now repeated,” 

Objection 2. The four doctrines for which, 
among others of like spirit, the Andover Semi- 
nary was planned, are not true, and ought not 
to be taught, either at Andover or anywhere. 

Answer 1, The question here is not whether 
they are true, but whether the founders of the 
Seminary have prescribed that they be taught. 
What was the will, what was the intention of the 
founders? In the celebrated case of the Wolver- 
hampton meeting-house, the Lord Chancellor, 
Eldon, decided that where a man gives his 
money to a charitable institution, ‘one of the 
duties of this court [of Chancery] is to take care 
that those who have the management of it shall 
apply it to no other purpose so long as it is capa- 
ble of being applied according to the original in- 
tention. Again: “If any person seeking the 
benefit of a trust for charitable purposes should 
incline to the adoption of a differeut system 
from that which was intended by the original 
donors and founders, and if others of those who 
are interested think proper to adhere to the 
original system, the leaning of the court must be 
to support those adhering to the original sys- 
tem, and not to sacrifice the original system to 
any change of sentiment in the persons seeking 
alteration, however commendable that proposed 
alteration may be.” 

Answer 2. No body of men have had the au- 
thority to declare that the four doctrines named 
above are not true. If the Associate Creed 
had been written in the dark ages, and if the 
great majority of the professors in our Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian seminaries had re-- 
nounced the doctrines of Calvinism, and if the 
great majority of our pastors and our churches. 
had lost their faith in the four truths now dis- 
puted, then it might be natural to ask whether 
the Andover institution has or has not a right to 
violate its statutes. Even then the answer 
would be in the negative ; but the heart of our 
churches, the general consensus of the Congre- 
gational and Presbyterian pastors and theolog- 
ical professors are yet in favor of the Calvinistic 
system and in opposition to the four errors of 
the ‘new departure.” For the Andover Semi- 
nary to spring from its old foundations and to 
leap at one bound over our other seminaries and 
over the great majority of our churches, and to 
carry its creed, “‘ without any deviation,” all 
along the line of its ‘‘ new departure” would be 
a phenomenon. 

Answer 3. By nearly all the friends of Andover 
Seminary the four doctrines now in dispute are 
still believed and the four contracted errors are 
still rejected. The great ideas of law—distri- 
butive justice, moral government—are still 
thought to be fundamental. The truths of the 
Gospel still need to be defined clearly and sharply 
and not left ‘in the empire of the air.” They 
still need to be held in their old symmetry, 
and not dislocated and confused; to be proved 
by clear-cut argument, and not promiscuously 
thrown over to the ill-regulated instincts of men. 
They ought to be preached so that they can be 
understood, so that they will arouse the con- 
science, 80 that the forceful words will resume 
their pristine emphasis: ‘‘ Now is the day of sal- 
vation.” 

Objection 3. Let the Creed be true or false, it 
cannot be wisely set up as a fixed and unalterable 
standard of faith. The mind of a professor can- 
not wisely be hampered by it. 

Answer. The question is not whether the 
founders of the Seminary were wise or unwise in 
giving their funds for the express purpose of 
teaching an unalterable creed ; but the question 
is, whether the professors, while they live on 
these funds, ought to teach that creed. If William 
Bartlet, instead of fitting out his ships for the 
East India trade, had prepared them for Arctic 
voyages, for the discovery of new lands in 
hitherto unexplored seas, he might have done 
much for geographical science. If, instead of 
founding a theological seminary, he had founded 
an observatory on some hill in Newburyport 
and had provided for it sharp-eyed observers 
with far-reaching telescopes, he might have con- 
tributed to the detection of now unknown stars. 
If, instead of giving his funds for the mainte- 
nance of theological professors who would teach 
a fixed and definite creed, he had given those 
funds for the maintenance of theological in- 
quirers who would spend their days and nights 
in searching the heavens for new truths, in de- 
tecting obscure theological planets, in looking 
out for new nebulosities, he might, have pro- 
duced a visible effect, perhaps a good effect 
upon the theology of his day. The question is, 
however, not whether it would have been ad- 
visable for him in 1808 to appropriate his funds 
for the means of detecting previously unknown 
doctrines, but whether it is allowable for us in 
1883 to appropriate his funds for the purpose 
of enkindling such a light that the Creed which 
illumined bw mind shall be lost in the new 





and brilliant illumination. The question is not 
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whether an individual scholar may keep his mind 
in a state of perpetual fluctuation in reference to 
religious doctrine, but whether a theological 
seminary with a fixed creed shall fluctuate between 
aset of principles which oppose every form of 
Universalism and a set of principles which favor 
some forms of it. If the Seminary may be allowed 
to veer toward Universalism, it may be allowed 
to veer toward Unitarianism, or toward any other 
system which its founders meant to oppose. They 
could never have been persuaded te endow 4 
seminary which wonld drop one article of its 
creed at every fresh arrival of a German steamer. 
They gave their funds for scmething stable, 
something which the churches could depend 
upon, something which laymen “would know 
where to find.” Ali this may be termed bigotry ; 
but, bigotry or no bigotry, there is the fact and 
there is the law. 

Objection 4. The tame will soon arrive when 
no professor and no visitor will consent to sub- 
seribe the Creed as it stands at present. It will 
soon be, if it is not now, antiquated and obsolete. 

Answer. This is the reason assigned more 
commonly than any other, at the East and at the 
West, for setting Andover Seminary forward in 
the line of the “‘new departure.” The fact is, 
however, that the majority of Calvinistic minis- 
ters in New England at the present day would 
not hesitate to subscribe the Associate Creed ; 
and when all of them have begun to hesitate, 
the Seminary is free to invite its professors and 
visitors from the Presbyterian Church, north, 
south, cast, or west; and when the whole Presby- 
terian Chureh in America has departed from its 
Confession, the Seminary can import its profess- 
ors from Scotland ; and when Scotland has de- 
clined, there will be ample time for considering 
what todo next. The Seminary is liberal toward 
all men of the two denominations who adopt the 
substance of the Shorter Catechism as that sub- 
stance is expressed in the Creed, and is exclusive 
toward all men who do not adopt the substance 
of the Catechism as that substance is expressed in 


the Creed. ae : 
Hymn Dotes. 


AMERICAN WRITERS. 


BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 





THOMAS MACKELLAR, 


Our hymns have generally been written by 
clergymen, by women, or by men of a literary or 
secluded life. Active and successful men of busi- 
ness have often been good Christians, but seldom 
wooers of the muse. Mr. MacKellar is an excep- 
tion. Constant occupation and eminent success 
in a very different field have not dampened his 
early love for song, nor checked his fertility in 
producing rhymes; and in this, as well as in 
type-founding he has made his mark. 

His career has been of the typical American 
sort, so dear to the maker of campaign biog- 
raphies and the like. Nearly sixty years ago he 
Was a poor boy, beginning to make his way in 
New York, though of good old stock on both 
sides. His father’s father was a Presbyterian 
elder in Scotland, as he is now at Germantown, 
Pa. His mother’s family were Dutch Protestants, 
settled in New York hefore 1644. They had been 
wealthy, but the wealth had taken to itself wings. 
Being left an orphan at eightcen, with younger 
brothers and sisters mainly dependent on him, 
he consulted a Quaker lawyer as to the feasibility 
of recovering some part of the paternal property, 
and received this wise advice: ‘‘Thomas, I hear 
thee is an industrious lad. Now thee had better 
stick to thy work, and thee will make a fortune 
before thee can get this one.” On this he acted. 
Years before he had struck out for himself, be- 
ginning as a printer at fourteen (he was born 
August 12th, 1812), and soon entering the service 
of J. and J. Harper, where he became proof- 
reader in his sevegteenth year. He was ar 
omnivorous reader, and carried on his education 
as best he might. 

In the Spring of 1833, when not yet of age, he 
removed to Philadelphia, and entered as proof- 
reader the type and stereotype foundry of John- 
son & Smith, where he soon became foreman, 
and in 1845a partner. His zeal and skill added 
greatly to the business and reputation of the 
firm, which in 1860 took the name of MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan. Their specimen.books, pre- 
pared by him, had some years ago “‘ cost at least 
$100,000." He founded and long conducted the 
“Typographic Advertiser.” His ‘American 
Printer ” (1866) is ‘‘the most successful book of 
that kind extant, having reached a thirteenth 
edition last year. His house (I quote from a re- 
cent Germantown paper) is ‘the largest and 
most celebrated type-foundry in the world, with 
ramifications over the civilized surface of the 
globe.’ It has depots of supplies in every part 
of our country, besides an agency in London and 
another in Australia. 

Presiding over this vast business and watch- 
ing with loving care for all improvements in his 
art do not absorb Mr. MacKellar’s energies. 
Historical societies, academies of science and art, 
associations of one kind and another, find in 
him & member and officer. Especially has he 


For a quarter of a century he was corresponding 
secretary of the Philadelphia Bible Society. He 
opened one of the first mission schools in that 
city. His eldership has not been a sinecure. 

He could never abandon poetry. In ‘early 
youth, we are told, he often “ groaned in agony 


tion and his thronging fancies settle into meter. 
That difficulty was soon overcome. His first piece 
was printed 1833 or ’34. For some time he wrote 
weekly for Neal's ‘‘ Gazette.” He has published 
‘Droppings from the Heart,” 1844; ‘‘ Tam's 
Fortnight Ramble,” 1847; ‘ Lines for the Gentle 
and Loving,” 1853; “ Rhymes Atween Times,’ 
1872; ‘‘ Hymns and afew Metrical Psalms,” 1883. 
This last volume appeared very recently, and 
gathered up most of his sacred lyrica, written 
since 1840, with considerable additions of the 
last two or three years. Several of the earlier 
ones are more or less familiar. 
“ There is a land immortal.” (1845.) 

This appeared in Neal's *‘ Gazette,” 1846, and 
is adopted by Dr. Robinson's ‘Songs for the 
Sanctuary.” 

“In the vineyard of our Father.” (1845.) 
Written for a Sunday-schoo! celebration, and 
used by the Episcopal Hymnal, by Dr. Hitch- 
cock, and by the Oberlin Manual. 

“Jesus, when my soul is parting.” (1848.) 
Admitted to Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘ Christ in Song.” 
“Draw nigh to the holy.” (1851.) 

Found in Dr. Sumner’s “‘ Songs of Zion,” and 
in Professor Cleveland's “ Lyra Sacra Ameri- 
cana.” 

“ All unseen tne Master walketh.” (1852.) 


Dean Alford’s ‘Year of Praise” (1867), which 
admite but five other American hymns. It is 
the last half of a piece beginning : 

“ Bear the burden of the present.” 

“ Atthe door of mercy sighing.” (1871.) 

Used by Dr. Hitchcock. What was originally 

the first stanza, “Long of restful peace for- 
saken,” is omitted by the author in his recent 
volume. Others, as, 


“ Book of grace and book of glory,” (1843) 


may be found in sundry juvenile and occasional 
collections. 

One can never tel) beforehand whether a hymn 
will come into us2 or not; but some of the new 
pieces have strength and sweetness. Here is a 
spiritual song, narrative rather than hymunic, 
and pleasantly characteristic of the author 
(1882) : 


“Sometimes, in quiet revery, 
When day is growing dim, 
The heart is singing silently 
A sweet, unwritten hymn. 


“ The strains are not to measure wrought 
By cunning of the mind; 
But seem like hymning angels brought 
From Heaven, and left behind 


“ The misty hills of bygone grief, 
Once dark to look upon, 

Stand out like blessings in relief 
Against the setting sun. 


“ The rain may fall, the wind may blow, 
The soul unhindered sings, 
While, like the bird ‘neath sheltering bough, 
She sits with folded wings— 


“ A brief and pleasant resting space, 
A glance at Beulah land, 
Before she girds herself apace 
For work that waits the hand. 


“ Then, giving thanks to Him who poured 
Refreshments in her cup: 
She hears the calling of her Lord 
And takes ber labor up.” 


Whether strictly hymnic in form or not, and 
many of them are so, Mr. MacKellar’s lyrics are, 
in substance, true hymns, full of ripe experi- 
ence and of the simplicity and fervency of faith, 
hope, and charity. They bear the stamp both 
of his success and of his trials. He married 
early, and has buried a wife and five children. 
His verses are those of one familiar with the 
heavenly homesickness, and with the joy of ac- 
tive duty. They are practical, not theoretic or 
one-sided. This (written 1870) is in the spirit 
of Whittier’s ‘‘ My Psalm” : 


“ My soul is resting in God's peace,} 
Without a care or fear; 
The tumults of my bosom cease, 
For Christ my Lord is here. 


“The Spirit poureth from on high 
A sanctifying tide; 

And, bathing in its stream of joy 
My soul is satisfied. 


“ He driveth curious doubts away - 
He giveth childlike faith ; 
And so I take the yea or nay, 
Just as my Saviour saith. 


“I have not other wish to be 
Than what my Lord ordains- 
So what He knoweth best for me 
That be my richest gains. 


“A spirit meek and quieted 
Is better than a crown; 
How rich the blessing on the bead 
That Jesus sendeth down. 


“ Here in His banquet-house I bide, 
His banner o'er me, Love, 
And wait the coming eventide 
Of perfect peace above.” 





been active in philanthropic and religious work. 


Legion UNtivenstry. 


of spirit,” because form would not follow concep- | 


| 


This had the unusual honor of being adopted by | 
| but because we know how to maintain equable 


Sanitary. 
Is PUBLIC LAW IMPROVING 
HEALTH? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Tue question is not infrequently raised whether, 
with all the modern conveniences which have 
been devised and the sanitary improvements 
which have been made, there has really been any 
addition to human life, comfort, and longevity ? 
It cannot be denied that such a disease as small- 
pox has been restrained in its ravages, and that 
leprosy or plague do not spread desolation and 
terror over whole states and nations, But have 
not other pestilences taken their places and the 
general death-rate of the world been pretty well 
sustained? If this were all true, the question 
would be in order whether, but for these im- 
provements, the death-rate would not have been 
greatly increased, and so the world hastened to 
the grave with a more rapid and widespread 
destruction? It cannot be denied that very 
much has been done for the common interest, 
health, and welfare of the race. The real com- 
forts of life—as to pure air and sunshine, as to 
rightly-constructed houses, as to good food, and 
as to various other conditions of healthful life 


were never 80 much at command. To 
those who have the necessary purchasing 
power, the possibility of life, and even of 
recovery, were never so remarkable as now. 


We have known men and women with con- 
sumption, with diabetes, or Bright's disease, and 
with other ailments once counted incurable, 
either to get well or to have life greatly pro- 
longed, not because of medicines administered, 


temperature, how to secure good air, and how to 
feed so that certain wrong tendencies of assimi- 
lation can be overcome, or such an abundant and 
extra supply of food eaten as shall make good the 
wastage at some particular point. People with 
divers diseases get well, and even if not entirely 
recovered, are enabled to do valuable work for 
their families and for society at large. Public 
administration has also done very much for 
health. Broad avenues, great parks, excellent 
places of resort, sanitary codes, and the applica- 
tion of engineering and chemical] skill have very 
much ameliorated natural conditions, or 80 pro- 
vided for artificial conditions as to render them 
conservative of health. Indeed, with all the 
complaints, we look with pleasure tc many signs 
of progress, and recognize that there is a spirit 
of inquiry abroad as to improvements in this 
direction which imparts a demand for still greater 
progress. But in the midst of all this we fear 
there has been some retrogression, in some cases 
so marked as to make the contrast painful. 

A recent author has well asked: ‘* What can 
the most perfect sanitation, so far as it depends 
upon measures of public authority, do for the 
health and longevity of a community, if the in- 
dividuals composing it systematically contra- 
vene the same?” The value of rest has 
very fully shown both by physiology and by ex- 
perience. But are late hours less common and 
the wear and tear of continuous tire never in- 
dulged in? We know very much as to what real 
food and good food is. Manya private and plain 
table can command it and even luxurious hotel 
tables generally have a bill of fare which includes 
the most nutritious and digestible foods. But do 
individuals realize all that proper eating means, 
and by leisurely chewing, by careful selection, and 
by proper eating, get the force and energy which 
comes in this well-known way? We know much 
of the functions of the lungs; that the nose and 
not the mouth was made for inspiration and 
expiration ; that pure air whose composition we 
know, and not foul admixture of gases and 
organic matter is the ether to be breathed. We 
know the brain and nervous systems have their 
demands and pretty much what they are ; not 
over work, not high-strung tension, not tobacco 
and alcohol, but just that good food, good exer- 
cise, and good management which insure rhythm 
of brain and nerve, as surely as of muscle and 
locomotion; but alas, ill fares the land be- 
cause of individual shortcomings. Law cannot 
make correct stomachs or give control to per- 
verted wills. The table is spread with enough of 
the good and the useful; but some hazardous 
dish, some grease-cooked delicacy, or too enorm- 
ous a quantity disturb the equilibrium. The 
air of shore or mountain is fine; but 
the sojourner presumes upon its tonicity, and 
gives himself loose to indulgences that many- 
fold counterbalance the good that should 
accrue. A day of recreation is given for the 
tired workers in the shops. But how, too often, 
is the good “inverted by the perversity of the 
trippers 7” Oakes and peanuts, candies and 
beer, tobacco-fumes and various excesses antag- 
onize the good sought, and many an one returns 
not so well fitted for the work of the week as if 
no such day had intervened. Itis not lack of 
outside sanitary administration, or lack of 
knowledge, either acquired or within reach, that 
is troubling our population so much as a failure 
to grow in self-control and self-restraint. It is fall- 
ing too much out of our homes and our schools. 
It is mostly by the exercise of physical control 
that we learn our lessons of restraint. Our 


been 


over self, or the loss of it. No legal arrange- 
ments as to streets, or sewers, or buildings, can 
make this body which is builded right, unless it, 
too, is under control, Itis the lesson of phys- 
ical mastery of self that we urge. Do not 
buy indulgences at so dear a cost. Run this 
physical machine on a basis, and not as an appe- 
tite, or as a constant yielding to forces which 
science, art, and judgment alike claim as de- 
structive. It is only when the hygien'c law res- 
ident in one’s self is obeyed that we shall get the 
full value of the regulative laws of the city, 
state, or general government, and thus receive 
the blessings of public provision, because our 
bodies are not already the prey to license or 
some form of unrestrained and devitalizing de- 


Fine Arts. 


ART IN THE HOME. 


I, 


Bur a very small percentage of our population 
is made up of millionaires. The largest class is 
the so-called ‘* middle-class”; a class that has 
an income large enough for something more 
than a living, but not income enough to buy 
luxuries without consideration, For this class, 
and those, too, who must sometimes pinch to 
bring together the two ends of income and ex- 
penditure, these articles are written. Wherever 
there is a home, however humble, there may be 
art in its finest, truest sense, There are none 
too poor to have some thought of beauty in their 
dwellings. Art is no more than akill in the fit- 
ting and joining of things, and fine art is no 
more than fine or finished skill in such fitting 
and joining. Polite arts, we sometimes say, and 
only mean polished arte; handiwork, by thought 
and knowledge of beauty made lovely, These 
are to be practical articles, written in the hope 
that some who read them will be able by their 
suggestions to make their dwellings, whether io 
city or country, whether crowded rooms in a 
t* flat,” or spacious rooms in a farm-house, more 
beautiful. 

Let us begin. 


Time is too precious to waste it 
in introductions. There can be no “in the 
house” until there is an outside, With the out- 
side of city houses the dwellers within have lit- 
tle todo. The color and decoration is decided 
by the architect and owner, and the tenant can 
rarely change the color of a single brick, The 
most that can be done in the way of exterior 
decoration is an awning at the front window in 
Summer time, or window-boxes filled with flow- 
ers, and window curtains and shades of such 
tints as shall not violate correct canons of color, 
Let us make ourselves safe on this score, by get- 
ting well into our heads a few of the greater 
laws of chromatics. A single book on chromat- 
ics, say Professor Rood’s most admirable and 
simple treatise, will furnish all and more than 
is necessary to be known as to the laws of com- 
pletory contrast and color harmony. We shall 
learn in an hour's reading what colors we should 
have in the stripes of our awnings and what 
traces of flowers to put into our window-gar- 
dens, so that they shall harmonize with the red 
bricks or brown stone of the house, Or even an 
article on chromatics in a good cyclopmwdia will 
cover the ground; will be better, perhaps, since 
it will sum up the diverse speculations of Van 
Bezold, Camille Piton, Chevreuil, and Rood. 

But the dweller in the country house is far 
more likely to own his dwelling, and can de- 
termine what color it shall be. He has made a 
little study of chromatics, and he looks about to 
see to it that he brings his house into harmony 
with ite surroundings. If he can learn the nat- 
ural material, he is quite safe. If there be any cru- 
dities of color in the newly dressed stone or 
brick, Nature, who never makes mistakes, and is 
always ready to correct them, will find a remedy, 
If there be granite too white from the chisel, 
there will soon be dust and moss and creeping 
vines to tone it down. If there be brick too red 
from the kiin, there will be either fading or oxi- 
dization going on to change the color to meet the 
surroundings. 

But suppose it is a little frame cottage to be 
painted. Then there must be thought, if there 
is to be beauty. Let us suppose it is a cottage 
among green trees. Under the trees are deep 
shadows, while the stretching branches lift the 
leaves into the most vivid green in the sunlight. 
We must take into consideration both the 
shadows and the local color. To harmonize 
with the black in the shadows we must get some 
gray into our house color; never white, because 
we do not want violent contrast. If there be 
some green in the gray we have still furthe 
brought the house into harmony with its sur. 
roundings. And then, by way of complementary 
contrast with the vivid greens in the sunshine 
we may put some little touches of red here an 
there, not brightest red, because even our mos 
vivid greens are, when taken in masses, subdue 
witb shadows; but just little touches here an 
there, on moulding or cornice, or perhaps n 
more than frames of windows. It is well to sto 
and thiak what Nature would do with a fram 
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brownish-gray, and under the overlapping clap- 
boards and shingles would fasten bits of green- 
gray moss, and as it grew older and older, would 
put yellow and red ends to the moss tufts, and 
at the same time would keep the brick chimneys 
red and in most delightful and restful harmony 
with the roof. 

The nature of the soil that surrounds a house 
should be taken in account in painting it. The 
roads and paths that lead up to it are prominent 
on the surface, and the eye brings them at once 
into relation with the dwelling. On the red soil 
of New Jersey, the reddest browns, very dark, 
look well ; a deeper shade of that soil making a 
fine contrast with the deep green foliage that 
always goes with such a soil. On the sea-shore 
there are three colors to be taken account of— 
the color of soil, of sea, and of sky. There are 
not the same great bodies of shadow, and the 
grays lose something of their effectiveness in 
house painting, Comfort demands deep piazzas, 
and there must be awnings to break the glare of 
the sun. The likely absence of green in the sur- 
rounding must be taken account of ; and in the 
cool yellow greens or sage greens, one finds a 
full harmony with the yellow sands and the 
broken, changing greens of the sea, with a suffi- 
cient complementary contrast to the blue of the 


y. 

There are a few maxims as to color in house 
painting that must be taken into account, if one 
would wish the color and the house and the sur- 
roundings to be artistically fitted and joined to 
each other. Here are some of them: 

Nature is the best guide in all matters of out- 
door decoration, 

Nature is never violent in her contrasts. 

Nature uses bright colors sparingly and rarely 
in masses, 

Nature always tempers her bright colors with 
cool gray shadows. 

The relations of one color with another should 
always be accurately harmonious, or in the 
exact scale of complementary contrast. 

White isacolor only fit to mix with other 
colors. How absurd to paint a house white, with 
green blinds; since in Nature, when white is 
used, all the vivid greens go and hide. 

An imitation of anything in paint is abomin- 
able, It is a lie to grain a piece of wood in imi- 
tation of another wood, or to paint wood in 
imitation of stone. 

Whoever paints his house gray, and sands it, 
in imitation of granite, deserves to have his 
knuckles rubbed across the surface daily. 

Paint a house thoroughly at first, and not 
often. Nature is always protesting against the 
freshness of new paint. 

Avoid 
against 


“shiney” paint. Nature protests 
polished surfaces. Only ice is 
smooth, and ice is only a temporary makeshift 
of Winter; a blanket to keep the fish alive. It 
gets itself roughened by the first snow of first 
thaw. 

Art does not demand that your house should 
be painted in relation to your neighbors, but in 
relation to the trees and soil and fields about it. 
Fashion and art are sworn enemies. A certain 
village rich man once painted his house white, 
with vivid blue blinds ; and for a generation the 
village was ugly with whole rows of glaring white 
houses, with impertinent blue blinds. 

In conclusion, make up your mind what color 
you want your house and then have it that color. 
You will have to bully the house-painter ; but if 
you don't, he will certainly bully you into a state 
of abject humiliation, 


Science. 


A SUGGESTIVE paper on “latent or resting 
periods of vegetation " appears in the “ Uni- 
versity Circulars” of Johns Hopkins University, 
by W. T. Sedgwick. He premises Winter buds 
and some bulbs, tubers, seeds, and spores, 
however favorable their environment, abso- 
lutely refuse to respond to this environment by 
any perceptible growth, until after the lapse of 
a considerable time. If plucked in the Autumn 
or brought within a hot-house, it makes no dif- 
ference how much sunshine, warmth, and moist- 
ure they receive, except in rare cases, they will 
not unfold until the ordinary allotted time. He 
instances potatoes and onions in cellars, which 
remain dormant all Winter, and then, though 
with the same environment, sprout in spite of 
the farmer’s desire to retain them in a quiescent 
condition. He endeavors to account for the 
differences which very often closely allied plants 
present, in this respect, by heredity. He assumes 
that there was a time when a plant with seeds or 
spores germinating at once on maturity came 
under conditions which would destroy 
a young plant starting thus early 
into growth, and it became to the 
interest of such a plant to produce seeds or 
spores which would bridge over a longer un- 
favorable period. In this way preservative ten- 
dencies arose, which in many plants continue as 
habits under hereditary law long after the occa- 
sions which called the habits into existence 
ceased to exist. Just how far these speculations 
may be accepted as contributions to exact science 
may be a question. As speculations they are 
suggestive and useful. The experience of our 
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florists and gardeners is that nearly everything | flask, which bore no resemblance to Penicillium, 


may be forced out of its natural seasons. The 
‘rare cases” are rather those which cannot be 
easily moved, than those which can. The potato 
which remains in the cellar till Spring without 
sprouting, notwithstanding its environment, can 
be forced by gardeners so as to be made to grow 
and get “‘new potatoes” before it would have 
even made a sproutinacellar. But yet there is 
something in habit; for the gardener will tell us 
that a plant once forced can be made to 
bend to the new conditions 
readily the second season than = the 
first. It is evident, however, that environ- 
ment does not cause the differences we see, how- 
ever much it may 
started. 


much more 


influence a change once 
Gardeners tell us that, though the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the germination of seeds 
are exactly the same, a certain quantity do not 
all germinate at the same time. In those which 
germinate soon after sowing—such as wheat and 
other cerealsa—there may be several days of dif- 
ference between the appearance of the first and 
the last. and in those which lie in the ground 
over Winter, though the majority will germinate 
the next Spring, many remain till the second, 
and some remain dormant till the third season 
before they appear. Possibly, in a case where a 
seed remained in the ground three years before 
growing, there might be a hereditary tendency to 
produce seeds which would slowly germinate; 
andif this one should get the chance to perpetu- 
ate itself, it might make a race of this character. 
If again this one should meet with an “ environ- 
ment” just suited to its character, it is easy to 
see how it might be assumed that the “ environ- 
ment” caused the change. 


The eclipse expeditions (to observe the 
total eclipse of May 6th) are reported as entirely 
successful. The American party arrived at San 
Francisco on June 11th, with the English ob 
servers, and the French party is expected in a 
day or two. Professor Holden’s telegram to the 
Eclipse Committee of the National Academy 
reads : 

“American Eclipse Expedition arrived at San 
Francisco June 11th. Holden reports no Vulcan as 
bright as 54% magnitude. Hastings’s observations 
prove the corona to be largely a phenomenon of 
diffraction, by the great change in length of 1474 
line on east and west sides of sun. No black lines in 
corona but D. Full observations with grating-spec- 
troscope, prismatic telescope, and integrating spec- 
troscope by Rockwell, Upton, and Brown. Contacts 
by Preston. English and French parties successful. 

E. 8S. HOLDEN.” 

From fuller reports in-the daily papers, it appears 
that the party reached Caroline Island, on April 
20th, two days before the French party. The 
two English observers, Messrs. Lawrance and 
Woods, accompanied our party; and it was ar- 
ranged that they should attend exclusively to 
photographic work, the Americans taking care of 
the visual observations. The French party pro- 
vided for both kinds of work. The day was fine, 
and the whole program appears to have been 
successfully carried out. The English observers 
obtained plates of the corona, and also of its 
spectrum with several bright lines in it. They 
also got a picture of the reversal of the Fraun- 
hofer lines at the beginning and end of totality, 
and probably a number of photographs at inter- 
mediate stages of the eclipse. The French ob- 
servers obtained photographs of the corona, and 
also of the whole region of the sky near the 
sun. This latter picture was taken in the hope 
of getting the stars, and so catching Vul- 
can, if he exists. The 
port dark lines in 


French observers re- 
corona spectrum, thus 
apparently contradicting our own observers. 
The whole outcome, so far as can now be 
judged, amounts to this: First. An almost ab- 
solute disproof of the existence of Vulcan, or 
any considerable intra-mercurial planet. Second. 
A series of observations by Mr. Hastings, bearing 
in favor of his theory that the corona is in part 
(and largely) a diffraction phenomenon, but by 
no means proving it, unless we are much mistaken. 
Third. A most valuable series of photographs (by 
the English observers) of the corona and its 
spectrum during various stages of the eclipse. 
Their full meaning and value will appear only 
after measurement and discussion, Fourth, A 
full set of visual observations, spectroscopic and 
others, of which we have as yet no details. When 
the written reports come to hand probably still 
other results will appear. 


....There have been many suggestions that 
many genera and species of the lower organisms 
are really but forms of one thing, and that these 
forms not infrequently seem relative to the ma- 
terial in which they grow. In the case of the 
common blue-mould in bread, Penicillium glau- 
cum, some observers believe in great variation, 
naming many distinct genera 28 being but forms 
of this, while some have not fotind the changes 
reported by others. In a recent number of 
the “Johns Hopkins University Circulars,” 
Messrs. W. T. Sedgwick and J. R. Duggan, re- 
port some observations somewhat confirming the 
polymorphic view. Rock candy, dissolved in dis- 
tilled water so as to get a ten per cent. solution 
of sugar, formed the matrix. At the end of two 
weeks in a close, unopened flask, a cottony growth 
was noted at the bottom of the liquid in the 











as usually understood. But spores were ulti- 
mately produced, as in Penicillium, which, being 
sown on book-binder’s paste, produced unicel- 
lular organism, which is by these observations 
known to have come originally from the blue 
mould, 


Biblical Research, 


As the result of ten years’ study over the prob- 
lem of the present Holy Sepulcher, Lieutenant 
Conder concludes: Ist. That the Tomb of Nico- 
demus, immediately west of the traditional Holy 
Sepulcher, is the monument of the Kings of Ju- 
dah, including the tomb of David and of Solomon, 
and existed as such at the time of the crucifixion. 
2d. That a Temple of Venus, or of Ashtoreth, 
stood in Constantine’s time over the supposed 
Holy Sepulcher, and that this was seen by Euse- 
bius, and is the same shown on a coin of Anto- 
ninus Pius, which has the legend C. A. C. (Colonia 
lia Capitolina), with figures of Venus and Cupid ; 
and that the tomb was either covered up and not 
known to exist, or was a crypt used for the mys- 
teries known to have been connected with the 
worship of Venus (as, for example, at Apheka on 
Lebanon, where the Temple of the mourning 
Venus was destroyed, by Constantine’s orders, 
like that at Jerusalem. Jerome declares that the 
Bethlehem crypt, over which Constantine also 
built a basilica, was long used as a mithreum, 
where the birth of Tammuz was celebrated. It 
will be also remembered that Constantine built 
another basilica on the summit of Olivet, where 
the foot-mark of Christ on the rock is still shown, 
and is supposed to have been imprinted at the 
Ascension; which traditional site, visited by 
Saint Helena before the Holy Sepulcher had been 
found, cannot be reconciled with the statement 
that Christ ascended near Bethany (Luke, xxiv, 
50; cf. Acts, i, 12). It is quite possible that an 
old temple of Ashtoreth was restored in the 
second century on the spot now shown in the 
Holy Sepulcher Church, and was reconsecrated 
to Christian use by Macarius as the Sepulcher of 
Christ. 3d. That there is not a single 
allusion in any Christian writer earlier 
than Eusebius (of the fourth century A. D.) 
to the site of the Holy Sepulcher or of 
Calvary, and that we have a complete break 
in tradition of three centuries. The Christians left 
Jerusalem for Pella before the siege of Titus; 
and we do not know when they came back. Thus, 
even if they had preserved at first a feeling of 
veneration for the sepulcher, there is nothing 
to show that any tradition of its site was handed 
down by the apostles to their successors; so that 
had the site been considered very sacred by the 
Evangelists, they would have been more careful 
to describe its position. The Jews considered that 
a man became unclean by stepping over a hidden 
tomb ( Yoma, iii, 3) ; but the facts that the Holy 
Sepulcher was a new tomb never as yet used 
( Luke xxiii, 53) and that the body of Christ was 
raised again may have modified the regard in 
which this particular tomb was held. 4. That all 
the evidence as yet collected points clearly to the 
fact that the present traditional sites were not 
outside Jerusalem at the date of the crucifixion. 
This is admitted by most writers, ancient as well 
as modern, and it forms an objection which of 
itself is fatal to the authenticity of these sites. 


.. The same officer's experience in the Egyp- 
tian campaign afforded illustration of two pas- 
sages bearing on the route of the Exodus. The 
first is that which states, ‘‘God led the people 
about through the way of the Yam Suph,” ‘God 
led them not through the way of the land of the 
Philistines, although that was near” (Exodus, 
xiii, 17). The second states that ‘‘ Pharaoh will 
say of the children of Israel, They are entangled 
in the land; the wilderness hath shut them in” 
(ch. xiv., 3). Both of these statements appear to 
favor the southern route. The way to the land of 
the Philistines was clearly that from Zoan to 
Qantarah, and thence to Gaza, which is still the 
road to Syria, the only line which can be followed, 
because there are wells along it, and one which 
was probably not far from the Mediterrancan 
shore at the time of the Exodus, when Zoan and 
Daphne were almost seaports. This route was 
near to the Israelites in Zoan, being the direct 
one to Palestine, and a very possible one, even if 
they were going to Sinai. When the British 
army was advancing to Qassasin, the import of 
the second passage was vividly demonstrated. 
There was wilderness on either hand; and could 
the army have been driven from the Sweet Wa- 
ter Canal, it would, indeed, have been entangled 
in the land, being so completely shut in by sur- 
rounding deserts. The mixed host, if it went out 
along Wadi Tumeilat, by a branch perhaps of 
the Nile, were actually going by the way of Yam 
Suph. Their enemies were behind, or perhaps 
northwest of them; and a forced march from 
Pi-Ramesses and Salahiyeh would have enabled 
the Egyptians to seize the head of the gulf, as 
then existing at Ismiiilia, and to drive the fugi- 
tives into the sea, which was in front of them; 
for the chariots and chariot-horses (wrongly ren- 
dered “‘horsemen”) of Pharaoh could have cov- 
ered the ground at least twice as fast as the wo- 
men, children, flocks, and herds of Israel. Here 








an exodus occurred which had much in common 
with that of Israel. The poor peasants of Port 
Said and Ismailia had been taught to expect 
every sort of outrage from the Franjis; and 
even when they had learned to the contrary, the 
humanity of the English troops, they were 
still afraid of the ‘“booms”—the gun or 
cannon reports. The women, with great 
bundles on their heads, their blue gowns 
tucked up, their babies hung behind them 
in their veils; aged men helped by their sons; 
the family property on a donkey; the weep- 
ing children, and the hungry looking men, re- 
called at once the plight of that motley host which 
accompanied the armed men of Israel; and the 
slow progress of the departing Fellahin, even 
though left quite unharmed, gave a practical 
test to the theory of Brugsch-bey requiring a 
march of forty miles in one day. With the 
chariots of Pharaoh dashing over the pebbly 
desert on the North, or down the valley behind ; 
with sand-dunes covered only with dry tussocks 
of grass to north and south; with the swampy 
river-mouth in front and the sea to the right, the 
yellow hills of the wilderness beyond the sea, the 
dry wind from the north-east burning their lips, 
what position could have been humanly more 
hopeless than that of the children of Israel when 
Moses *‘ stretched out his hand over the sea?” 


School and College. 


THE commencement exercises of Columbia 
College were held in the Academy of Music, New 
York, on the 13th inst. For the first time, the 
commencement of the Law School was held in 
connection with that of the Schools of Arts, 
Mines, and Political Science. President Barnard, 
after close of the exercises, conferred degrees as 
follows, upon graduates of the different depart- 
ments : Bachelor of Arts, 54; Bachelor of Science, 
2; Bachelor of Letters, 2; Engineer of Mines, 
23; Civil Engineer, 8; Bachelor of Philosophy in 
School of Mines, 5; Bachelor of Philosophy in 
School of Political Science, 15 ; Doctor of Philos- 
sophy in School of Political Science, 3; Bachelor 
of Laws, 147. Honorary degrees were conferred 
as follows: Master of Arts, 7; Doctor of Philos- 
ophy, 4. 


....The graduating exercises at West Point 
were held on Tuesday, June 12th. Secretary 
Lincoln delivered diplomas to the fifty-two 
graduates, General Terry welcomed the ex-cadets 
to the ranks of the officers of the army, and Gen- 
eral Sherman bade the academy a tender fare- 
well, closing. his address with these words: “I 
beg you, one and all, to look upon me kindly ; 
for this may be the last time I shall ever come to 
West Point—at any rate in an official capacity. 
In.two short months I shall cheerfully and will- 
ingly resign my commission. I will surely come 
back from time to time, if I can. I hope you 
will accept this beautiful day as the smile of Prov- 
idence. Good-bye, one and all.” 


....The University of Pennsylvania has, in 
respect of its courses of collegiate study, made a 
new departure. The student has, at the end of 
the sophomore year, the choice of three distinct 
fields. He may continue in the regular academic 
course ; he may study for a diploma in science, 
or in the special line of mechanical or civil 
engineering ; or he may, in the school of finance, 
fit himself for business life. In this last course the 
studies include political economy, constitutional 
law, mecantile law and practice, the history and 
laws of finance, legislation and administration, 
and the theory and practice of accounting ; and 
also general literature, history, and modern 
languages. 


....The New York State Teachers’ Association 
will hold its thirty-cightb anniversary at Fort 
William Henry Hotel, Lake George, on the 5th, 
6th, and 7th of July. Papers will be read on the 
following subjects: ‘‘ Our Schools wholly a State 
Charge”; ‘‘ Vocal Music—its relations to Popu- 
lar Education”; ‘Advanced Methods in Pri- 
mary Teaching”; ‘School Ethics”; ‘‘ Thomas 
Arnold, of Rugby”; ‘‘Memory” (by Dr. B. G. 
Northrop, of Conn.) ; “‘ Educational Gains and 
Needs” (by Prof. J. C. Greenough, of R. I.). 
The president of the association, J. A. Nichols, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., may be consulted for infor- 
mation more in detail. 


...-Mr. R. W. Donnell, of New York City, who 
for many years resided in St. Joseph, Mo., has 
offered to give that city a building and grounds, 
known as the Pattee House, and recently as the 
World’s Hotel, for a female college, on condition 
that the citizens subscribe $10,000 to furnish the 
building and that the Baptists and other friends 
of education in the State of Missouri contribute 
within five years $50,000 as a permanent endow- 
ment fund. Rev. E. 8. Dulin, who has occupied 
the building as a college for young ladies for five 
years past, says that it and the grounds are worth 
not less than $100,000 for educational purposes. 


.....The New York Times refers as follows to 
the Columbia School of Political Science: ‘At 
the Columbia College Commencement yesterday 
there appeared for the first time a graduating 
elass from the School of Political Science, which 
was established three years ago. This, if not the 
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first, is, at least the most promising effort made 
in this country to afford a thorough system of 
instruction in the studies which pertain to the 
administration of public affairs. So far as these 
studies find a place in the regular courses of our 
leading colleges they are necessarily dealt with in 
a fragmentary manner.” 


....The catalogue of Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, Mass., for the year ending June, 1883—the 
one hundred and fifth of the academy's existence 

-has just been issued. The work and reputa- 
tion of the Andover Academy are too well known 
to need comment. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that there have been 267 pupils in attend- 
ance during the year, of whom 169 have been in 
the classical department. 


..Commencement at Biddle University, 
Charlotte, N. C., took place on June 6th, in the 
presence of many white and colored citizens- 
The exercises were held in the unfinished chap- 
el of the new building. The latter will be fully 
completed by next Autumn. The trustees have 
decided to open a normal and preparatory de- 
partment, together with a boarding hall, at the 
beginning of the next term. 


....-The commencement of Olivet College, 
Michigan, occurs on June 21st. ; of Lafayette 
College, Eaton, Pa., on June 27th ; and of Green- 
wich Academy, East Greenwich, R. L, on June 
28th. Pennsylvania State College will also hold 
its commencement on the 28th, together with 
exercises appropriate to the inauguration of 
George W. Atherton as president of the College. 


....Commencement day at Vassar occurred on 
Wednesday, the 13th. It was the seventeenth 
commencement, and thirty-nine young ladies re- 
ceived the baccalaureate degree. Diplomas in 
the School of Music were conferred upon five 
young ladies, and upon one in the School of 
Painting. The total number of students during 
the past year has been 314. 


....The faculty of Harvard College have de- 
cided to set apart for graduate students next 
year four scholarships of at least #250. These 
scholarships are to be open for candidates for the 
degree of Ph.D., who are in need ef pecuniary 
assistance, and who have been in residence at 
the university throughout the year. 


....The eleventh annual commencement exer- 
cises of the Stevens Institute of Technology, took 
place on Thursday of last week, in Hoboken. The 
graduating class numbered 19. The degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon Thomas 
B. Stillman, and Doctor of Engineering upon E. 
D. Leavitt, Jr. 


...-The recently-issued catalogue of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., gives the attendance 
in the different departments for the past year as 
follows: collegiate, 59; preparatory, 130; Eng- 
lish, 106 ; musical, 35. Of the 330 students, 155 
were young ladies, 


...-The Bureau of Education, at Washington, 
has issued a circular of information, giving the 
legal provisions of the several states of the Union 
respecting the examination and licensing of 
teachers. The facts contained in the pamphlet 
will be of interest and usefulness to all educators. 


-.--The La Teche Seminary, of Louisiana, has 
had an attendance during the year of 217 stu- 
dents, subdivided in departments as follows: 
theological, 6; classical, 3; university prepara- 
tory, 2; English, 67; intermediate, 64; prima- 
ry, 78. Three names are counted twice. 


....Hon. Henry Wade Rogers of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has informed the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan that he accepts the appoint- 
ment to the Tappan professorship in the law de- 
partment, made vacant by the resignation of ex- 
Governor Alpheus French, of Ann Arbor. 


...-The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Female College held 
its twenty-eighth annual commencement on 
June 14th. There were seven graduates in the 
class of liberal arts, two in the School of Music, 
and one in the School of Elocution. 


....The thirty-first annual commencement of 
the Bordentown (N. J.) Female College occurred 
on Thursday of last week. There were eleven 
young ladies in the graduating class. 


...-The trustees of Vassar College have elected 
Manuel J. Drannon, of Harvard College, profess- 
or of rhetoric and English literature, to succeed 
Professor Backus. 


...-The fiftieth class of Hanover College. 
Madison, Ind., was graduated on June 14th, and 
included the first young lady graduate of the 
institution. 


....-Hon, John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chica- 
go, is to preside at the reunion of the alumni of 
Dartmouth College, at Hanover, N. H., on Wed- 
nesday, June 25th. 


....The public exercises of the “ famous class 
of °53,” at Yale, on June 26th, will include a 
poem by Charleton T. Lewis and an oration by 
Andrew D,. White. 


....Governor Cleveland is to lay the corner- 
stone of the Cornell-McGraw Memorial Chapel 
and the McGraw-Fiske Hospital at Cornell Uni- 
versity, to~lay. 





Z evsonalities. 


Henry Irvine, the English actor, is to be 
entertained at dinner by a most notable assem- 
blage, including as repr tatives of literature, 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Matthew Arnold; of 
science, Professor Spottiswoode and Professor 
Tyndall; of art, Mr. Leighton, Mr. Millais, and 
Mr. Tadema ; the editors of nearly every import- 
ant journal in London ; three Cabinet Ministers— 
Mr. Gladstone, Ear] Granville, and Mr. Cham- 
berlain ; the American Minister, the Dukes of 
Sutherland, Beaufort, and St. Albans ; Earls Dal- 
housie, Rosebery and Lytton; several judges, 
in addition to Lord Chief-Justice of England 
Coleridge, who presides ; the leading managers 
and actors of the London stage; and numerous 
other celebrities, naval, literary, social, musical, 
medical, from every class of London life. 





....-A traveler in Yucatan writes thus of Mr. 
Ayme, the United States Consul there: ‘‘ Mr. 
Ayme, the Consul, has been devoting himself 
to explorations in this purgatory which 
fairly place him alongside of Dante. For 
three years he has been examining into the 
mysterious buried cities of the interior of Yuca- 
tan, and has acquired a mass of curious informa- 
tion which cannot fail to throw much light on 
one of the most fascinating problems of Ameri- 
can archeology. His visit to the United States 
18 largely to report his discoveries to learned 
bodies there and enlist their help in renewed in- 
vestigations.” 

....A western correspondent, who says that 
Robert T. Lincoln is Secretary Chandler’s sup- 
posed candidate for the presidency, writes of the 
former as follows: ‘‘Do you want to know his 
leading characteristic? It is a sturdy love of 
justice ; the desire to know and to do that which 
is right. This and plenty of common sense in 
forming judgments of the course to be pursued 
make Robert Lincoln an admirable administrat- 
or. To do the very best things for the army 
and for every officer and man in it, to maintain a 
high order of efficiency and of personal honor, 
and to protect the rights of the people is his 
idea.” 

....When President Garfield gave Genera] Wal- 

lace his commission e8 minister to Constanti- 
nople, he wrote across the paper ‘‘Ben Hur” 
a graceful compliment most gracefully given. 
In Constantinople, General Wallace has been re- 
ceived with distinguished honor and attention. 
“Ben Hur” has been translated into Turkish by 
the imperial scribe, at the Sultan’s order. The 
Sultan has offered the General many valuable 
gifts, among them two Arabian horses, and the 
star of the Order of Mecdjidia, which he has 
been compelled to decline, in accordance with 
the laws of our country. 


....John G, Whittier often writes impromptu 
verses in albums and elsewhere, bright with a 
gayety that does not often appear in his more 
important works. Not long ago he wrote in the 
album of a young lady, who, with her friends, 
had been rallying him on his bachelorhood, the 
following lines : 

“ Ah, ladies, you love to levy a tax 

On my poor little paper parce] of fame ; 

Yet strange it seems that among you all 

Not one is willing to take my name— 

To write and rewrite, till the angels pity her, 
The weariful words, Thine truly, WHITTIER.” 


...-The Rothschilds are said te hold $400,000,- 
000 in United States bonds, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts-Bartlett $20,000,000, the Duke of Suther- 
land $5,000,000 and Sir Thomas Brassey $5,000,- 
000. Among our own citizens W. H. Vander- 
bilt leads off with €37,000,000, instead of the 
$50,000,000 of last year ; Jay Gould has $13,000,000 
of registered bonds and a large amountof coupon 
bonds; Fivod, of California, has $15,000,000, 
and there are half a dozen with $10,000,000 each, 
while Moses Taylor, of New York, holds $5,000,- 
000, and D. O. Mills $4,000,000. 


....John H, Bryant, brother of the poet, re- 
cently celebrated his golden wedding at his 
home in Princeton, Ill. Congratulatory letters 
were received from John G. Whittier, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and Rev. Robert Collyer. 


....Gen. Phil Sheridan’s friends have bought 
him a house at Washington for $43,000, which 
he will find open for him when he succeeds Sher- 
man as head of the army. 


....James Freeman Clarke and Francis A. 
Walker are each mentioned as the probable Re- 
publican candidate for Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 


....The bust of Longfellow to be placed in the 
poets’ corner of Westminster Abbey, will be be- 
tween Chaucer and Dryden, and next to Cowley. 


...-Edgar Allau Poe’s old home at Fordham, 
N. Y., where the poet suffered from the keenest 
poverty, was recently sold for $7,500. 


....Bamuel Taylor Coleridge lies buried in the 


crypt of Highgate Church, in London, and the 
crypt is used as a tool-house. 


...-Matthew Arnold will probably visit Amer- 
ica in the Autumn, and spend several months in 
lecturing. 








Pebbles 


Crowsak: A rooster’s sore-throat. 


....Telephone transmitters should be painted 
** yeller.” 


....To be tried for his life: The hen-pecked 
husband, 


....Why must logic have legs? Because it 
stands to reason. 


....People should inform themselves about 
the tariff. It is every man’s duty. 


....A wit being asked, on the failure of s 
bank, ** Were you not upset?” replied: “‘ No;I 
only lost my balance.” 


....Jeems says his boarding-house is too slow. 
He told the old lady yesterday that hereafter he'd 
like to dynamite earlier. 


.... If Massachusetts did not have a Marble- 
head she could not survive under the hard raps 
given her by her governor. 


....It was a Chicago young lady, who, when 
she was presented with a pair of opera-glasses, 
asked how in the world she was to keep them on. 


.The large stone hand of an idol in a Chi- 
nese temple recently fell off and severely in- 
jured a worshiper beneath. “Satan finds some 
mischief still for idol hands todo.” 


..* Say, Bizzy,” said the office boy to the 
keeper of the chips, ‘‘why were the antedilu- 
vian oysters bad?” ‘Give it up, dear boy.” 
“* Because it was the time of No—ah !” 


..A self-made man you see in me, 
Not one of the ar-is-toc-ra-cie. 
I'm a plain old chap, and don’t care a rap, 
If I never am dubbed an LL. D. 


..“ I'm sorry to keep you waiting for your 
money,” said the bank-teller to Smithers, “‘ but 
here’s the money allin yellow boys.” ‘ Never 
mind,” said 8. “I see ‘tis worth the wait in 
gold.” 


....A Rockville, Conn., young lady, who was 
examining some hats in one of the millinery shops 
there lately, innocently inquired: ‘Do the 
crushed strawberry huts have the odor of the 
fruit ?” 


..“*When are you going to make me that 
pair of new boots I ordered?’ asked Gus De 
Smith of his shoemaker. ‘‘ When you pay for the 
last pair I made for you.” ‘*‘ Whew! I can’t wait 
80 long as that!” 


, 


..“*Sanded strawberries” is a new game 
which is played at the table when the strawber- 
ries have been properly prepared for the palate. 
The game is to guess whether the sand came 
with the berries or the sugar. 


....Aunt Esther was trying to persuade little 
Eddy to retire at sunset, using as an argument 
that the little chickens went to roost at that 
time. ‘‘Yes,” said Eddy, ‘but then, Aunty, 
the old hen always goes with them.” 


....A lawyer once asked a Quaker if he could 
tell the difference between “ also” and “‘ likewise.” 
**Oh, yes,” said the Quaker. “* Erskine is a great 


lawyer. His talents are admitted by almost 
every one. You area jawyer also, but not like- 
wise.” 


..**Say, Pat, whatever made you go to work 
for old Uncle Dan? He's the meanest man in 
the country.” ‘ Mane is it?” said Pat. ‘ Why, 
shure an’ he’s the foinest, aisyest-goin’ master 
iver I had, bedad. He gives a man fifteen hours 
to do a day’s work in.” 


.**Look heah, Thomas Jefferson, dis heah’s 
a nice time fo’ you to be gettin’ home !" growled 
Aunt Polly, as her boy came in long after mid- 
night. “Oh! g’long!” retorted Thomas. ‘You 
dunno nuffin’. Habn’t yo’ nebber hearn dat de 
darkey's hour is jes’ befo’ day?” 


.** Well, Sutton, old man, you look pale. 
How are you?” “‘I'm sick. I'm suffering from 
nervous prostration and kindred troubles.” 
“That's bad, I know; for I have suffered from 
the kindred troubles myself. Have got ’em now. 
Have an uncle in the Texas Legislature and an- 
other in the Ohio State prison, and I’m looking 
for an aggravated case of 'em right soon. You 
need n't tell me anything about kindred trou- 
bles and the way they prostrate a fellow's ner- 
vous system. I tell you I’ve had’em; had 'em 
bad.” 


....A gentleman went into a gun store for the 
purpose of buying a gun. He saw a fine sam- 
ple of the stock on a show-case, and attempted 
to pick it up for examination. The German 
storekeeper, who saw the movement, shouted : 
**Mine friend, dots besser you look pooty vell 
out. Dot gun vas loaded, und vhen he goes off 
he kicks like ev’ryt’ings.” The gentleman, 
thinking to havesome fun with the German, re- 
plied, “A gun can’t kick. It has no legs.” 
“Vat!” said the stoorkeeper, “he don’t can 
kick! Yoost vait. I dells you somedings, und I 
gif you a leedle inflamations. I vas in der pish- 
ness, und I know somedings. A gun don’t kick 
mit ite legs ; it kicks mit ite breeches.” 





Ministerial Register. 


BROWN, A. J., settles at Dansville, N. Y. 

CARTER, J. C., accepts call to Logan, Ia. 

CHENEY, D. B., D.D., Elgin, TL, accepts call 
to Lima, O. 

COATS, Onviiie, Cassville, accepts call to Sen- 
nett, N.Y. 

COFFEY, T. M., Bloomfield, Ia., resigns. 

FRANCIS, Epwrn A., died recently at Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., aged 50. 

GIRDWOOD, G. H., Woodstock, Canada, accepts 
call to Marlette, Mich. 

HERITAGE, J., accepts call to Newton, Kan. 

KNOWLTON, J. A., accepts call to North Fair- 
field, O. 

PENDLETON, C. J., called to Carlisle, Ia. 

POLLARD, T., called to second ch., Verona, 
Mich. 

STILL, Oxrver H., ard. in Sag Harbor, N. Y. 

TEMPLE, L. D., ord. at Lake Geneva, Wis, 

UPTON, Jonny, died recently in Brentwood, N. H. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


CLARK, T. J., will supply at Peru, Vt. 

CURTIS, E. D., ord. at Wahpeton, Dak, 

DANIELS, C. H., Cincinnati, O., called to Bec- 
ond Parish Church, Portland, Me. 

DEAN, B.A., Exeter, Neb., called to Meriden, 
N. H. 

DEMERITT, Joun P., Castleton, invited to sup- 

ply at Bridport, Vt. 

FRENCH, 8. F., Tewkebury, Mass., accepts call 
to Wallingford, Vt. 

FROST, Georae B., ord. at Oxford, Maas. 

HART, Hastinos, H., Worthington, Minn., be- 
comes secretary of Minnesota State Board 
of Corrections and Charities, 

HAWLEY, Joun P., Westerly, R. L, withdraws 
resignation. 

HAZELTINE, Epwin A., Kiantone, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HUNTER, Peasant, ord. in Palmer, Maas. 

HUTCHINS, Rosert G., inst? in Plymouth ch., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MARSH, Cuanves A., advance class at Andover 
Seminary, accepts call to Thomaston, Me. 
McARTHUR, Henry G., Fort Atkinson, Wis., 

resigns, 

PALMER, 8. F., will become settled pastor at 
Patchogue, L. I 

POPE, Cuanves H., inst. in Farmington, Me, 

READE, W. C., Candia, N. H., resigns. 

TITSWORTH, Jupson, inst. in Plymouth ch., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BOOTH, R. R., D.D., University Place ch., New 
York City, dismissed. 

ROWLEY, R. C., inst. in Brooks, Ia. 

CONKLIN, Newton J., Lakeville, N. Y., becomes 
Dist. Sec. of Am. Tract Society for Northern 
and Western New York, and Northern Ohio, 
with headqua: ters at Rochester, N. Y 

CRUM, J. H., Gloversville, N. Y., called to Con- 
gregational ch., Winona City, Minn, 

DICKEY, J. 8., accepts call to Garrison, Ia, 

FILSON, W. H., Beechwoods, Penn., accepts 
call to Frenchtown, N. J 

GRIMES, W. M., accepts call to McConnellaville, 
Ohio. 

LAWRENCE, A. D., Cameron, called to Mo- 
berly, Mo. 

PATTERSON, James T., inst. in Cross Creek, O, 

PAXTON, Wm. M., D.D., First ch., New York 
City, dismissed to accept chair in Princeton 
Theological Beminary. 

SMITH. F. G., Fond-du-Lac, Wis., accepts call 
to 8t. John's, New Brunswick, NJ. 

WILKINBON, R. W., inst. in Hunter, N. Y. 


PROTESTANT EPISOUPAL, 


BYRNE, Francis, settles in Silver Cliff, Col, 
DE ROSSET, F. A., accepts call to Larchmont, 
N. Y. 


DRAPER, Franx, ord. deacon in New York City, 

FISKE, Georor M., Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Peekskill, N. Y. 

FOSTER, Tuxovone B., ord. priest in New 
York City. 

GARDNER, Gronoe E., becomes asst minister 
of Trinity ch., Utica, N. Y. 

GASSNER, Grorox 8., appointed ass’t minister 
of Trinity ch., Wilmington, Del. 

GEORGE, J. Francis, Woodbury, accepts call to 
Thompsonville, Penn. 

HARGRAVE, Joun T., ord, priest in New York 
City. 


HITCHINGS, Horace B., elected ass’t. minister 
of Bt. Andrew's, New York City. 

JEFFERSON, H. B., accepts call to Ionia, Mich, 

LE BOUTILLIER, G. T., Colorado Springs, Col., 
resigns. 

LOVEJOY, Danie. H., Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Tacoma, W. T. 

MARTIN, Tuxzopvore D., ord. deacon in New 
York City. 

MAXON, W. D., settles in Waterford, N. Y. 

PARKS, J. Lewis, Schenectady, N. Y., accepts 
call to Middletown, Conn. 

ou, Sy_vanos B., ord. deacon in New York 

ity. 

RADCLIFE, Wi111am, called to Dover, N. J. 

SHERIDAN, H. L, Westfield, Mass., removes to 
Anaheim, Cal. 

STEELE, J., Nerett, ordained priest in New 
York City. 

STOCKING, W. H., D.D., Grace ch., Detroit, 
Mich., resigns, to take effect October 1st, 
STONE, Joszru A., Newark, Del., removes to 

West Chester, Penn. ° — 


VALENTINE, O., accepts call to Tarrytown, N. 


WOOTTEN, Epwazp, Lewiston, accepts call 
Statesville, N.C.’ . a 
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Missions, 
MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN 
JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. OTIS CARY, JR. 


In May, 1881, it so happened that the 
Japanese missions of the English Church Mis- 
sionary Society and of the American Board 
were holding their annual mectings in the 
neighboring cities of Osaka and KoLe. The op- 
portunity was taken fora social yathering that 
was alsv participated in by representatives of 
several other societies. At this meeting the 
question arose whether the time had not come 
when a General Missionary Convention would 
be useful, and such action was taken as ulti- 
mately resulted in the calling of the Conference 
which has just been held in Osaka, The ses- 
sions, which were held in the Municipal Hall 
upon the Foreign Concession, commenced Mon- 
day, April 16th, and continued through the 
week, Fifteen missionary and three Bible 
societies Were represented by about 110 delegates, 
In addition there were several English speaking 
Japanese, who accepted the invitation extended 
to them to listen to the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. A person who had attended similar meet- 
ings in other countries would probably have 
been struck by the comparatively youthful ap- 
pearance of the missionaries. Four of the mis- 
sions in Japan were established in 1859 and 1860 ; 
others not earlier than 1869. Since the average 
age at which persons enter upon missionary work 
is about twenty-five years, the lack of hoary 
heads at the Conference is easily accounted for. 
Even the few that did appear belonged to men 
who had come to Japan from other mission 
fields. 

Monday morning was occupied by a sermon 
upon ‘The Need and Promise of the Power of 
the Holy Ghost in Our Work as Missionaries,” 
by the Rev. J. H. Ballagh, of the American Re- 
formed Church, his text being taken from Acts i, 
8% In the afternoon the Conference was or- 
ganized, the following persons being appointed 
chairmen: Dr. J. C. Hepburn, American Pres- 
byterian Mission; Dr. R, 8. Maclay, American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and the Rey. C. F. 
Warren, of the English Church Missionary 
Society. The latter then presented an address 
of welcome on behalf of the Osaka Missionaries, 
which was replied to by Dr. Hepburn. The lat- 
ter relerred to the fact that it was twenty-four 
years ago this month that he und his wife left 
New York on their way to Japan. They knew not 
even if they would be allowed to land; and as 
they entered Yedo Bay they knelt down to pray 
that in some way a home might be provided and 
that they might be guided in the work which 
they were about to undertake. He little thought 
that he should behold sucha day as this. Nay, 
he did not know that his eyes would ever see one 
Japanese converted to Christ. 

The first paper presented to the Conference 
was a history of Protestant Missions in Japan, by 
the Rev. G. F. Verbeck, D.D. He divided the 
history into two periods; the first extending 
from the Summer of 1859 to the end of 1872; the 
second from the latter date to the close of 1882. 
The first missionaries to reach the country were 
Messrs. Liggins and Williams, of the American 
Episcopal Society, who arrived at Nagavaki in 
May and June of 1859, Later in the same year 
representatives of the American Presbyterian 
Mission landed at Yokohama. Up to 1872 the 
increase of missionaries was smal; but during 
that year the arrivals (not including married 
ladies) were thirty, exactly the number of all who 
had come during the thirteen previous yeara. 

The portion of the paper read before the Con- 
ference was chiefly devoted to the first period. It 
was a tryipg, even a dangerous time, when the 
missionaries were watched by spies and when all 
reports contained references to the hatred of the 
people toward foreigners and Christianity. Up 
to 1866 there was only one Japanese convert, 
while to the Spring of 1872 only ten persons had 
been baptized. Contrasted with this are the 
latest statistics, which show a church-member- 
ship of five thousand, contributing during one 
year 12,000 yen. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper, Dr, Greene men- 
tioned an interesting fact, which served to show 
something of the state of feeling in former 
years. He stated that a physician, now residing 
in Kioto, became a servant of Dr, Hepburn for 
the express purpose of assassinating him; but 
was prevented from carrying out his plan on ac- 
count of Dr. Hepburn’s kindness to him. 

The general subject for Tuesday was “The 
Special Obstacles to the Reception of the Gospel 
in Japan”; the first paper being by the Rev. M. 
L. Gordon, M.D., of the American Board, on 
“The Religious Influence of Buddhism,” Among 
the obstacles arising from Buddhism were the 
difficulty of bringing to Buddhists the idea of 
the nature and attributes of God, the fact that 
Buddhists havea very inadequate conception of 
ain, and the danger of being misunderstood, owing 
to the superficial resemblance of some Buddhist 
doctrines to those of Christianity. In answer to 
the statement so frequently made that the 
Japanese have in Buddhism a religion sufficient 
for their needs, Dr. Gordon replied in the first 





place that the inconsistencies of the followers of 
Buddhism proclaim the fact that they are con- 
scious of its insufficiency : 

“If the Greek, Papal, and Protestant Churches 

were all to regard the four Gospels and the rest of 
the New Testament as having a curious historical 
interest, and should base their teaching, one on the 
Shepherd of Hermas, another on the Epistle of 
Clement, and the third on the Epistle of Barnabas, 
and then al! unite in believing and teaching atheism, 
the resulting confusion would only fairly repre- 
sent that which exists among the Buddhists of 
Japan.” 
A second answer is that the well-known im- 
morality of the Buddhist priests unfits them to 
be the religious leaders of the people. Among 
the proofs of this indictment occurred the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 


“Years ago [ asked a priest, who had cr:ticised 
Protestant Christianity for not requiring celibacy on 
the part of its teachers, what porportion of the 
priests are pure. His reply was ‘Hardly three in 
ten are #0.’ Another, in reply to the same question, 
has more recently suid; ‘Before the Restoration 
not more than one in ten was pure; since thep it was 
worse still.’ While our charity may lead us to hope 
that this is an overstatement, this testimony from 
the ranks of the priesthood is largely confirmed by 
the following statistics carefully collected by an offi- 
cla] in a Japanese Government Hospital: 

* Ratio of immoral diseases to all other diseases in 
the Yokohama Hospital forthe year ending June 
30th, 1852: Buddhist priests, 1 in 3.8; all other 
classes, 1 in 3.346.” 


The Rev, Mr. Waddell, of the Scotch Presby- 
terian, and the Rev. D, C. Greene, D. D., of the 
American Board, discussed other influences op- 
posed to Christianity, the former treating of 
“The Influence of Chinese Literature”; the 
latter, ‘* The Influence of Modern Skeptical and 
Materialistic Literature and Science.” They 
were followed by Dr. Maclay, who read a paper 
on ‘Missionary Itinerating in Japan.” This 
was a plea that more strength should be 
given to itinerating, though he recognized, as 
was afterward emphasized by many in the dis- 
cussion, that the present passport system isa 
great hindrance to this method of working. 
Tuesday evening the discussions were in 
Japanese, Messrs. Matsuyama, pastor of the 
Kobe church, and Ise, of the Imabari church, 
reading papers on what had been the main 
topic of the day. 

Wednesday was devoted to the subject of 
“Education.” Mr. Blanchet, of the American 
Episcopal Church Society, read a paper on ‘The 
Object of Educational Work of Missions in 
Japan,” in which he spoke of the value of schools 
for accomplishing these ends: First, in bringing 
young men under Christian influences. Second, 
in developing Christian workers. Third, in de- 
veloping a self-propagating Church. Under the 
first head he said that, while government schools 
might destroy belief in old superstitions, they 
build up nothing else in their place. Lately, all 
books relating to Christianity, or teaching Chris- 
tian morals, have been removed from govern- 
ment schools and the plates destroyed. The 
reason given for this is that such books were in- 
troducing free ideas faster than was for the good 
of the country. In referring to the value of girls’ 
schools, Mr. Blanchet related the following of a 
daimio, whom he met in Tokio. Though not a 
Christian himself, still he was interested in the 
mission work, and he once said to Mr. Blanchet: 


“ Your preaching and schools for boys are all very 
well; but let me tell you, if you have the welfare of 
our country at heart, the best thing you can do is to 
educate our women. You may think that you get 
your education at schools; but I think you received 
half of your education at home, before you were 
sent to school.” 


The Rev. T. 8. Tyng, of the American Episco- 
pal Mission, treated of ‘* the Methods of Educa- 
tional Work.” The Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., of 
the American Board Mission, followed with a 
paper on ‘The Training needed for Native Pas- 
tors and Evangelists.” Papers on the subject of 
“The Distinctive Claims of Educational Work 
for Women” were prepared by Mrs, Pierson, of 
the Woman’s Union Mission, and Mrs. E. R. 
Miller, of the American Reformed Church Mis- 
sion, The time for the discussion following these 
two papers was chiefly occupied by ladies who 
spoke of their experience in girls’ schools, and 
also in work among the women. 

“Self Support” was the subject for Thursday, 
the first paper being prepared by the Rev. H. H. 
Leavitt, formerly a missionary of the American 
Board, but now of North Andover, Mass. Start- 
ing with the principle that the main object of 
the missionary is to develop, first, the typical 
individual Christian ; second, the typical church 
organization : third, the typical working church, 
he proceded to show how each of these aims is 
likely to be endangered by the use of foreign 
money. In answering the question what influ- 
ences will be favorable to the development of a 
typical working church, Mr. Leavitt said : 

“ A, The Church, as an association of individual 
Christians, bound together by love and a common 
cause, appeals to each member through the needs 
and abilities of his fellow Christians. 

“ Foreign money takes from members of the 
church motives for personal devotion, and so must 
tmjure them and the church, 

“B, Even though appeals have failed to secure re- 
ponse, foreign money is not to be used; for the 





church is unsanctified and needs the reiteration of 
these appeals. 


“C, The church should fee] the need of the 
heathen world about; and foreign money takes 
away the feeling of responsibility. 

“D. Foreign aid tends to destroy simplicity of a 
new Christian community by leading to unnecessary 
expenses, 

“E. Use of foreign money increases the cost of 
the work of the church. ‘Lhe cost of the work doue 
by the church is not over one-third or probably not 
over one-fourth what the same work would cost if 
foreign money was used, 

“F. Foreign money tends to prevent self-control. 

“H. Self support, and that alone, puts the Christian 
forth in the right aspect before the heathen.” 

Hence Mr. Leavitt would have no money given by 
the mission for carrying on the work of the 
churches, 

The Rev. Mr. Meachem, of the Canadian Meth- 
odist Mission, who read a paper on the same sub- 
ject, while recognizing the perils attending the 
use of foreign money believed that, practically, 
we cannot altogether withhold it. 

‘Foreign Money Being Used, How Shall the 
Native Church be Led to Self- Support,” was the 
subject by the Rev. G. W. Knox, of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission. He believed that if 
we were now at the beginning of the work, it 
would be better not to give aid for the support 
of the regular work of the churches. Since, 
however, we have commenced on the other sys- 
tem, we should now strive to show the church its 
ability and encourage systematic benevolence. 
Any help that is given should be in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of the congregation; native mis- 
sionary societies should be encouraged ; the mis- 
sion should not hold itself ready to make good 
deficiencies ; and so far as the native churches as- 
sume the financial responsibility should they be 
free from outside control. In the discussion 
that followed these papers, although some diver- 
gence of opinion was shown, most of the speakers 
thought the time had come when the matter of 
self-support should be urged upon the 
churches. A committee chosen at this time re- 
ported on Saturday a series of resolutions which 
recommended that all aid from mission societies 
for regular church work should be recognized as 
exceptional and not unattended with danger; 
thatthe churches should be urged to make reg- 
ular contributions for their own support and for 
the evangelization of their countrymen; 
and thet in organizing churches self support 
from the first should be urged. 

The convictions of the Committee, and prob- 
ably of a large majority of the Conference, went 
further than these recommendations ; but it was 
thought best to limit the resolutions to what 
would be accepted by all. 

On Thursday was also read the report of a 
committee on a course of study in Japanese. 
Among its suggestions may be mentioned one, 
that new missionaries, in order that their chief 
strength may be given to the language, should, 
for three years, have no responsible work put 
upon them. 

In the evening there was a united conference 
of native and foreign workers, with addresses 
and discussions on the general subject of the 
day. The Rev. Paul Sawayama, pastor of the 
Naniwa church in Osaka, took the ground that 
the churches shou!d from their own resources 
support church, evangelistic, and school work, 
so that foreign societies should provide merely 
for the support of their missionaries. In ans- 
wer to the objection, Wait until the church is 
strong, he replied that the work will ever be in 
proportion to the strength of the church, so that 
when the church becomes twice as strong as it 
now is, there will be twice as much work, which 
it ought to do. The Rev. Mr. Kanamori, pastor 
of the Yokohama church, maintained that church 
expenses and cost of native evangelists should 
be provided for by the Japanese churches ; but 
for schools, newspapers, etc., help might be 
sought from foreign sources. Other Japanese, 
who joined in the discussion, were not inclined 
to take as advanced ground as these two speakers. 

Friday morning's session opened with a paper 
by T. A. Palm, M.D., of the Edinburgh Medical 
Mission, on “‘ The Position of Medical Missions.” 
J. C. Berry, M.D., then read a paper on “ Mis- 
sionary Health, Vacation, and Furloughs.” He 
believed that the climatic conditions of Japan 
were such as to make it essential for missionaries 
to spend the Summer among the mountains or 
on the island of Yezo. Besides this he recom- 
mended that the first furlough be taken as early 
as the end of the seventh year, and others at in- 
tervals of ten years each. 

The Rev. W. Taylor, M.D., of the American 
Board, who, in the afternoon, discussed ‘‘ The 
Missionaries Health as Affected by His Work,” 
believed that the cause of so many failures in the 
health of missionaries in Japan was to be found, 
not so much in the climatic influences, or in 
overwork, as in the nature of the work. There 
is not only oneof the most difficult languages in 
the world to be learned, but ere this task is 
accomplished the young missionary feels called 
upon to take active part in a work which makes 
deep drains on his sympathies. Hence arises 
worry, which leads to nervous prostration. As 
remedies to this state of things he con- 
sidered that, in the first place, mission 
boards should Jook carefully to the physical 





strength of the men sent out. They should not, 
as some societies do, say: ‘Now we shall expect 
to hear from you in a year”; for they may not 
only hear from, but also see the one who tries to 
follow the implied exhortation. Dr. Taylor had 
carefully tabulated statistics, gathered from dif- 
ferent societies laboring in Japan, by which he 
learned that the fourth and eighth years are the 
most fatal to a missionary’s health. The first 
class of failures he would counteract by allow- 
ing the missionary to take no responsible work 
during the first three years, when the language 
called for all his strength. Then he would have 
the first furlough at the end of the fifth or sixth 
year. To the objection on the ground of ex- 
pense, he presented a formidable array of 
figures, showing that the attempts of Japanese 
missionaries to regain health, etc., had cost 
their societies $88,750. The American Board 
alone had paid $41,000, while societies favoring 
early furloughs were comparatively exempt from 
this class of expenses. In these statistics per- 
sons who Lroke down in less than one year were 
not included, neither is the expense incurred by 
the going home of those who have no expecta- 
tion of returning to Japan. 

On the part of the individual missionary there 
should be such an adjustment of work as would 
favor the least worry, and such as would, toa 
great extent, keep the sensibilities in the back- 
ground. 

Other papers of Friday were by the Rev. 
Nathan Brown, D.D., of the American Baptist 
Mission, and Dr. Hepburn, on “The Prepara- 
tion of a Christian Literature” and the “ Prin- 
ciples of Translation into Japanese.” 

Saturday morning the Rev. Charles Warren 
presented a paper entitled, “ Should the Num- 
ber of Foreign Misssionaries in Japan be In- 
creased?” 

The paper had been called out by a letter from 
Dr. Happer, of China, in which he suggested that 
the Conference consider the advisability of such 
an enlargement of the mission force in Japan as 
would look to the evangelization of the land 
within a very few years; a result which would 
not only have great effect on other Asiatic coun- 
tries, but would also encourage the home 
churches to more earnest effort for the world’s 
conversion. 

The essayist, and others who discussed the 
topic, believed that a considerable increase of 
the working force was advisable. As one person 
expressed it: ‘‘ Never in the history of the 
world has a nation the size of Japan been so ripe 
for the preaching of the Gospel.” Though pres- 
ent restriction to residence in the interior is a 
great obstacle, it was believed that ere many 
years this would be removed, and there should be 
persons now studying the language, who at that 
time shall be prepared to enter on the enlarged 
work. Even under the present circumstances 
there is room for many more workers, 

A paper by the Rev. Walter Dening, Independ- 
ent Missionary of the Church of England, on 
‘“‘Preaching to the Heathen; its Matter and 
Methods,” concluded the literary exercises of 
the Conference. 

The afternoon session was occupied with clos- 
ing business and devotional exercises. Several 
resolutions were passed ; among them one calling 
for more missionaries, and another suggesting 
the opportunity for useful work that would 
be found by qualified ladies who could come to 
Japan and found a school for the training of 
nurses. Of the meetings as a whole one or two 
remarks may be added. First, there was a re- 
markable spirit of unity. Japanese Christians 
who attended the meetings were impressed by 
this fact. It was to them an illustration of the real 
union which exists between those of different 
names. Second, there was manifested a spirit of 
hope. The remarkable success of past labors led 
to a strong belief that, under God’s blessing, 
Japan would in a few years be a Chfistian nation. 
Some said that, with the needed increase of mis- 
sionary forces, Japan would be evangelized with- 
in ten years. Many thought that this work 
would be accomplished ere the present century 
closed. 

Lastly, there was a deep devotional spirit. 
Some came with hearts warmed by the revival 
scenes among foreigners and Japanese at Yoko- 
hama and Tokio. The Conference had for weeks 
been made the subject of prayer. During the ses- 
sion, several Japanese churches in different parts 
of the land were holding special meetings to ask 
for God’s blessing upon all thatwasdone. And 
the devotional meetings held in connection with 
the Conference itself were pervaded with one 
idea—that all assembled might be filled with the 
Holy Spirt, and by receiving power from on high 
be fittted for the work to which they were called. 

YOKOHAMA, JAPAN, May let, 1883. 

_—- - - hf — 

In Marash (Central Turkey) one effect of the 
Protestant schools has been to develop educa- 
tional institutions among non-Protestant sects. 
Women among the Armenians in that city have 
formed an educational society which has opened 
a girl’s school. They gota promise from their 
priests not to interfere, and then secured as 
teacher a graduate from Mrs, Coffing’s school. 
This society now has regular meetings for Bible 
reading in the Armenian church, under the 
leadership of their school-teacher. 
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Literature. 


| The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub 
lishers for all volumes received, The interests 0/ 
our readers will guide us in the velection of work 
for further notice.) 


THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN OF 64 
AND ’65.* 

Tue distinguished reputation achieved 
by General Humphreys during a career of 
nearly fifty years of active service in the 
army, and the very important nature of the 
operations which he describes, have caused 
his book on the final campaign in Virginia. 
with which the ‘‘Campaigns ” 
be concluded, to be looked for with unusual 
interest. It is hard to say whether these 
expectations have been justified or not. 
Those who expected a finished literary 
work, comprehensive and broad in its state- 
ments, and brilliant or attractive in style, 
will certainly be disappointed. But those 
who are familiar with the general course of 
events in Virginia and their correlation 
with events elsewhere will find in this book 
a precise and detailed narrative of what actu 
ally transpired from day to day between 
the Wilderness and Appomattox. There is 
but little of criticism in it of any kind; not 
one word of eulogy, save now and then on 
the gallantry of certain officers, and notably 
of General Hancock; nothing of blame, ex- 
j cept for the wretched mismanagement at 
the Petersburg Mine. From first to last it 
is a recital of events, almost devoid of com- 
mentary or summing up. A deep-rooted 
prejudice against everything that Badeau 
has written is manifest in the early part of 
the book, and with this there is an indirect 
and unexpressed, but still noticeable, dis- 
paragement of General Grant. We fear the 
general reader will find the book somewhat 
colorless and lacking in interest, especially 
as the first part, which describes the events 
in the Wilderness, is the least attractive. 
Yet the book is history, and infinitely pref- 
erable in every way to the brilliant fairy 
tales of Swinton, which have imposed on a 
whole generation in regard to the events 
here described. No one, for instance, read- 
ing Humphreys’ and Swinton’s accounts of 
the battle of Cold Harbor, would ever im- 
agine that they were describing the same 
battle—one being fact and the other fiction. 

In his first chapter General Humphreys 
attacks Badeau because he ‘‘ appears to in- 
timate” that General Grant intended to 
bring on a battle on May 5th, the day after 


series was to 











f crossing the Rapidan, and gives his own 
; opinion that there is nothing ‘to induce the 
| belief that General Grantintended or wished 

to fight a battle in the Wilderness.” but 
| rather that he was forced to it by Lee; in 


other words, that the initial movement of 
the campaign was not a success. It is not 
apparent why so much stress should be laid 
on General Grant’s intentions as to the 
locality of the battle. He certainly intended 
to turn Lee’s right flank, and did so; and 
he must have expected that Lee would move 
to his attack as quickly as possible. If he 
could get his armyin the more open ground 
beyond the Wilderness before Lee attacked 
so much the better; if not, he must accept 
the attack and return it whenever made. 


i Grant always showed himself quick to 
change his plans with the ever-changing 
i conditions of battle, and it is doubtful if he 


attempted to work out the details of the im- 
pending battle in this case until he saw 
what the enemy’s movements would be. 
The great feature of the Wilderness was the 
fact that for the first time in its history the 
Army of the Potomac moved forward with 
energy on the day following a great battle. 
No mention of this feature is made by 
General Humphreys. 

The vexed question of Grant's losses in 
the first six weeks of this campaign is quite 
fully discussed in this book. ‘‘ Badeau's 
tabular statement” is violently assailed as 
being too small; though, in fact, it is not 
Badeau’s at all, but the official statement of 
the Adjutant-General of the army. In place 
of this, General Humphreys gives prefer- 
ence to the reports of the medical depart- 
ment, and especially of Surgeon McParlin, 
the chief medical officer of the Army of the 
Potomac. The numbers here given are 
58,864, killed, wounded and missing—a 





* Tae VineGrn1a CAMPAIGN OF 64 AND ‘65. By AN. 
DREW A. HUMPHREYS. (Campaigns of the Civil War, 
“ol. XII.) New York: Charies Scribners’ Sons, 1883, 








ghastly total, but not incommensurate, as 
Draper has clearly pointed out, with the 
great purpose in view. But it was not only 
in numbers that the loss was great, but in 
the character of the men lost—the flower of 
a veteran army—and in the officers, ‘‘ who 
literally led their commands.” Genera, 
Humphreys, with the instinct of a thorough 
soldier, again and again refers to the trans- 
formation effected ia the character of the 
entire army by this destruction of its vet- 
eran element and their replacement by un- 
trie] More than 
once, in the subsequent operations around 
Petersburg, regiments which had a splendid 
history failed at the critical moment. The 
reason was that nothing remained of the 
old regiment but its history. The old men 
were all gone. The loss in officers was par- 
ticularly great. In one division of twenty- 
four regiments, 40 regimental commanders 
and 239 other officers were killed or wound- 
ed before the end of Juiy. 

The account of the Mine fiasco is one of 
the best parts of the book, and gives a per- 
fectly clear idea of the whole affair. The 
language is simple, but it is terribly severe 


and undrilled recruits. 


in its condemnation. With but one excep- 
tion the commanding officers in the Ninth 
Corps did not do their duty, and two of the 
division commanders passed their time in 
bomb-proofs while their men were being 
slaughtered. General Humphreys’s intimate 
personal relations with General Meade are 
perhaps a justification for his omission of 
any comment on the latter’s shortcomings 





in this affair (which did not escape the no- | 


tice of the Court of Inquiry), but nothing 
brings out more clearly the difference be- 
tween Lee’s and Meade’s characters than 
their action on this day. Meade, having 
issued an order covering the whole subject 
left the result to take care of itself, not com- 
ing near enough to the scene to have any 
direct contro] of it. Lee, when informed of 
the explosion, rode at once to an eminence 
within five hundred yards of the mine and 
personally directed the movements of his 
bewildered troops until the impending dis- 
aster was averted. 





In describing the battle of Five Forks | 


General Humphreys writes with a strong 
sympathy for General Warren, though he 
says nothing in praise of Warren and does 
not antagonize Sheridan. No soldier can 
fail to share this sympathy, even if he be- 
lieves that Sheridan’s action was perfectly 
justifiable, and certainly General Humph- 
reys, who was Warren's life-long friend, 
could have but sympathy for 
the unfortunate misunderstanding which 
blighted a brilliant career at the moment of 
its highest attainment. 

The narrative of the pursuit from Five 
Forks to Appomattox is extremely lucid, 
and, infact, the whole book gradually grows 
more and more attractive toward the end. 


nothing 


It terminates abruptly with the events of | 


April 9th, 1865, and the bare statement: ‘It 
has not seemed to me necessary to attempt 
a eulogy upon the Army of the Potomac or 
the Army of Northern Virginia.” 

This is a book to be studied, not to be 
read for mere pleasure. It is in the strict- 
est sense professional, written by a scien- 
tific man, who has neither the experience 
nor taste for fine writing, but who has few 
superiors as a trained soldier, and who, as 
chief of staff of the army, and later as a 
corps commander, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities for observation of the events which 
he describes. On second reading, the book 
appears to much better advantage than on 
the first, and it will well repay careful study. 
It has none of the brilliancy of some of its 
predecessors in this serics, but it surpasses 
them all in the solidity of its contents. It 
fitly brings to a close a series of books, re- 
markable both in conception and in achieve- 
ment, which will doubtless for many years 
retain its place asthe standard short history 
of the war. 

The supplenrent to the series is a Statisti- 
cal Record,* containing tabular statements 
of numbers furnished, engaged, and lost; 
chronological lists of battles, names of all 
general officers, limits of departments and 
divisions, organization of armies and corps, 
and statistics of the National Cemeteries 
where are gathered ‘‘the remains of nearly 
300,000 men, who at one time wore the blue 


*STaTIstTicaL RECORD OF THE ARMIES OF THE 
Usrrep States By Fraepexicx PumtTerer. (Cam- 
paigns of the Civil War. Supplementary Volume.) New 
York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1883. 








during the late war, and who yielded up 
their lives in defense of the Government 
which now so graciously cares for their 
ashes.” The utility of such a volume is 
beyond dispute; it is the encyclopedia of 
the war, and will probably be more consult- 
ed than all the other volumes of the series. 
It represents an immense amount of labor 
in condensing so much material into such 
small compass, and its arrangement is ad- 
mirable. But the value of such a work de- 
pends on its accuracy, and in this view it 
should be instantly revised and corrected in 
some essential particulars. The chapters 
on military divisions, armies, and army 
corps, are full of errors, omissions and con- 
fusion, all of which could be rectified at 
once on application at the War Department. 
The table of losses in battle contains several 
ludicrous errors. It is based on the *‘ Sum- 
mary of Battles and Losses” prepared by the 
Medical Department of the Army as an ap- 
pendix to the Medical History of the War. 
Where there are two sets of authorities for 
the losses, the latter are printed one below 
the other, and the authority for each is 
given in a column of references. In all such 
cases Captain Phisterer, instead of choosing 
one of the alternative statements has added 
them both together ! For instance, at the bat- 
tle of Corinth, October 3d and 4th, 1862, the 
‘* Medical Summary ” gives two statements 
of Confederate losses, based upon different 
official reports. One amounts to 4,858, and 
the other to 9,363. Phisterer’s list gives the 
loss 14,221. At Perryville, October 8th, 
1862, the alternative Medical Statements 
are 4,500 and 2,500, which Phisterer unites 
into 7,000. At the Wilderness the Medical 
Department quotes two authorities, one for 
19,350 and the other for 18,387; Phisterer 
gives 37,737. Similar mistakes are made 
for Spottsylvania and other battles; so that 
the sum of the losses given by Phisterer be- 
tween the Rapidan and the James is far 
above 100,000, whereas, as we have quoted 
above, the true number given by Humph- 
reys is 58,864. Such gross errors as these 
destroy all confidence in any statistics 
wherein they occur, and valuable as is this 
book and excellent as is its arrangement, 
such errors must be promptly corrected if 
it is to have any standing. 
a 


As to F. Marion Crawford's second novel 
Dr. Claudius, we dare say some critic will rise 
against it with the judgment Dean Swift relates 
that an Trish Bishop leveled at ‘‘ Gulliver's 
Travels,” that *‘it was full of improbable lies, 
and for his part he hardly believed a word of it.” 
Well, we do not believe a word of Mr. Crawford's 
tale, but we would not mind having to believe 
pretty much all of it. ‘ Dr. Claudius” is a kind 
of man it will hurt no to believe in, and 
the ‘‘Countess Margaret” is a woman of the same 
class. The proportions of the manand some of 
the elements of his character suggest, in faint but 
unmistakable reading of 
Morris's ‘‘Sigurd the Volsung,” though, more dis- 
tinctly and definitely, ‘‘ Dr. Claudius” is the gen- 
uine product of German culture grafted onto the 
Scandinavian simplicity and strength. National 
characteristics in all] distinguishable degrecs havi 
vanished from the “‘Countess Margaret”; out 
she stands forth, nevertheless, a strong, lovely, 
and noble woman, original in her 


one 


allusions, a close 


type and 
As to the story, it is 
not free from extravagance. 


wonderfully interesting. 
The extraordinary 
and the bappy-accidental are invoked too easily. 
The conversations are occasionally boyish, but in 
general bright, and sometimes rich and humor- 
ous; but even our democratic ears refuse to take 
kindly to the easy familiarity of ‘‘ Duke” and 
** Countess” as titles of personal address, This, 
by the way, is about the only democratic trace 
the author discovers, and it strikes us as an ap- 
proach to vulgar jocularity. On this point we 
may as well add that, to introduce characters as 
the “‘ Duke” and ‘ Countess,” without com- 
pleting the title, is an innovation that would be 
best honored in the breach. It isa lazy habit, 
and is responsible for considerable misty indefin- 
iteness around the characters of this novel. The 
‘‘ unpatriotic” tone of the book would be trying 
in a foreigner, but in an American it is exasper- 
ating and topples over sometimes into snob- 
bery. The grand defect of the book is the 
wrench it gives us in the transformation of 
“Mr. Barker” into a sneaking blackguard. 
Through three-quarters of the story he is no such 
map, and he is not really shown to be such at 
last. Infamy is gratuitously thrust on him, and 
is apparently as superfluous in the story as it is out 
of character in theman. The examples of Amer- 
ican slang are too exceptional to be recognized. 
We would suggest that if the author has further 
occasion to introduce foot-notes he should dis- 
cover something better to make them of than 
that the “German” is American for cotillon, 








or that “parlour or parlor is American for sit- 
ting-room,” which it is not. If the author has 
facts to back up his assertion that twenty-dollar 
bribes are necessary to get oneself through the 
New York Custom House they must have come 
from gentlemen who had lost their wits in other 
parts of the world. We are utterly at loss to dis- 
cover what the abrupt and wholly irrelevant 
declaration of Mr. Bellingham’s Budhism has 
to do with the story. As it now stands it looks 
like the undeveloped trace of some Budhistic 
talk that had to be dropped out of the book, and 
which leaves Herbert Spencer there alone in his 
glory, the sole philosopher worthy of Mr, Craw- 
ford’s recognition. The serious point of the 
story, if it is designed to have one, is asatire on 
the commercial character of American life. 
“Barker” is the typical son of a rich merchant, 
and the stinging thorn in the tale is that, in the 
second generation, where the line ought to rise, 
it disgracefully breaks down. If this is Mr. 
Crawford's intention, there is deep malice in it, 
and we shall have to remodel our remarks about 
“Barker” so far as to say that the first part of 
him is not made as it should be to work out this 
point. (Macmillan & Co,) 


...-Old Testament Revision; A Handbook for 
English Readers, By Alexander Roberta, D.D., 
Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews, and mem- 
ber of the New Testament Company of Revisers. 
(New York: Chas, Scribner's Sons. 1883, 16mo, 
pp. 280.) The preparation of this volume was 
suggested, as its title implies, by the fact that the 
revision of the Old Testament is now approach- 
ing completion. It is, in fact, a demonstration 
of the neod and value of such a revision by 
directing attention to errors and obscurities in 
the authorized version, and by presenting new 
and improved renderings of various passages of 
special interest. As the Old and New Testament 
companies have prosecuted their respective tasks 
quite independently of each other, although in 
entire harmony and mutual confidence, Dr, 
Robert's connection with the British New Testa- 
ment Company has fitted him to do what neither 
an Old Testament reviser nor one entirely dis- 
sociated from the revisers could have done as 
confidently or as well. From an inside point of 
view there are evident traces of his acquaintance 
with what has been done by British revisers, 
as well as with suggestions made from this 
country. Atthe same time his renderings are 
purely his own and make no premature disclos- 
ure of the work of revision as it has been actually 
performed. The correctness of some of his ren- 
derings may be challenged ; but, for the most part, 
they answer admirably the purpose for which 
they are adduced. It is somewhat odd, how- 
ever, that “the Speaker's Commentary” and 
“De Wette” are appealed to (p. 47) as though 
they were his chief authorities. In addition, this 
little book contains a series of instructive but 
somewhat miscellancous treatises on matters re- 
lating to the Old Testament. 
large 


These contain a 
of information, in a brief and 
attractive form and well suited to general readers, 
respecting the literary history of this portion of 
the sacred volume, 


There are occasional state- 
ments which secm to be hastily or inconsiderately 
made and others about which authorities differ, 
But, on the whole, it can be safely commended 
as a valuable and useful compend. It is to be 
hoped that the revisers of the Old Testament will 
profit by the experience of their fellow-laborers 
in the New Testament. The following remarks 
by Dr. Roberts, in relation to an important and 
delicate portion of their work, seem to us cmi- 
nently wise (pp. 93,94): ‘The Psalms are, next 
to the Gospels, that portion of Scripture which 
has most securely taken possession of the hearts 
of readers, and the renderings of the book with 
which we have became familiar ought, if possible, 
not to be disturbed. Whocould bear to have the 
beautiful words of Ps. i, 3, ‘He shall be like a 
tree planted by the rivers of water’ exchanged 
for ‘He shall be like a tree planted by the water- 
courses’; or the striking statement of Ps, xvi, 
5, ‘God shall help her, and that right early’ 
altered into ‘God shall help her at the turning 
of the morning’ !” 


....One of the most commendab!e sets of lit- 
tle books on practical religion is a series published 
by the Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 
under the rather sentimental title of Heart 
Cords. It isa series of thin httle booklets about 
3x4 inches in size, neatly printed, designed for 
busy people at morning and evening devotion in 
the family circle, the school, the Bible class 
or, in short, whenever they have a few moments 
to spare. They are not prepared to discuss 
vexed questions, but rather to promote the rub- 
stantial interests of religion, and to minister to a!l 
that is true, strong, and manly in Christian 
character. We have examined four of the thir- 
teen numbers with great satisfaction. My Body, 
by William G, Blaikie, D.D., LL. D., of New 
College, Edinburgh, (Free Church Presbyterian) ; 
My Oljectin Life, by Canon Farrar; My Wirk 
for God, by the Right Rev. Bishop Cotterill. 
of Edinburgh ; and My Aspirations, by tho Rev, 
George Matheson, D.D., of Innellan. One of the 
numbers, which we have not seen, is My Sources 
of Strength, by the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, 
secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 
The four numbers that we have examined, to- 
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gether with what we know of the authors of the 
rest, inspire us with confidence that the little 
set is readable, practical, sound, and useful. 

-Sunshine in the Soul is a collection similar 
in size, and which is designed to reach the same 
end as the preceding, but by means of appropri- 
ate sunny and comforting little poems, selected 
by the editor of “Quiet Hours.” (Roberts Broth- 
era, Boston.) The volume now issued is a sec- 
ond series, and is intended asa companion toa 
predecessor of the same name in the “ Wisdom 
Series,” and which we noticed favorably when it 
appeared. Like its predecessor, this series avoids 
commonplace and collects only from the highest 
and best sources. Another helpful little vol- 
ume of plain “readings for the sick and 
troubled” is Rest by the Way, by Caroline M. 
Hallett (James Pott) ; good, wise. helpful words 
for people who need and are ready for the still, 
small voice of divine wisdom, We should 
have more hope and better hope for the rising 
generation of boys if we saw them reading such 
books as The Upward Path (by the same author 
and publisher), or if we could discover among 
their older friends any disposition to require 
them to do s#o, 
simplicity ; 


It is English in its style and in its 
and English, too, in going to the 
point in a few words and in the telling incidents 
employed for illustration. Our interest in 
the extension of systematic giving in the churches 
leads us to notice a blank book, conveniently 
ruled and contrived for the registration of con- 
tributors, so as to require the contributor’s name 
to be written out only once in three years, This 
is a considerable simplification in the book- 
keeping of the plan, and makes it just so much 
more practicable, 


.We find that we have been mistaken in 
supposing that no respectable advocate could be 
found in these days to make himself responsi- 
ble for a belief in the literal return of the Jews 
to their ancient land, Professor Green's sober 
treatment of that question in his ‘* Moses and the 
Prophets” expressed what we have supposed to 
be the view of intelligent Christian people. 
But now Professor Samuel H. Kellogg, D.D., of 
the Western Theological Seminary, comes for- 
ward once more to speak for the extreme literal 
and physical view of the prophecies in a beauti- 
fully-manufactured volume, The Jews; or, Pre- 
diction and Fulfillment (A.D. F. Randolph & 
Co.). We recognize the good intention, dili- 
gence and good spirit of the author ; but nothing 
impresses us more than such a book as this with 
the double fact that there is a great deal of false 
theory afloat as to the Bible and the way to use 
it, and of the injurious reflex influence of these 
wrong-headed methods of interpretation. Strike 
from the author’s mind his extreme and over- 
strained theory of biblical interprctation, and the 
interest which now leads him astray would be 
gone. His own argument would no longer satisfy 
him. What can be weaker than the series he 
collects to prop up the faint hope that the lost 
tribes may still be found among the Asiatic wilds 
or even prove to be the Afghans, Suppose they are. 
Could they identify and reconstruct themselves 
from the broken and mongrel clements of this 
miscellaneous swarm? The impossible problem 
would then be to decide who are Afghans (!) As to 
the array of presumptive facts to prove that the 
Jews are moving Zionward, they amount to noth- 
ing, and, besides, they have been challenged and 
exploded. Nevertheless, there isso much in men 
which delights in irrationality and believes on 
Tertullian’s principle, quia impossible est, that we 
should not be surprised to find the doctrine of 
this book accepted and insisted on in some 
quarters as a kind of dogma of religion, as 
Piazzi Smith's book on the Pyramid has 
led to something like a sect of Pyramidists. 


Among the many good services rendered 
by the “ Charity Organization Society,” of the 
City of New York, one of the best is the Hand- 
Book for Friendly Visitors Among the Poor, 
compiled and arranged under their direction, 
and published by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam's 
Sona. It is a small, compact, and well-arranged 
manual, whose first impression on an intelligent 
reader ought to dissipate the notion that noth- 
ing but good intentions and a generous hand 
are required to deal with the problem of the 
poor. The field is sketched in some ten pages 
of general suy gestions and directions to visitors. 
These are followed by a few more of miscellane- 
ous suggestive quotations, Then comes a con- 
densed tract of ‘* Hints on Domestic Economy,” 
by Miss Juliet Corson, Dr. Charles Scudder 
contributes “Sanitary Suggestions” applied to 
eleven all-important topics. The remainder of 
the manual is devoted to “ Legal Suggestions,” 
prepared by Messrs. J. Van Vechten Olcott, 
Chas. De H. Brower, Chas. W. Dayton, Walter D. 
Edmunds, and Wheeler de F. Edwards. We con- 
sider this, in many respects, the most important 
part of the volume. It states with no circumlocu- 
tion just what aid the law provides and how it is to 
be reached as concerns sanitary provisions, magis- 
trates and police officers. It shows what the laws 
are as to disorderly persons, liquors, vagrants, 
poor persons, Sunday, children, land- 
lord and tenant, chattel mortgages, pawn- 
brokers, and as to the care and commitment of 
the insane—a very important topic which is al- 
ways coming up, but which we notice has be 
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in some way omitted from the general summary 
of topics on page 41, though it is very well 
treated on pages 79-81. The general conven- 
ience of the manual is very much increased by a 
fullindex. The five constitutional maxims on the 
title page are the summary of the whole art of public 
charity. 


The Croall Lectures for 1882, by the Rev. 
A. H. Charteris, D.D., Professor in the University 
of Edinburgh and one of the Queen’s chaplains, 
are @ noticeable indication of the ground on 
which the best biblical scholarship now makes 
good its defense of the Scriptures. The lectures 
are on the New Testament Scriptures, their 
claims, history, and authority. Dr. Charteris 
concludes the first with the frank assertion that 
‘*the unparalleled claim# of the books of the 
Bible do not shield them from investigation.” 
In the second he maintains that “ the nature and 
extent of inspiration is not defined” and that 
“this being so, a definite theory of inspiration 
is impossible.” At the same time it is “ not 
cnough to ascribe honesty and accuracy to the 
writers of Scripture.” We can neither say that 
“any part of Scripture is only divine or that it 
is only human.” ** No promise was made that the 
words of Jesus or of his apostles would be in- 
fallible and miraculously preserved ; nevertheless 
there has been marvelous providential provis- 
ion.” Tn defining biblical authority and giving 
reasons for accepting the Bible as the word of 
God, Dr. Charteris takes an intermediate position 
which corresponds very closely with that of 
Dorner and with that taken by Professor Harris 
in his inaugural address at Andover. The rea- 
sons, as he formulates them, are not merely 
as the Roman and Greek Churches 
have made them, nor as they are described by 
the extreme Anglicans. They are not wholly 
subjective, resting on a basis of practical testi- 
mony in the regenerate soul, as the reformers 
would have it. 


obje ctive, 


They are both objective and sub- 
jective, disregarding neither 
fact nor internal 


historical objective 
conviction and experience. 
The lectures are distinguished throughout by 
a golden candor, and carry with them a solid 
conclusiveness which is based not so much on 
the impression that the lecturer is a very earnest 
man as that he is playing no tricks with evidence 
and is not attempting to bridge by dialectics and 
devout engineering of any kind chasms which 
his facts will not cover. 


.The Rev. Alexander J. Sessions, of Salem, 
Mass., in an attractive and earnest little mono- 
graph, The Lord’s Day Rescued (Boston: D, 
Lothrop & Co.), goes back for fundamental 
wnthority to the law of Eden. He holds that 
the human race was created with the need of the 
day of rest in it, and that the Mosaic legisiation 
followed on, reasserting and vindicating for 
Isracl a principle which was coextensive with 
the race in its application. We understand this 
to be the view asserted by the Rey. Dr. J. H. 
Mcellvaine in his recent volume on ‘The Wisdom 
of Holy Scripture,” published by the Messrs. 
Scribner. It is a strong position to take and has 
the advantage of providing fora natural passage 
from the seventh to the first day,under the author- 
ity of the apostles and of the Apostolic Church, It 
lays the emphasis on the right point, the pro- 
portion of time, and vot on the particular day, 
which might, a priori, be one as well as another, 
It ought to be clear by this time that the fate of 
social religion is bound up with the maintenance 
of asacred day. The harder business presses 
the more obvious this becomes. Mr. Sessions 
brings this forward with great force. The wide 
circulation of his volume could not fail to do 
good, 


The Rev. John A, Harris, rector of St. 
Paul's Church, Philadelphia, has struck a good 
line of reagoning in his nine sermons on the 
Principles of Agnosticism applied to Evidences 
of Christianity (Thomas Whittaker). He makes 
an evangelical use of the fact of historic devel- 
opment as applied to the establishment of the 
Christian religion, traces it back step by step, and 
proposes to connect each stage with preceding 
stages and to show the whole divine history im- 
bedded so deeply and centrally in the history of 
the race as to preclude the possibility of separat- 
ing it from that history or of looking on it in 
any other light than of a divine revelation de- 
veloped in the very heart of the world. The 
sermons are conceived boldly, and wrought out 
clearly and with a free hand and with more 
than ordinary freshness and vigor of literary 
style. 


. The Outlines of the Constitutional History 
of the United States (Henry Holt & Co., New 
York), by Luther H. Porter, form a popular 
treatise on the subject indicated by its title. 
The term “outlines” applies very properly to the 
book, since it is a mere outline, and as such read- 
able, but of no value to a lawyer nor to any one 
who desires thoroughly to understand the sub- 
ject. The author has written for those who will 
be content with here and there a glimpse, and 
not for those who propose to master the consti- 
tutional history of the United States. The latter 
will naturally look to such a treatise as that of 
* Bancroft on the History of the Constitution of 
the United States,” 


.... Some six months ago the Messrs. Harper 
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brought out in their American edition two new 
voluines of “‘ Morley’s English Men of Letters,” 
Sterne, by H. D. Trail and Jonathan Swift, by 
Leslie Stephen. Both are good, particularly the 
latter. The hves of Swift are numerous, but, 
excepting that by Walter Scott, are colored by 
prejudice or weakened by incompetence. Scott, 
though not careful enough to satisfy the critical 
rigor of our times, was full of a penetrating 
sympathy which made his work far the best, but 
still left ample room for Mr. Craik and for 
sketches like this of Leslie Stephen, which should 
not be omitted by any student or reader of Dean 
Swift. 

-A new illustrated weekly magazine has 
been started in this city for young people, Mas- 
tery, at $3.00 a year, issued from the office, 842 
Broadway. It proposes to fill the place of a kind 
of technical or industrial training-school for 
young people and post them up as to home handi- 
crafts, household affairs, rural occupations, in- 
dustrial arts, amateur mechanics, and experimen- 
tal science. Thus far it is wholesome, pure, and 
good, We observe occasional lapses into slang 
and bad grammar in the attempt to write down 
to the youthful level. The general standard of 
the magazine is high. It makes a good begin- 
ning and promises well. 


-Sunset on Mt. Blanc, by Mary F. Martin, 
from the National Temperance Socicty and Pub- 
lication House, is a “Sunday-school” story- 
book more commendable for good religious 
sentiment than for literary merit. 


~ 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Revisers of the Old Testament have now 
concluded their final examinations and correc- 
tions of the text, and are engaged in making the 
Appendix which, like that to the New Testament, 
states the unadjusted differences between the 
American and English members. The committee 
will meet in July and resume their labors in 
September. The Old Testament will appear 
from the University Press early next Spring. 

—In reply to numerous inquiries we inform 
our readers that Latine, the entertaining little 
monthly paper, to which we have often alluded, 
is published at Potsdam, N. Y. We presume 
that communications addressed to the editor or 
the publisher at that place will reach them. 
- -Mr. George Macdonald has recently given 
a reading entertainment in London, his selec- 
tions being from Robert Browning.———Marion 
Harland has begun a new serial story in The 
Continent, ** Judith ; a Chronicle of Old Virginia.” 

~—Mr. F. Marion Crawford is said to be a strict 
Roman Catholic and a brilliant linguist.——— 
Mr. Hjalmar H. Boyesen is considering the 
writing of a play for the Madison Square Theater, 
having been requested by the management to un- 
dertake such a task.- -A new French novel 
which is selling extensively and attracting 
the favorable regard of the Parisian critics is 
** Les Demoiselles Sevellec,” by Alphonse de 
Launay.————Another novel which appears to 
have just created a stir is of the realistic order. 
the “* Xavier Testeliro,” of Alexandre Boutique. 
Mr. F. Anstey Guthrie, author of *“ Vice 
Versa,” has nearly completed a new stery, ‘‘ The 
Giant’s Robe.” ‘The Yale Record declares 
that Plantus’s meaning is unequivocal in the 
sentence ‘*Iile quem dudum dixeram.” Some 
other classical quotations which originated, 
we know not where, are going the rounds 
of our educational exchanges—among them, 
‘“‘Ambulavit in litore,” ‘He went out 
in a litter”; “ Instruixit triplicem aciem,” ‘* He 
drew three aces”; ‘Tiburne in_ gurgite 
mergis mara caput bis terque,” “Geek your head 
in the Tiber two or three times”; and a delight- 
ful one, ‘Ergo Iris devolat et supra caput ad- 
stitit,” ‘*Therefore Iris flew down and stood 
upon her head.” —Dr. R. J. Levis has become 
the owner of Bayard Taylor’s old home, ‘‘ Cedar- 
croft.” — Mr. Moncure D. Conway is about 
visiting Australia on a pleasure tour.———-Mr. 
Matthew Arnold is making arrangements to 
lecture and travel in the Umited States 
next season.-- -The Rev. Doctor Hedge 
made some amusing remarks concerning his 
old friend, Dr. Holmes, at the recent Unitarian 
Festival in Boston. He said amongst other 
things: ‘*We were boys together. The only dif- 
ference was that he was quick and I was slow, 
and so he has kept ahead of me all my life. 
Friends, you have no idea, although considering 
his subsequent career you may imagine, what a 
snap there was to that boy. Talk of his sleeping 
in church! I don’t believe he ever slept at all.” 
~The Literary World, in a late issue, con- 
tained a very scholarly paper upon ‘Shakes- 
peare’s Knowledge of Foreign Languages.” —— 
Mrs. Meynell, an esteemed contributor to several 
English periodicals, has written a paper on the 
domestic life of Thomas Carlyle and his wife, 
which she entitles ‘‘ Lovely and Pleasant in their 
Lives.”"———-Mr. Spurgeon’s new work, “‘ Feath- 
ers for Arrows,” has reached its twenty-fifth Lon- 
don edition.—-——Mrs, Charles Dickens was the 
wife who is responsible for the confession ‘I 
suppose the world needs a few geniuses to live in 
it; but it’s a dreadful fate to have to live with 
one of them.”——-—-Mr. Paul Hayne’s health is 
reported as considerably improved.———We 
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hope that there is no truth in the rumor 


that 


Strawberry Hill, the beloved home of Horace 
Walpole and spot around which so many Class- 
ica] associations with English literature cluster, 
is to pass into new hands, which will divide up 
its little territory and tear down the quaint 
house. Some American additions to the 
Tauchnitz Library are ‘The Undiscovered Coun- 
try,” and “Modern Instance,” and “Mr. Isaacs,” 
The second volume of the English translation 
of the famous “Surgeon’s Stories” of Professor 
Topelius is in press and will soon be published 


by Jansen, McClurg & Uo. 


The series forms an 


interesting addition to similar publications. 
This second volume, which is entitled “ ‘Times of 
Battle and of Rest,” covers the period of Swed- 
ish history from the times succeeding the death 
of Gustaf Adolf to the reign of the other great. 
Swedish king, Charles XII, who forms the sub- 
ject of the third volume. It has the same charms: 
of style and vivid romantic coloring that made 
the first volume of the series so greatly admired. 


a 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





LOwing to the bewildering variety recently mtro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 


this list in inches and quarters. 
given is the length. 


The Imperial Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ; a complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Lit- 
erary, Scientific, and Technological, By John 
Ogilvie, LL.D., author of “ The eee 
English Dic tionary,” etc. New Edition, Care- 
fully Revised, and greatly Augmented. Edi- 

ted by Charles Annandale, M.A. Tllustrated 

by above 3,000 Engravings vrinted in the Text. 

In 4 Volumes ll4yx8. Vol. I, A—Dep. “pp: xix 


De . Dep- -Kyt., yep: ye viii, on ol. Tit 
L— ay viii, 749, Ser—Z., with 


Sappisnent and Appe aR 3 4 viii, me Lon- 
=: Blakie & Son, New York: ‘The Century 





Taal Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe and § Septimius 

elton. With an Appendix containing the 

) an Footstep. By Nathaniel —_ 
thorne. Vol 8xb4i, pp. 521. 

Houghton, Mifflin & taseccnnncasess 


Tales, Sketches, and Other Papers. By me ye 
Hawthorne. With a Biographical Sketch b. 
George Parsons Lathrop. 8x54, pp. 579. The 
GI a cnccnscouckscosecvanccntacventencccevesanses 


Pages te from an Old Volume of Life. A Collection 


Essays. 1851—1881. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 8x5\4, pp. 433. The same............... 


Riverside Literature Series. No.7. True Stories 
from New England History, rag I Grand- 
supers Chale. Part I. 63{x44y, D p. Vi, 76. No. 

. ‘The same from 1692 to 1763. 5 


Part Ill. 6% x4}5, pp.78 No. 10. B 
Stories. With Questions. 6%4x4}¢, pp. 76. 
by Nathaniel ‘epee — = ween 
(per number). . 

History of the Civil ‘Wer in Saneuien. By the 
Comte de Paris. Published by special ar- 
rangement with the author. %x6'4, pp. %Xi, 


923. Philadelphia: Porter & Coutes........... 
Hymns and a few Metrical Psalms. By Thomas 
Mackeller. 7}¢x5, pp. 169. The same.......... 


Elements of Methodism. A Series of Short 
ctures addressed to one beginning a Life 

of Godliness. By D. Stevenson, D.D. 7x43%4,, 
Re. 183. Cincinnati: Walden & ‘Stowe. New: 
CSR: Pieigs © MUR. ......cccccescscccsesesce 


Ripe rages of she Fruit of the Spirit, e / A 
Poole, so Txd%s PP. 

same... e 

Home College ‘Series. ‘No. 4 Daniel, The, Un: 

ey Young, st. 


and Japan. By the Rey. J. lL. Boswell. No. 

By the Rey. C. M. Westlake. 
§ William Hickling Prescott. By 
Daniel Wise, DD. No. 22. Wise Sayings of 
= Common Folk. No, 93. William | ——7 

are. By Daniel Wise, D.D. No.24. Geom- 
e ry. No. 25. The Stars. . y the Rev. C. M. 


28. Housekeeper’s Guide. 
cleo ana Pericles. (From Plutarch.) No. 30. 
Alexander. (From Plutarch.) No. 31. Corio- 
lanus and Maximus. (From Plutarch.) No. 
32. Remeetnepse and Alcibiades. ty Plu- 
jd 7%x4%, pp. 16(ineach no.). The same 
Germany seen Without Spectacles; or, Random 

Sketches of Various Subjects ‘Penned from 

Different Standpoints in the Empire. By 

Henry Ruggles, late U. S. Consul at Malta 

saa arcelona, Spain. 84x6, pp, xiv, 296. Bos. 

& Shepard. New York: Charles T. 

Dillingham pcbacomnnqueesasetoshingeetecetensetons 
The Reading of Books. Its Pleasures, Profits, 

and Perils. By Charles F. Thwing, author 

of “ American Colleges. Their Students and 
Works.” 7x4,, pp. 170. Thesame............. 
The Pocket Guide for Europe. A Practical Hand- 

Book for we on the Continent and Brit- 

a Isles rough Northern Africa, 

at, -_ the Holy a New and e onlarged 

Faldon. By Thom. W. Knox, 5x3%{, pp. 223. 

PI ccmusctiond svecseienndatiieudmiiynde>eee 
The her Cure of Consumption, Constipation, 

Bright's Disease, Neuralgia, etc. How bSick- 

ness Originates, and how to irevenst It. 

Health Manual for the People. By C. E. Page, 

M.D., author of “ How to Feec the Fnaee o 

Se, 7%4xb\4, pp. 27%. New York: wouinnensine 

Wells 









Tobkaces. Its Effects on the Human Syste mm. 


By Dr. William A. Alcott. With Notes and 
By dtiona by Nelson Sizer. 614x434. pp. 149. 
Paper. TRO GAME. ...ccccccccccccsscccccccscsses 


Art Work in Porcelain. Tas Henry B. Wheately, F. 
8. A.. and Philip H. Delamotte, Kings Gol: 
lege, London, 9x6, oe viii, 149. Hand-book 
of Practical Art. _—e York: aes Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.. 

Work _io Gold. and Silver: 
—- nry B. Wheotley, F. S. A., ait Philip BF 
Delamotte. 9x6, pp. viii, 124. The 

The Works ot James Abram ee. "pated 
by Burke A. Hinsdale, President of om 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE PRIEST AND THE MAN; 
OR, 
ag AND HELOISA. 
2mo, cloth, 548 pages, $1.50. 

This book of William Wilberfc orce Newton's is full of 
powerandlife. . . . even hundred years have not 
exhausted the interest in the sad_ mystery of the love 
of Abelard and Heloise.— Boston Transcri7t. 

‘The Landmarks of Plymouth (Mass). 
’. T. DAVIS. 
With Maps. 
8vo, cloth, 662 pares, 84.00. 
ADELAIDE PHILLIPPS ‘A Record). 
BY MRS. R. C. WATERSTON. 
With Portrait. 
12mo, cloth, $1.0 

For sale by all booksellers, or tailed post-paid on 

receipt of price by the publishers 


CUPPLES, UPHAM &CO., 
283 Washington Street, Boston. 


THE BOOK OF THE CENTURY. 


Gately's Universal Bducater. 


An Educational Cyclopedia and Business 
Guide. 


THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL WORK EVER 
ISSUE 


Royal octavo, three volumes bound in one, 1160 pages, 
470 illustrations. 


Vou. I.—Contains: Vegetation, 17 pages, Isillustrations ; 
Natural History, 17 pp., 15 ill.; Astronomy, 16 pp., 9 
ill.; Geology, 19 pp, will. ; Mineralogy, 13 pp., 18 ili. ; 
Metallurgy. 7 pp.; Phy sical Geography. 32 pp., 9 ill; 
History, lid pp., 22 ill.; Law, 126 pp., ill. 


Vo. I1.— es ne “ 57 pages, 6 illustrations: Draw- 
ing. 45 bpp. Physics and Mechanics, 109 pp., 
aS 20 pp., 18 ill.; Agriculture, 16 pp., 2 

hie N reaie al Treatise, 147 pp., 36 ill. 

Vor. III. —Grammar, 38 pages; Gems of Poetry, 20 pp.; 
Rhetoric, 4 pp.; Logic, 3 pp.; Elocution, 5 aes So 
nography, lv pp.; Synonyms, 18 pp.; Pronunce’ ‘iation 
of Foreign Languages, 7 7 pp.; Quotations from For- 
eign Languages, 6 pp.; Pennmanship, 2 pp., 60 ill.; 
Letter-writing, 50 pp. ; Book- ey. z, 54 op. 4ill.; Mu: 

AP a Deportment, = pp. 3 ousehold, 3% 
pp., 2 mes, 31 pp. ail Li Measure, Dress. 
making, 16 a 6ill.; and Chart Millinery, 2 pp. 


AGENTS WANTED to sell this book, either tor 
cash or on installments, Please address nearest office. 


GATELY & CO.,72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. ; 15 Dey 
8t., New York; 284" Asy lum St., Hartford. Ct.; ‘Albany 
Building, Vine st.. ; Gacipneti, 93 a a iding, Bal- 
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Undergound Russia. 
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Revolutionary Profiles 
and Sketches from Life. By Sterniak, formerly 
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~New York 7'imes 


Land and Labor in the 
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1 vol., 
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Religions Iutelligence. 
GENERAL SYNOD OF THE RE- 
FORMED (DUTCH) CHURCH. 


BY DENIS WORTMAN, D.D. 


Tue seventy-seventh General Synod met 
Wednesday, June 6th, in the Madison 
avenue chureh, Albany, N. Y., organized 
with Wm. Rankin Duryee, D.D., president, 
and Jas. Demarest, D.D., adsessor, and ad- 
journed June 14th, 
Synod, numbering among 
besides others, Drs. A. P. Van Gieson, T. 
W. Chambers, F. N. Zabriskie, John B. 
Drury, A. V. V. Raymond, J. H. Suydam, 
E. 8. Porter, A. G. Vermilye, ete., with 
Judges Danforth, Westbrook, Kirk, and 
other prominent elders, gave promise of a 


The composition of the 
its members, 


session of earnest and progressive action 
which was well realized. 

Among matters not strictly belonging to 
the business routine, but largely stimulative 
to right results, were able discourses by Drs. 
Ormiston and Win. J. R. Taylor, the latter 
giving the address before the Alumni Asso- 
ciation on “Christian Liberty.” HH. M. 
White, D.D., brought the greetings of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. It will be 
remembered that some years ago, since the 
war, overtures made between the 
Southern Church and the Reformed in re- 
gard to wu union, not exactly organic, but 
largely co-operative. It is 


were 


not impossible 
that an organic union even might have been 
formed then, only that the Southern Church 
were fearful it might bring them into compli- 
cations and a movement toward organic 
union with the Presbyterian Church (North) 
with which just then they were hardly upon 
speaking terms. 
the salutations 


Dr. James Wylie brought 
of the Reformed Presby- 
terian Church. 

The ** Poughkeepsie Memorial” received 
a final and happy disposition. It will be 
remembered that the Classis of Poughkeep- 
sie, embracing the churches of Dutchess 
County, petitioned the Synod at Hudson, 
two years ago, for an interpretation or a 
simplifying of the questions used in the 
Baptismal Forms — ‘*Wholly incapable of 
any good, and prone to all evil,” and 
* Dost thou assent to all the articles of the 
Christian religion, as they are thught here 
in this Christian church, according to the 


Word of God?” 


be ambiguous, to oceasion perplexities and 


These words were said to 


misinterpretations, and to ** impose burden: 
on tender consciences.” Partly owing to 
misunderstanding of the motives of the 
memorialists, and still more to a very crude 
and unwise Opposition, the Synod, without 
really meaning it, ‘sat upon” the Classis 
and graciously ‘‘ permitted it to withdraw 
which the 
very respectable Classis of Poughkeepsie 


the memorial”; a permission 
did not care to avail itself of. This action 
was met the following year by resolutions 
in two or three Classes, expostulating 
against that style of procedure, the Classis 
of Montgomery passing a protesting resolu- 
tion unanimously ; and the Classis of Pough- 
keepsie again memorialized the Synod (at 
Schenectady). This memorial, referred first 
to the Committee on Overtures, was afterward 
given into the hands of a special committee 
to report this year. 

The report presented to this Synod, pre- 
pared to please everybody, pleased nobody, 
and action upon it was deferred until the re- 
port of the Committee on Overtures should 
be handed in. To this committee meanwhile, 
before their report was finally read, were 
referred the special committee’s report and 
other documents; and the final action of 
the Synod was an almost unanimous adop- 
tion of the report of the Committee on 
Overtures (J. B. Drury, D.D., chairman), 
which was as follows: 

* Resolved, That after the sentence ‘ You are 
sincerely to give answer before God and his 
Church,’ in ‘the form for the administration of 
Holy Baptism to adult persons’ shall be inserted 
amark o! reference directing attention to the 
following foot-note—to wit: 

‘The questions and answers of the form for 
public reception into full communion of those 
who have been baptized in infancy may at the 
option of ministers and clders be used in place 
of those contained in this form.” [The form 
for the admission to membership is, so far as 
doctrine is concerned, the acceptance of the 
Apostle’s Creed.) 

“* Resolved, That a mark of reference be in- 
serted after the word ‘good’in the second 
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question of the form for the administration of 
10ly baptism to adult persons, referring to the 
following explanatory note—-to wit: 

“That is, ‘incapable of any saving good.’ 
Canons, third and fourth heads of doctrine, Art. 
3, ‘only those works which proceed from a true 
faith and are performed according to the law of 
Heid, Cat. 


_ 


God and to his glory are good,’ 
xxxiii, Lord’s Day, quest. 91. 

“Resolved, ‘That a mark of reference be insert- 
ed after the word ‘church’ in the fourth ques- 
tion of the same form, referring to the following 
explanatory note—to wit: 

“The articles spoken of are the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. See Heid. Cat. vii, Lord’s Day, 
quest, 22, and the forms for ‘the administra- 


tion of the Lord’s Supper’ and * the public re- 
ception into full communion of those who have 
been baptized in infancy.’ 


directed to have the 
Liturgy amended in accordance with this action, 
and to incorporate these explanations in the 
copies of the Liturgy hereafter issued.” 





Upon considering these resolutions seria- 


loud and hearty, there were noticed only 
three nays against the first, only six against 
the second,ten against the third,and against 


the resolutions, as a whole, only four. The 
vote was practically unanimous, and cer- 
tainly very wise. 

Successive Synods have been troubled 
with complaints agaiust Free Masonry by 
some of the Holland brethren in Michigan, 
ome of whom have even finally seceded 
from the denomination because it declined 


any positive action. This year the action 


of the Synod was to the effect that, while de- | 


clining as before toexpress any opinion upon 
the Masonic and similar secret societies, and 
while trusting thatthe agitation of it would 
now cease, it would suggest 


no more than 
that—to Christians, as a matter of Christian 
love, not to unite with such societies where, 
by so doing, they would disturb weak con- 
sciences of Christian brethren. Were the 
Synod to make any declaration at all, this 
| is the mildest it could utter. It will proba- 
| bly satisfy the demands of the occasion; 
but it might have been wiser to take no 
notice of it whatever. 
of the members of the Synod were Masons, 
and no one voted against the resolution, it is 





understanding outside, no fault is found 





| 
“Resolved, That the Board of Publication be 
plates. of the Revised | 


| 


tim, while the votes in the affirmative were | 


| 





As quite a number | 


to be presumed that, though liable to mis- 


with it by those who understand its appeal | 


simply to Christian kindness and courtesy. 

The work of Foreign Missions has ever been 
a precious one to the heart of the Retormed 
Church in America. 


China, and Japan. 

Dr. J. M. Ferris, now editor of The 
Christian Intelligencer, has for many years 
been its efficient secretary. His place is 
now filled by Henry N. Cobb, D.D., once a 
missionary himself in Urumia, and author of 
anumber of very sweet Christian lyrics— 
among them 
“The way is dark, my Father, cloud on cloud,” ete. 
Ile brmgs to the work an immense enthu- 
siasm and devotion. During the last five 
years the contributions have averaged 
$68,376.83; this past year $65,284.58, which 
includes about $9,000 through the Woman’s 
Board—the entire contributions to that be- 
ing $10,919.36. The Foreign Board now 
has, in the three countries named above, 
12 stations, 128 out-stations, 18 missionaries, 
23 assistants, and 18 native ministers, 46 
catechists, with various assistants, 37 
churches, 2,843 communicants, 5 acade- 
mies, 95 day schools, 18 special theological 
students, and the native churches have 
contributed this year $2,768.24. 

The Board of Domestic Missions is not so 
flourishing. There is not much actual prog- 
ress inthe West, except among the Hol- 
landers. The Board has received $86,281.- 
67. It has this year aided 77 churches 
through 70 missionaries among 5,740 fam- 
ilies, and a membership of 4.459. It re- 
ports 792 members received on confession 
and certificate. . 

The Board of Education has aided 66 
young men in preparing for the ministry. 
Its receipts are $16,245.38. In connection 
with this it may be said that special efforts 
are directed in behalf of theological edu- 
cation at Hope Co!lege, in Michigan, and it 
is hoped funds will this year be forthcom- 
ing to establish a theological professorate 
there. Meanwhile, the Theological Semi- 
nary at New Brunswick, N. J., with its full 





corps of four professors, its very superior 





Since 1857 it hasgiven | 


*1,520,795.58 to its three missions, in India, | 





buildings, Hertzog Hall, Gardner A. Sage 
Library, and James Suydam Building, and 
fine professorial residences, is in a flourish- 
ing condition, having a full body of stu- 
dents. The Sage Library is one of the best 
theological libraries in the country, num- 
bering 36,230-volumes and 5,950 pamphlets. 
Mr. Sage left $50,000 by his will for another 
professorship there, which, it 
will be filled in the course of a year or so. 
Meanwhile, a new curricuium of study is 


is hoped, 


likely to be planned, which will bring the 
seminary into closer accord with modern 
theological demands. 

The general statistics of the Church are 
about 500 ministers and 550 churches, 44,- 
606 families, 80,156 communicants, 3,868 
received on confession, and 2,317 on certif- 
icate (an apparent decrease of 11 communi- 
cants in the aggregate, which is owing to 
large corrections of church records—the 
actual increase being about 2,400), contri- 
butions to benevolent purposes $223,646.88, 
and to Congregational purposes $873,820.37. 

Dr. F. N. Zabriskie was elected orator 
before the Alumni Association next year, 
and E. B. Coe, D.D., the Vedder lecturer 
at New Brunswick. 

In October, 1884, the Centennial of the 
New Brunswick Seminary will be observed. 
Distinguished theologians from abroad and 
from sister American seminaries to take 
part, and James Demarest, D.D., to deliver 
the historical address. The next General 
Synod will meet at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Synod was a notably able, wise, and 
harmonious one. Its discussions were 
earnest and its conclusions were accepted 
heartily by all. 

> 


Tne debate in the Assembly of the Scottish - 


Free Church on instrumental music fully an- 
swered the expectation which had been formec 
of it. It was very interesting and attracted an 
immense audience. The whole of Thursday was 
oceupied with it, when the report of the com- 
mittee was presented by Dr. Adaim, to the effect 
that the introduction of instrumental music in 
public worship is not contrary to Scripture, or 
confessional law and liberty should be granted 
to congregations. Principal Rainy offered a 
motion embodying this recommendation, yet 
declaring, in deference to the numerous protest- 
ants, that all church 
courts should carcfully consider the interests of 
peace and harmony. Sir Henry Moncrieff moved 
that the report of the committee with the acecom- 
panying documents be given to the Church for 
consideration, and that meantime the Assembly 
take no action. 


congregations and 


These were the only motions 
Dr. Begg did not choose to meet the 
question by a negative proposition, but fought 
with Sir Henry Moncrieff for a year’s delay, hav- 
ing first lodged a protest for himself and friends 
to the effect that, in taking part in the debate, 
they did not concede that it was competent for 
the Church to sanction in any form the use of 
Dr. Nixon made much of the 
biblical argument against the use of instruments 
in praising God. Dr. Begg spoke with modera- 
tion. Late at night a division was taken, re- 
sulting in the adoption of Dr. Rainy’s motion 
by a vote of 390 to 259. The Outlook says Dr. 
Begg carried off the honors of the debate, and 
that ‘‘the course taken by this very astute and 
most popular divine on the organ question must 
be as great a surprise to his friends as it has been 
an unmixed delight to the public.” The majority 
was larger than was anticipated. Among the other 
more important acts of the Assembly was the 
expression, by a decided majority, of its desire 
that deacons should be relieved of the obli- 
gation to sign the Confession of Faith. Against 
this Dr. Begg and his party opposed a solid 
phalanx. In the Assembly of the Established 
Kirk the Universities bill occupied much atten- 
tion. The Assembly refused to approve the 
abolition of theological tests, as applied to pro- 
fessors. The Presbyterian Superintendence 
Committee in their report stated that the 
number on the roll of church communicant 
could not be less than 530,292, or over 14,- 
500 more than were returned in 1878. In 
connection with an overture calling attention 
to the absence of a uniform rule in regard 
to the admission of ministers from other 
churches, Mr. Marshall moved to the effect that 
the Assembly instruct the committee on admis- 
sion of such ministers to see that appli- 
cants furnished evidence that they had 
received such ordination as was required 
by the Confession of Faith and the Consti- 
tution of the Church. The rejection of the 
overture was moved by Principal Tulloch, which 
overture, he said, indicated a drifting in some 
minds toward Popery. The Church was enter- 
ing upon a most perilous path if her ministers 
supposed they had any qualification except what 
God’s grace gave them. He objected to the 
Church laying down any dogma on ordination. 
His motion was carried. 


presented, 


organs in praise. 


Che Funday-schoot, 


LESSON FOR JULY Ist. 
JOSHUA SUCCESSOR TO MOSES. —Josu. i, 1-9, 


Nores.—‘* After the death of Moses,”—Read 
the story of his death in the last chapter of 
Deuteronomy.————*‘ The servant o7 the Lord,” - 
The word for “servant” means slave,— 

* Joshua.” —Meaning Saviour ; the same word as 
Jesus.— - ** Moses’s minister."—The word 
“minister” means a free attendant.- -** Say- 
ing.” —Not in an audible voice, but by an inspired 
impulse in his heart. ———“ (o over this Jordan.” 
—The Israelites were on the east bank of Jordan, 
just north of the Dead Sea, in the plains of Moab, 
about opposite Jericho, The river was deep and 
swift, and they had no way to cross.- -** All 
this people.”—There must have been aboat three 
million people. See Num. xxvi, 21,- -* The 
Wilderress.”"--The desert on the South,— 
“This Lebanon.”--On tbe North.- * Eu- 
phrates.”—On the East.- * The land of the 
Hittites.”—-Who oceupied the Syrian country, 
northeast of Palestine, and between Palestine 
and Assyria. They formed a mighty nation and 
had their carly wars with Egypt and Assyria. 
“The Great Sea.”—The Mediterranean. 
—** Shall be your coast.”—It was only during 
the reign of David and Solomon that this whole 
country came under the Jewish dominion. The 
distance from Lebanon to the Desert is 140 
miles ; from the Mediterranean to the Euphrates 
is 400 miles.— ——-‘‘ This book of the Law.”—The 
written law of Moses, which we have in the 
‘* Pentateuch.” 

Instruction.—After Moses came Joshua, After 
the law-giver and disciplinarian came the war- 
rior. The people would not have been tit to en- 
gage in conflict with success until their time of 
education and development in the Desert had 
passed. Slaves became free men gradually. 
Forty years is a brief period. We must not be 
surprised if our own Negro slaves require a 
generation or two to develop character. 

Joshua was ‘Moses’s minister.” It was by 
faithfully performing the lower duties of at- 
tendant and servant that he became able to be 
the leader of the people. Faithfulness as a 
scholar, an apprentice, a clerk, a child, fits one 
for positions of influence. It is a maxim among 
soldiers that we learn how to command by learn- 
ing how to obey. 

When the time comes for taking responsibility 
a well-trained person will not shrink from it. 
Let the young first learn how to serve in humble 
positions, and then, when the chance comes to 
take important positions, accept them. It is a 
good rule never to refuse any work which may 
be put on you. Atleast try it. Make it a rule 
not to decline. Don’t be falsely bashful. If 
asked to teach a class in Sabbath-school, or to do 
what requires self-reliance, go ahead and try it. 

If the Jews did not keep their full territory 
and remain the masters of their promised land 
it was their own fault. They lost their faithful: 
ness to God’s law, and so they were cramped in 
their narrow territory, and finally lost even that. 
They were not worthy of the whole promised 
land. 

The great lesson from this story 1s that of 
courage. God can be trusted. When on God's 
side, onc need not be afraid. When sure we are 
right, then don’t hesitate to go ahead. The 
command is repeated again and again and in 
many forms, ‘* Be strong and of good courage.” 
It applies to us also when placed in difficult posi- 
tions. 

We are “to observe to do according to all the 
law.” It 1s not sufficient to praise the law and 
admire it. The law is to be obeyed. 

Obedience should be complete. It is a wise 
command not to turn aside from it at all; not to 
the right hand nor to the left. The smallest 
deviations are to be avoided. Go straight for- 
ward, then thou shalt prosper. 

Ged’s Word is our guide. To Joshua it was 
the book of the law. To us it is the whole Bible, 
and especially the instructions of our Lord. If 
we hold fast to that and love it and obey it, our 
way shall be prosperous. 

In all the history of the world it is the people 
who have obeyed God’s law that have pros- 
pered. Great empires have falien as their peo- 
ple became corrupt. At present the dominant 
races are those that pay most regard to virtue. 
Our own nation can expect prosperity only as it 
follows virtue, 

The Bible is something to be meditated on, to 
be studied. One might think that Joshua 
would not have much time for study of the law ; 
but that was the command. No matter how 
busy we are we should yet find time to read and 
meditate on God's Word. 

The greatest of all incitements to courage is 
found in the assurance given to Joshua which we 
find in that magnificent ninth verse of our les- 


son. God has commanded; why should bis 
servant fear? “‘The Lord thy God is with thee 
whitherasoever thou goest”; why should Joshua 
hesitate? Giants are nothing; chariots of iron 
are nothing; walled cities are nothing; the 
waves of Jordan are nothing so long as the Lord 
is with thee. He is stronger than nts or 


chariots or walls or waves. Joshua eved the 
word, and he went forward and was successful. 





So may we be. 
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ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Tuesday, the 12th inst., Judge Wylie 
delivered his charge to the jury in the Star- 
Route trial, and the jury retired. On Wednes- 
day the jury entered the court-room, where im- 
mediately a scene of great excitement was 
caused by one of the twelve falling in a fit, said 
to have been brought on by a desire for the 
whisky he had long been deprived of. When 
the juror had been revived it was asked if a par- 
tial verdict could be rendered; a petition, of 
course, denied by Judge Wylie. The jury, there- 
fore, retired again. It was feared that Juror 
Vernon’s mania-a-potu would incapacitate the 
jury from rendering a true verdict; but on 
Thursday morning a verdict of ‘not guilty” in 
the case of each and every one of the defendants 
was rendered. The announcement was received 
with cheers by the crowd in the court-room and 
the crowds without ; the jurors and defendants 
were cheered upon appearing in the strects, and 
other evidence was given that the verdict was @ 
popular one in Washington. The Star-Route 
cases, however, are not ended ; for on Saturday 
morning last, the grand jury brought in another 
indictment against Thomas J. Brady. This 
charges that on July 13th, 1880, the defendant 
made a contract with J. B. Price to carry the 
mail on the route from Socorro, N. M., to 
Silver City and back seven times a week on a 
schedule of thirty-five hours, from August 1st, 
1880, to June 30th, 1881, for #41,582, and that on 
November 3d, 1880, the contractor paid General 
Brady 31,250 as compensation for awarding the 
contract. 


_An official report of Gen. Crook's Indian 
campaign was received at the military head- 
quarters in San Francisco on June 12th. It 
seems that after crossing the Mexican border on 
May Ist, a forced march of tw weeks was made, 
and on the 15th the Chiracahua stronghold was 
discovered and surprised in the heart of the 
Sierra Madre mountains, while many of the war- 
riors, under Chief Juh, were absent. Nearly all 
the Indians were captured, a large amount of 
stolen property was seized, six Mexican prisoners 
were rescued, and the village was destroyed. 
Some of the Indians who had escaped surrended 
after the fight, and General Crook returned to 
American soil with 333 prisoners, and took up 
his station at Silver Creek, Arizona, twelve miles 
north of the boundary. There he is awaiting the 
arrival of Chief Jub and his gang of warriors, 
being quite positive that Juh will come in with- 
out any trouble and surrender, since his women 
and children are among those already prisoners. 
The property captured at the Chiracahua strong- 
hold consisted of 100 ponies and mules, forty be- 
ing loaded with plunder, saddles, girdles, clothes, 
gold and silver watches and several thousand 
dollars of gold and silver and greenbacks, show- 
ing that the Apaches had been very successful in 
their raids. General Crook professes to be pro- 
foundly ignorant of what disposition will be _ 
made of the renegades. 


enact On Wednesday, the 13th inst., N. L. 
Dukes, who was recently acquitted of the murder 
of Captain A. C. Nutt, cashier of the State Treas- 
ury of Pennsylvania, was shot and killed by the 
latter's son, James Nutt, at Uniontown, Penn. 
James Nutt lay in wait for Dukes near the post- 
office in Uniontown, having previously been ob- 
served practicing with a revolver. When Dukes 
appeared Nutt fired several shots from a revolver 
at him. Dukes fled; but had been wounded by 
the bullets, and fell dead within a few feet of the 
place where he had been shot. Nutt was arrested. 
The following day the coroner’s jury rendered 
this verdict: ‘We find that said Nicholas 
Dukes came to his death from wounds received 
from a revolver fired in the hands of James Nutt, 
on the corner of Main and Pittsburgh Streets, in 
Uniontown, on the 13th day of June, 1883, at 
about the hour of 7:15 o'clock, Pp. ™.” The 
body of Dukes was_buried on Saturday, and now 
every one is conjecturing as to the probable dis- 
posal of Nutt. It is thought that, even if con- 
victed of murder in the second degree, he will 
immediately be pardoned by the Governor, 


aati A story comes from the Indian Territory 
that, early on Tuesday morning of last week, a 
party of twenty of what are known as Creek 
light horsemen made an attack upon a little set- 
tlement of partisans of Spiechie living ten miles 
from Tulsa, on the Arkansas River and killed 
one of them. named Pawnee, and wounded two 
or three others. These men had returned to 
their homes from Fort Gibson by permision of 
Colonel Bates, who gave them a pass and prom- 
ised them protection. The attack upon them is 
regarde/ as a defiance of the military arm of the 
Government. The light horsemen belong to the 
Chicote faction of the Creeks, and their vondnct 
in this case is considered a reopening of the 
tronbles between the Chicote and Spiechie 
bands, and will, perhaps, lead to bitter war and 
much bloodshed. 


..On Saturday last the failure for $1,000,000 
of McGeoch, Everingham & Co., of Chicago, who 


panic in that city, which not only extended to 
lard, but to the entire line of hog products. The 
suspension was the signal for a general calling of 
margins. As a matter of course the provision 
pit was soon crowded to suffocation by sellers, 
who, with the creditors of the broken firm, found 
it necessary to realize on their property to protect 
their rights under the rules of the Board. Lard 
was offered right and left in any quantity, and 
prices dropped in a manner to cause complete de- 
moralization. Eight small firms were almost 
immediately compelled to suspend. The trade 
has never seen such a day of excitement in Chi- 
cage before, 


The plan for consolidating the internal 
revenue collection districts, in accordance with 
the action of Congress at its last session, has 
been practically agreed upon by the President 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. The reor- 
ganization of the service has been blocked ont 
in all the states of the Union except two, in re- 
gard to which there is some doubt. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the matter will be settled 
finally and completely this week. While no 
definite information can be obtained on the sub- 
ject, it is believed that Ohio is one of the states 
whose service is still under consideration. 


. Hempstead Plain, Long Island, on Wednes- 
day afternoon of last week was swept by a 
terrific wind storm, accompanied by torrents of 
rain and severe thunder and lightning. Houses 
were unroofed and carried from their founda- 
tions, barns were demolished, trees were up- 
rooted and blown long distances, and miles of 
fences were destroyed. Many lives were im- 
periled and several persons were injured, though 
not seriously. The damage to property by the 
storm is estimated at from #20,000 to $30,000. 


.A raid was made on a number of lottery 
policy-shops in New York last week, and a con- 
siderable amount of paraphernalia and two 
printing-presses used for printing the daily 
drawings were found. Several arrests were also 
made, 


. Several bodies were sent from New York 
to Washington, Penn., last week, to be cremated. 


FOREIGN 

.-A terrible calamity, involving the death of 
at least 188 children, occurred in the town of 
Sunderland, County of Durham, England, on 
Saturday evening last. A conjurer’s entertain- 
ment had been given in Victoria Hall, attended 
almost entirely by children, and at the close of 
the performance the accident occurred. The 
body of the hall had been entirely cleared of its 
occupants, when some 1,200 of the little ones 
came rushing down stairs from the gallery. At 
the top of the first flight of stairs there was a 
door which opened only twenty inches, and thus 
but one child was permitted to pass through at a 
time. At this point, while the mass of children 
were pushing forward, one of them fell and 
was unable to rise owing to the others crowding 
on. The result was that a great number were 
pushed down, trampled on, and suffocated. The 
scene was terrible, and no effort could stop the 
mad rush of the affrighted children. When at 
last the fury of the panic was overcome by the 
opening of another exit, it was found that 178 
children, most of them under twelve years of 
age, had been killed and many more injured. 
Ten of the jatter have since died, and it is known 
that others cannot live. The scene of the fatal 
calamity was all day Sunday surrounded by sor- 
row-striken crowds, and the incidents of the 
identification by parents and friends were too 
heart-rending to be described. Many families 
lost two, and some even three and four members. 
One Sunday-school lost thir.y scholars. The 
eagerness of the children to depart from the hall 
was caused by their desire to receive prizes that 
had been promised them. The blame for the 
calamity has been thrown upon a man connected 
with the entertainment, who, it appears, 
fastened the door half open in order that the 
prizes might be given to the children one at a 
time, while they were leaving the hall. 


.- The trial of the dynamite plotters was con- 
tinued last week till Thu-sday, when Lord Chief 
Justice Coleridge charged the jury. The latter 
retired at about half-past five in the afternoon. 
After a short time they returned to the court- 
room and announced that they had found a 
verdict of guilty against Dr. Gallagher, Wilson, 
Whitehead, and Curtin, and a verdict of not 
guilty in the case of Ansburg and Bernard Gal- 
lagher. The four men found guilty were then 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. The find- 
ing of the jury in the case of the convicted men 
was “guilty on all the counts of the indictment.” 
Dr. Gallagher protested his innocence. He said 
the time would come when the matter would be 
put right before the world. The convicts were 
conveyed to Millbank Prison ina van A mob 
hissed the police escort en route. The military 
guard at the prison was strengthened in order to 
prevent any attempt at rescue. 


. John W, Foster, the new American Minis- 
ter, presented his credentials to King Alfonso 





have controlled the corner in lard almost since 
the close of the Winter packing season, caused a 


last Saturday. Mr. Foster the warm 


citizens generally for King Alfonso and sincere 
wishes for the happiness and prosperity of the 
Spanish people. The long unbroken friendship 
and good will between the United States and 
Spain were, he said, a source of pride to both, 
and he would endeavor, if possible, to strengthen 
the present cordial relations between the two 
countries. Mr. Foster dwelt upon the great debt 
which the American Continent owes to Spain, 
and said he hoped that the peace now enjoyed 
by Spain would continue, and that through im- 
proved commercial relations Spain and tne 
United States would share each other's prosper- 
ity. King Alfonso in reply cordially reciprocated 
Mr. Foster’s good wishes. 


.-Lord Carlingford, Minister of Agriculture, 
received, last Wednesday, a large and influential 
deputation, representing towns in England con- 
taining 10,000,000 people, the object of which 
was ‘to protest against restrictions of the food 
supply.” Lord Carlingford stated that the de- 
crease in the importation of American cattle was 
due to the fact that better prices could be ob- 
tained in America than in Great Britain and not 
to the system of compulsory slaughter of the 
animals at British ports. He said the Govern- 
ment would continue to act up to the spirit of 
the present laws, and would not strain them in 
the direction of further prohibition, as was urged 
by the opponents of the importation of American 
cattle. 


. Admiral Pierre, commander of the French 
fleet in Madagascar waters, in his report of the 
bombardment of Majunga, on May 16th, says he 
demanded the surrender of the place, but re- 
ceived an evasive reply. Five vessels then opened 
fire on the town, the three forts of which, mount- 
ing thirty guns, replied. They were quickly 
silenced, however. The Hova quarter of th: 
town_was destroyed, but the French factory and 
most of the American houses escaped injury. 
The garrison, composed of 2,000 men, retreated, 
The French sustained no loss of men. They 
occupied the town and are collecting the 
customs, 


.The Czar has commuted the sentences of 
five Nihilists, who were condemned to death, to 
imprisonment for an indefinite period, and a 
number of sentences to imprisonment have been 
reduced to shorter terms. M. de Giers, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, sent a circular to the Ruasian 
ambassadors at foreign capitals on the 9th inst., 
in which he says that the Emperor and people of 

tussia are highly gratified at the proofs of 
esteem which have been received from the tor- 
eign powers, and which are regarded by the Em- 
peror as a fresh pledge of concord and peace 
fully according with his peaceful intentions, 


..News from Equador states that the rebels 
surround Guyaqguil, and by feints and light at- 
tacks, keep Veintimilla and his troops on the 
continual move. Several skirmishes have taken 
place, but the number of lives lost has been 
small. Alfaro and Sarosti are gradually tighten- 
ing around the city. Foreigners have placed 
placards on their houses, declaring their owner- 
ship by neutrals who are not afraid of the revo- 
lutionists, but fear the government troops may 
break loose and begin to plunder. Provisions 
are scarce and dear. 


.. The Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, called out 
a very large vote in the House of Lords last week. 
The passage of the second reading was due 
mainly to Lord Dalhousie’s clever and energetic 
management. It was followed by an explosion 
of clerical fury in the Church papers, which are 
gloomily foreboding social disorders of the worst 
kind. The collection of some very effective 
American testimony provoked a bitter attack on 
America by Lord Cairns, who holds the United 
States responsible for polygamy in Utah. 


..A dispatch to the Paris Zemps from 
Shanghai says: ‘‘Li Hung Chang, the Chinese 
commander, has informed the French Minister 
that Chins has no intention of declaring war 
against France. The French minister has re- 
plied that Chinese soldiers, captured in Tonquin, 
will be considered pillagers and summarily shot.” 
M. Brun, Minister of Marine, has informed the 
cabinet that the reports that extensive war 
preparations were being made in China are with- 
out foundation. 


.-The London Truth states that the Queen 
has quite recovered from the injury to her knee 
sustained some time ago by falling down the 
steps at Windsor Castle. The depression of her 
Majesty’s spirits is, however, said by Truth to 
cause some anxiety, owing to its influence on her 
general health. It is the intention of the Queen 
to leave Scotland soon, and arrangements for her 
departure are now being made. 


..A telegram from Havana, Cuba, says that 
ex-Chief Carlos Aguero, at the head of a 1 


mons passed the bill providing for grants of 
money to Lord Alcester (Admiral Seymour) and 
Lord Wolseley for the services they rendered dur- 
ing the late war in Egypt. 

.... News has been received of the existence of 
a famine in the Kurdish districts of Asia Minor. 
Many persons have died from starvation. Grain 
is is selling at six t times its usual price. 
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of bandits, continues to make frequent depreda- 
tions in the Jurisdiction of Colon. On the &th 
inst. the band abducted a wealthy proprietor, 
whose friends had to pay $3,000 for his ransom. 
Plantation proprietors have asked permission of 

Prendergast to organize a guer- 
rilla company for self-protection. 
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THE STAR-ROUTE VERDICT. 


Tue jury, in the first trial of the Star- 
route case, found two of the indicted par- 
ties guilty, and failed to agree as to the guilt 
or innocence of the others. The court, for 
good and sufficient reasons, decided to set 
aside the verdict in respect to the parties 
convicted, one of whom was dead at the 
time. 

The second trial, after being in progress 
for six months, ended last week in a ver- 
dict of not guilty in respect to all the parties 
indicted. This verdict is a surprise alike to 
the defendants, the prosecution, and the 
people generally. What seemed most prob- 
able was that the jury would fail to agree, 
creating the necessity for a third trial, or for 
abandoning the case altogether. It is to 
be remembered that, whatever the people 
may think or say, or however much the 
newspapers may criticise the jury or con- 
demn the prosecution, the verdict is the 
legal finding in the case and is the end of 
the question so far as this particular indict- 








ment is concerned. The indic ted parties 
have been declared innocent of the charge 


| brought, or rather not so proven to be guilty 


as to justify a conviction. If the evidence 
failed, in the judgment of the jury, as, as- 
suming them to be honest men, it did fail, 
to establish their guilt beyond reasonable 
doubt, then their verdict, whether actually 
right or wrong, is the only one they could 
render in consistency with the requirements 
of law. Assuming this to be the state of 
the facts, we have not a word of criticism 
upon the jury. 

Men who are tried for crimes are not to 
be convicted or acquitted by public opinion 
or by newspaper clamor one way or the 
other. It is the policy of the law to select 
a body of jurors to pass upon the question 
of guilt or innocence, to whom the criminal 
charge is to be read and the evidence sup- 
porting it is to be presented, and who, 
having listened to the argument of counsel 
and the charge of the judge, are to decide 
this question of fact. Assuming for these 
men a reasonable competency and honesty, 
they are, as a rule, better qualified to 
come to a correct conclusion than the out- 
side public. If they are not, then the jury 
trial, as a system in our jurisprudence, is a 
failure and had better be dispensed with 
altogether. We do not believe in the too 
common practice of attacking and denoun- 
cing juries when they happen to disagree 
with the general public, unless there be 
evidence that they have been corrupted. 

There were in this case ittherent difficul- 


ties, growing out of a variety of circum- 
stances. The charge against the defend- 


ants was that of conspiracy for the purpose 
of defrauding the Government in the Star- 
route service. ‘This supposes that they had, 
understanding and a com- 
mon purpose as to the end and the means, 
combined together to cheat the Govern- 
ment in the manner and matters alleged. 
And, in order to establish such a charge, 
two things must be proved beyond reason- 
able doubt. One is that such a conspiracy 
existed, and the other is that the parties 
accused were the conspirators. The Gov- 
ernment chose to present this specific issue ; 
and this, and this only, was the 
the jury to try. 


with a common 


issue for 


That the public money was most shame- 
fully squandered, if not actually stolen, in 
the Star-route service, hardly admits of a 
doubt. That this may have been in pursu- 
ance of a conspiracy is certainly possible, 
and indeed, not improbable; and that it 
was so is an inference by no means absurd 
in the light of evidence, especially if the 
testimony of Rerdell is to be believed. The 
jury, however, by their verdict, say that 
the evidence establishing this fact was not 
in their judgment sufficient to justify a con- 
viction. We have and have had a different 
impression as to the weight of the affirma- 
tive evidence; and yet we can easily under- 
stand how anhonest and conscientious jury 
might acquit these defendants of the charge 
brought against them. Though acquiited, 
enough has been shown against them to put 
their personal characters under a cloud that 
will rest there for life. The great body of 
the people believe them to be guilty, and 
will continue so to believe, notwithstand- 
ing the verdict of the jury. 

The manner of the trial, in its almost 
endless continuance, as well asin the enorm- 
ous magnitude of its details, and also the 
horrible boring of speech-making lawyers, 
was well calculated to confuse, perplex, and 
befog an ordinary body of jurymen and 
lead them to the conclusion that the only 
safe verdict for them to render was that of 
acquittal. We do not believe that the trial 
should have consumed as many weeks as it 
did months, or that the entire speech-mak- 
ing, on both sides, should have lasted over 
four days. When a trial crams a jury with 
ten times as much as it can hold, it is more 
likely to perplex than enlighten it. Jurors 
are usually ordinary men, and, as such, they 
cannot carry in their brains all that a set of 
skilled lawyers may pitch into them during a 
protracted struggle of six months. Sucha 
process is far more likely to bewilder than 
to instruct ajury. The Government should 
have condensed its case into much narrower 
limits on the question of time, if it had a 
case, as we think it had, and desired to 
secure a conviction. It undertook to do 
too much, and this may be one of the rea- 
sons for its failure with the jury. 








THE CATHOLICS AND THE 
NEGROES. 


Every report that | the Roman Catholics 
are rapidly gaining converts among the 
Negroes seems to quicken the zeal and en- 
large the liberality of many Protestants for 
the education and evangelization of this 
down-trodden race. This is not among the 
worthiest of motives, for it is far better that 
the Catholics should do this work than that 
it should not be at all; but we have 
never believed that the most strenuous op- 
ponent of Catholicism had much to fear 
from the priests. 


done 


Priests have had access 
to Negroes for more than a hundred years, 
and have gained some converts; but it is 
scarcely possible that any other denomina- 
tion with half the opportunities would 
have accomplished less. Louisiana and 
Maryland have always been strongly Catho- 
lic. In Mississippi also, in South Carolina, 
and in other Southern States the Church 
of Rome has occupied an 

position; and by the simple 
its relations with Southern society it 
should have drawn a large number of 
slaves into its communion. That it has not 
done so no well-informed Catholic willdeny. 
The most obvious reason is that the South- 


influential 
fact of 


ern Negro does not like Catholicism and is 
not drawn to it by the force of its own 


attractiveness; but it is equally apparent 
that the Church has not sought him by 
systematic and continued effort. Such of the 
slaves and freedmen as have been led to the 
confessional through masters or employers 


for whom they have regard have found, 
we are told in an _ article in the 
Catholic World, a welcome and due 
attention in Catholic congregations. 


There are some of them in every ‘‘Catholic 
congregation in Southern cities”; but it is 
due to the priests and to the ‘‘ conscientious 
masters of ante-bellum times” that there 
are ‘“‘any colored Catholics at all in the 
South.” The ‘conscientious master” was, 
of course, he who saw that his slaves were 
Catholics, and that their infants were sealed 
to Catholicism by baptism. It is still the 
‘“‘conscientious” employer, we suspect, 
more than it is the priest, (o whom it is due 
that there are any ‘‘ colored Catholics at all 
in the South.” 

Of the nearly seven millions of colored 
people in the United States ‘‘ only about 
one hundred thousand,” says the Catholic 
World article with the statistical uncertain- 
ty characteristic of that denomination, 
‘are Catholics.” This would be a very 
small number as the result of a century or 
more even of Catholicinfluence without en- 
deavor; but we should like to see proof 
that there are as many as is here claimed. 
None is presented in the article. On the 
contrary, all the details given lead to doubt. 
For example, most of the colored congre- 
gations are said to be under the care of the 
Fathers of the St. Joseph Society, of whom 
there are twelve in charge of six congrega- 
tions. These six parishes are said to bap- 
tize over 700 infants annually, and to have 
received 216 adult converts last year. These 
six parishes are all that are spoken 
of as colored parishes. How many per- 
sons are coyered by the phrase ‘‘ Some 
of them in every Catholic congrega- 
tion in the Southern cities” must be left to 
conjecture; but it looks like an uncertain 
way to make uv the hundred thousand. Be 
this as it may, for we have no desire to un- 
derrate the Catholic following among the 
the Negroes, the Church of Rome not 
only has an insignificant number of Negro 
communicants, but it has in operation no 
extensive mission or school enterprises to 
secure Negro converts. Eleven sisters of 
different orders sum up the female educa- 
tional force referred to by the article under 
notice, except that the Oblate Sisters 
(cotored), of Providence, have a convent, 
an academy, and an orphan asylum in 
Baltimore, conducted by thirty-three relig- 
ious. An industrial school by the Benedic- 
tines, in Savannah, concludes the entire 
summary of school work. It is probable 
that something is done which is not here 
included; but, evidently, the above em- 
braces the bulk of the work the Catholics 
are doing for colored youth. How does 
this compare with what any one of the 
Protestant denominations in the same field 
is accomplishing? And how does it com- 
pare with what the Catholics are doing for 





the conversion of the Indians, who are as 1 
to 25 considering the numbers of the two 
races? Has Catholicism for any reason of 
policy preferred not to seek the Negro? 

In this rather curious article of the Cath- 
olic World the opinion is expressed that 
‘*the time is come for the Catholic Church 
to undertake the conversion of the black 
race in the United States.” The Negroes 
are not prejudiced against Catholicism, it is 
said, and though nominally Protestant they 
really ‘‘follow no form of religion.” The 
‘efforts of Protestantism have failed to 
impress any distinct religious character on 
them.” The Catholic missonary would find 
a fine field among the Negroes in the coun. 
try places where the masses have not heard 
of the Catholic Church. ‘* It is true that Prot- 
estant missionaries are everywhere in the 
South. But what of that ? What can Protest. 
antism do [we have seen what Catholicism 
can do] or what has it ever done as a mission- 
ary force, save to raise money from an 
over-prosperous people and spend it in the 
support of impecunious clergymen and 
their wives and children?” This is extra- 
ordinary even for the sheer incapacity of 
Catholic prejudice. But who shall say that as 
to the relation of the Church to the Negroes 
this Catholic writer does not take noble 
ground? He says they are not despised 
because of conquest, poverty, misfortune or 
crime; but because they are not of the 
right color. They ‘‘are ‘ niggers’ forever. 
This it is that crushes the colored people 
down. It is race prejudice.” The one 
power that can produce ‘‘real equality ” 
among men is the Catholic Church. 

‘* Wherever a Catholic missionary will appear 
among the colored people they will behold a per- 
sonification of the Christian doctrine that all men 
are brethren. That doctrine does not, indeed, 
level men in the human sense, does not break 
down those barriers that are the metes and 
bounds of the gifts of Providence in the natural 
and civil order; but it elevates men so com- 
pletely above the whole natural and civil order 
by regeneration into a divine brotherhood and 
equality that the petty distinctions of this life 
are forgotten.” 

We could heartily wish that all Protestant 
Churches were at work in the South on this 
basis, and that the Catholic Church were 


also. 
—— 


PRIVATE VENGEANCE. 


Wuen Mr. N. L. Dukes, of Uniontown, 
in Pennsylvania, who was a member-elect 
of the legislature of that state, shot and 
killed Captain Nutt, the cashier to the state 
treasury, on the 24th of last December, the 
nearly universal sentiment of the people 
was that his crime was that of deliberate 
and wanton murder. His trial, which fol- 
lowed soon after, left no just doubt that 
this opinion was fully sustained by the facts 
as they appeared in evidence. And yet the 
jury, to the astonishment and indignation 
of the people, acquitted him, and, as the 
ministers of law, declared by the acquittal, 
that he had not committed any crime. He 
left the court-room, in legal estimate an 
innocent man, though in fact a murderer of 
the blackest hue. The law in his case was, 
by the misjudgment, if not the perversity of 
the jury, a total failure to punish the high- 
est crime known to law. 

Last week the son of Captain Nutt, hav- 
ing prepared himself to avenge the death 
of his murdered father, sought out the 
murderer, und fired at him five successive 
pistol shots, and killed him on the spot, 
and then delivered himself up to the au- 
thorities to await the action of law. There 
is no doubt about the killing, and none that 
it was premeditated and intended, if the 
facts be as reported. And it is equally 
clear, if young Nutt was sane in the legal 
sense at the time of the shooting, that he 
is guilty of the crime of murder in the 
first degree. The fact that the man slain 
was the murderer of his father does not 
justify his act; and the fact that the jury 
acquitted him wher they ought to have 
convicted him, does nut make him a court 
of justice to review their verdict and do 
what they ought to have done. The fact 
that he was prompted to this act from the 
motive of personal vengeance, and that in 
the circumstances the feeling was a very 
natural impulse, constitutes no reason or 
excuse for the act which the law can rec- 
ognize as good and valid. Private ven- 
geance, upon the individual judgment and 
impulse of the avenger, cannot be substi- 
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tuted as a rule for the punishment of 
crimes which the law fails to punish, with- 
out undermining the very foundations of | 
social order and precipitating society into | 
the state of barbarism. 

We notice, with no little surprise and re- | 
gret, that some of the newspapers virtually | 
justify the slaying of Dukes because he 
himself had slain the father of the slayer | 
and the law did not punish him as it should 
have done. These papers venture to pre- 
dict that Pennsylvania justice will not look 
upon him as a criminal at all, but will 
rather treat him asa hero, who has amended | 
and corrected the verdict of the jury in the | 
case of Dukes, and in effect done what the 
jury should have done, and what, if they | 
had done their duty, the sheriff would have 
done in hanging Dukes by the neck until he 
was dead. If this be the view taken of 
young Nutt’s case when it comes to actual 
trial, then Pennsylvania justice will pre- 
sent a most singular spectacle. We should 
have one jury listening to the evidence, and 
declaring a man innocent of any crime 
who, as the people think, and as we think, 
ought to have been convicted and punished 
with death. This would be succeeded by 
another jury declaring young Nutt inno- 
cent, and acquitting him of any crime, be- 
cause the first jury did not do its duty, and 
because he has simply done what that jury 
should have done and because his relations 
to the matter were such as to inspire him 
with a special impulse to do the work. 

This is precisely the spectacle that would 
be presented on the theory that young 
Nutt is to be treated as having committed 
no offense at all. He has slain a man asa 
murderer whom a jury acquitted as not be- 
ing a murderer, and because he has done 
this upon his own judgment and responsi- 
bility and from the motive of personal 
vengeance, he also is to be acquitted as 
having committed no crime. When Penn- 
sylvania justice gets itself into this predica- 
ment, it will cease to be the justice of civ- 
ilized society, governed by law and exe- 
cuting law, and become the justice of 
rude and unregulated barbarism. Law 
would then lose its dignity and all its cer- 
tainty and courts of justice in Pennsyl- 
vania would be little better than a mere 
farce. Upon this theory the forms and 
rules of Jaw and all official agency for its 
execution might as well be dispensed with 
altogether and every man left to take care 
of his own rights and avenge his own 
wrongs. 


What Pennsylvania justice should do in 
this case is very plain. Let a grand jury 
indict the offender for the crime of murder, 
since, upon the face of the facts, this is the 
crime committed. Let him in due season 
be brought to trial for this crime; and, if 
the evidence shows that the crime has been 
committed, then let the jury, sworn to find 
a verdict according to evidence, say so, and 
bring in a verdict of guilty. Then let the 
court pronounce the sentence which the 
law awards, and, at the time fixed, let that 
sentence be carried into execution. This is 
the treatment of the case which becomes a 
law-abiding and a law-executing people. If 
the just demands of the law failed in the 
case of Dukes, that is no reason why they 
should fail i1 the case of young Nutt. The 
safety of society consists in good laws im- 
partially and sternly enforced. 

> 


THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 


‘‘He went up into the mountain apart 
to pray.” What an argument is here against 
those who proclaim the unreasonableness 
of prayer! What a reproof to those who 
never pray! If He whose life was crowned 
with the beauty of Holiness thus felt the 
need of solitude and devotion, a thousand- 
fold greater is our need, whose days so 
rarely chronicle what is truly Christlike or 
divine. ‘‘ We bow to the man who kneels,” 
says Victor Hugo. Then let us take our 
shoes off our feet; for surely this is holy 
ground where Christ is kneeling. ‘‘ Leibnitz 
praying is something grand,” he continues, 
‘* Voltaire worshipping is something beauti- 
ful.” What then shall we say of this lone 
figure on the mountain side? Our lips are 
sealed, our head is bowed. The weight is 
more than human words can bear. 

Do the disciples of Christ in our time know 
what it is to enter thus into the sanctuary 


| the reading of what is spiritually helpful 


| busy world, where all is rush and turmoil, 


soul that is hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness? Once in seven days, no 
doubt, we offer an earnest prayer for for- 
giveness, and perhaps are conscious of a 
desire for the amendment of our lives and 
a closer walk with God; but do we, day by 
day, set apart with real earnestness of pur- 
pose and because we feel the need of it, 
some moments—the world claims the hours 
—for quiet, devout meditation, prayer, and 
and inspiring? The monastery, men say, 
is the place for such a life. There is room 
for the wearing of sackcloth and the repe- 
tition of endless prayer; but here, in our 


there is no time for devotion; no place for 
daily communion with God and our own 
That is the work of the hermit and 
In the morning we must hurry 


souls. 
the priest. 
off to our business, and at night we are 
tired and worried, unfit for the contempla- 
tion of things divine. How many thousand 
Christians must confess to the truth of all 
this? And, even where they do hold ** fami- 
ly worship,” how sadly conventional it 
often is, the prayer becoming a mere orison 
and the Bible-reading a perfunctory task. 
But the defense is made in behalf of this 
style of living that one cannot ignore the 
homelier and plainer duties of life, even for 
the sake of his spirit’s growth. There are 
mouths to be filled and bodies clothed, and 
every available hour of the day is demanded 
for these ends. All honor to him who toils 
for daily bread. But can man live by bread 
alone? Is there not that which is as indis- 
pensable as food and raiment, if we would 
** Jay hold of the life which is life indeed”? 
Yes; and this can be done too, while we are 
in the midst of the busiest employments 
and fretted by the gloomiest cares of the 
world. The life of Samue) Wilberforce, with 
all its ecclesiastical ambitions and varied 
activities, did not shut out devotion. His 
spiritual life was ever uppermost and ‘‘ no 
outward success was allowed to profane the 
inner sanctuary of his soul.” 

No rule for the exercise of devotions can 
be laid down for the universal observance 
of men. The time and manner of them 
must vary according to our several employ- 
ments and opportunities. Butlet us not for- 
get that the ‘** Soul may be upon its knees, 
whatever the attitude of the body,” and that 
we may, obedient to the words of Jeremy 
Taylor, preserve amid our most common- 
place pursuits, the spirit of prayer and 
aspiration. We nced these hours of solitude; 
we need to breathe this life-giving atmos- 
phere of prayer, if we would walk with 
Christ and learn what it is to work out our 
own salvation. 

Take up the Bible before you go to 
rest, and read again the words of him who 
spake as never man spake; of him who 
himself sought to hear, amid the stillness 
and solemnity of the mountain woods, the 
Voice that speaketh from Beyond. Build 
in your own room an altar for morning and 
evening sacrifice, and make every day a 
day of atonement when you shall enter 
the Holy of Holies and stand face to face 
with God. Then will be an end to your 
lukewarm faith, a beginning of your growth 
in grace and your knowledge of Christ. 
Then the prayer-meeting will be an hour of 
consolation and joy, when lips cannot 
withhold the expression of their new-found 
inspiration and hearts must voice the full- 
ness of their love. No harm can befall the 
Church of Christ, no evil overwhelm the in- 
dividual life, so long as we daily seek in 
God our refuge, and follow him who went 
up into the mountain apart to pray. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue vote in the Methodist Presiding Elders’ 
Convention of the Northwest in favor of the re- 
moval of the limitation to the itinerancy docs 
not seem to surprise our city contemporary, the 
Christian Advocate. Its brief editorial note on 
the subject would lead one to suppose that this 
expression in the Northwest has little or no 
significance. It was ‘‘an assembly,” we are told, 
“without legal force or responsibility.” The 
same would be true of a convention of all the 
ministers and bishops of the Church ; but it does 
not follow that the opinions of such an assem- 
bly would be without weight. It would not 
be “legal,” because the ecclesiastical system 
does not provide for such a meeting ; but a ma- 
jority vote would be a true expression of the 


our contemporary, ‘as a whole, seemed to be on 

the surface of the subject.” This has its signifi- 

cance, too. It was not dealt with as other topics 

announced beforehand aud preparation made 

for an elaborate discussion ; but it was intro- 

duced incidentally. If the “debate was on the 

surface,” it is probable that the opinion ex- 

pressed was that which each individual had be- 

fore entertained. It was not, therefore,a sud- 

den or snap judgment, but a deliberate 

one. The Advocate insists that in the 

territory represented by the convention 

there are 182 presiding elders so that 
“one in five has been heard from affirma- 
tively and one in nine negatively.” This is 
adroit ; it presents the case in the least striking 
way. But even by this formula the significance of 
the vote can be brought out. It means that 
these 132 presiding elders, so far as heard from, 
are nearly two to one in favor of the removal of 
the limitation. Considering the fact that this 
question was not previously agitated, that the 
convention was fairly representative of the 132 
elders, that at the minister's meeting of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis a similar resolution was carried 
with only one dissenting vote, and that the Ad- 
vocate’s own correspondent, Dr. Mandeville, 
and the correspondent of the Central Chris- 
lian Advocate agree in saying that the vote is 
fairly significant of the feeling in the Northwest 
—considering all this, it is fair to assume that if 
all the 132 presiding elders had been present and 
voted, the negative voters would have found 
themselves in a decided minority. The Adro- 
cate, looking so sharply for points and inferences 
on the conservative side, could not, of course, be 
expected to see the significance of the fact that 
this was a convention not of ministers weary of 
the itinerancy, but of presiding elders, an element 
that forms a large part of the law-making body 
of the Church. 


Now that Professor Harris is firmly in the Ab- 
bot chair at Andover, we venture to predict that 
what disturbance remains will settle down under 
his imperturbable steadiness. The vacant places 
are now filled and well filled. The alumni of the 
Seminary and the pastors of the churches are 
relieved and jubilant. The faculty is united in 
plan and feeling as it has not been for many 
years. A man with cooler and calmer head was 
never called to the direction of affairs than Pro- 
fessor Harris. He has this advantage over General 
Grant, that he does not require the smoker's 
solace to steady his nerves. We refer our readers 
to the letter from Andover, printed in another 
column, for a full account of what was done 
there last week and of the present position and 
prospects of the Seminary. We suppose that the 
danger of new attacks has passed, but for the 
reasurance of the friends of the Seminary, we 
refer to a fact. brought out recently by the New- 
buryport Herald, that Andover orthodoxy has 
already been in the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts, and that Judge Thatcher, in giving the 
unanimous opinion of the court, said : 

“ Knowing, as we all do, the founders, as well as 
the after benefactors who nave set up the associate 
foundation, to be persons of great piety and most 
sincere believers in the religion of Jesus, and that 
the first and principal object with al] of them has 
been to establish, teach, and enforce the belief and 
practice of that religion on the students of the in- 
stitution, and through them on the whole of mapn- 
kind, why should we be now called upon to apply an 
astute, narrow, and uncharitable construction upon 
a few technical propositions merely to divert the 
legacy of a plous woman from an object dearer to 
her than life itself?” 


OnE of the features of the recent annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Missionary Society at 
Saratoga—a departure, by the way, which seems 
to have given great satisfaction—was the bring- 
ing out of a pretty full expression of opinion 
with respect to the establishment of Congrega- 
tional churches in the South. Some seemed to 
think that it would be better not to go into the 
South at present, as there are more needy sec- 
tions; but the great majority recognized an 
open and needy field in the South for Congrega- 
tionalism ; and the great majority were right, 
too, on the color-line question. There has al- 
ready been an amicable understanding between 
the Home Missionary Society and the American 
Missionary Association on this subject. Neither 
will recognize any caste or color-line. Every 
Congregational church established is to be free to 
all who wish to join it. If these plans are wisely 
carried out the great work which is being done 
for the Negro by one of these societies will be 
helped by the educating influence over the whites 
of the other. But it will not be easy to avoid 
complications with caste questions. The natural 
bent of Southern whites is te separation from 
colored members, and white congregations will- 
ing to open their doors to all alike will not spring 
up in great numbers. The tendency, the tem t- 
ation is to relax a little on the principle, under 
trying circumstances, for the sake of immediate 
results. We have pointed out how signally some 
of the Friends’ schools in the Bouth have failed 
to keep their first principles intact. The same 
lowering influence has been at work among the 
Northern Methodists. It is worth a gencration 


establish an influential constituency on the solid 
basis of true Christian brotherhood. 





Tux High Licenee Bill of the Illinois Legisla- 
ture, which has just become a law, is far from 
satisfactory to Prohibitionists. Perhaps it is net 
the best measure that could have been secured 
and enforced; but temperance people make a 
great mistake when they contend that license is 
not restrictive. License is one step in the direc- 
tion of prohibition ; and high license must, from 
its very nature, be restrictive. The new law 
provides that municipal councils and town trus- 
tees shall not license saloons for a less sum than 
$500 for whisky and $150 for beer. This dis- 
crimination is also in the interests of temperance. 
It is better, if drinking cannot be stopped all at 
once, that men should drink wine or beer in 
preference to whisky. Furthermore we do not 
understand that it is dalory on ipal 
councils or town trustees to issue licenses, There 
is chance for local option; the law says that 
licenses shall not be issued except on payment 
of the sums prescribed, It does not, unless it is 
misrepresented, say that licenses must be issued 
when the fee is tendered, That the passage of 
the act has alarmed the Chicago saloon-keepers 
is a sign that ita restrictive force is appreciated. 
We believe in pushing forward temperance legis- 
lation just as fast as public sentiment advances, 
What would the temperance men of Maryland 
have achieved if they bad spent their energy in 
working for a prohibition amendment? Cities like 
Baltimore would defeat it for years to come ; but 
local option has been used with wonderful suc- 
cess. Twelve or thirteen counties have been 
freed altogether of rum-shops, and a cordon of 
free counties will ere long be drawn round Balti- 
more and finally the last stronghold of temper- 
ance be won over. 





Tue Prohibitionists of Ohio last week held a 
eonvention at Columbus and nominated a 
straight-out Prohibition ticket for state officers, 
The platform condemnes and denounces the 
policy of the Democrats and Republicans alike 
on the subject of temperance, and proposes 
that the Prohibitionista of tne state, as a 
distinct and independent party, shall fight 
and conquer both of these parties and take 
the management of the affairs of the state 
into their own hands. The single issue 
which they make relates to the temperance ques- 
tion, considered with reference to the best way 
of putting an end to the admitted evils of intem- 
perance. What, in the light of the facts just ax 
they exist im Ohio, they are to gain for the cause 
of temperance by this movement is more than we 
can tell. The Democrats of Ohio, as a party, 
constitute the ram party in that state, and ex- 
pect in the pending campaign to be supported by 
the whole liquor interest of the state. If they 
win the day, they will not only do nothing for 
temperance, but will go in for free rum without 
taxation or restraint of any kind. The Republi- 
cans of that state, on the other hand, believe in 
restricting the liquor traffic by an effective 
license system and making it pay a tax for the 
support of the state government and in giving 
the legislature full power to legislate on the sub- 
ject. There is a very wide difference between 
these two creeds; and the latter, even if not the 
best that can be conceived, is immeasurably 
superior to the former. One or the other of 
these creeds, and not that of the Prohibitionists 
at all, will be the practical policy of the state. 
Now, because we are in favor of temperance and 
desire to do everything in our power to promote 
it in Ohio and everywhere else, we regret the 
action of the Ohio Prohibitionists, and, if living 
in that state, would not vote for their ticket, but 
‘would vote for the Republican ticket. They have 
done just what the rum party wants them to do, 
and what, so far as it has any effect at all, will 
contribute to the success of that party and 
weaken the only party that can and wiil do any- 
thing for the cause of temperance. We believe 
in Prohibition ; but not in the sense that would 
lead us to throw away half a loaf because we can- 
not geta whole loaf. The Probibitionists in Ohic 
are absolutely powerless to do anything by law 
for the cause of temperance, except as they co- 
operate with the Republican Party; and by re- 
fusing this co-operation and setting up an inde- 
pendent ticket they are simply playing into the 
hands of the rum party. If this be practically 
wise with reference to temperance, then we con- 
fess frankly that we don't see it. 





Jupox Brack, of Pennsylvania, who is an able 
lawyer and a very sharp writer, shows in his re- 
cent letter to the Constitution Club of this city, 
that he is almost a maniac in regard to the railroad 
problem in this country. It seems to him that 
railroad companies have taken absolute and irre- 
sistible control of all the affairs of government, 
both state and national, and inasmuch as they 
are monopolies, actuated by supreme selfishness, 
he himself is in the state of total despair for his 
country. On this subject he is an unreasonable 
extremist and sees neither the law as it is nor 
the facts as they are. Railway companies are 
corporations created by law, and, like all other 
corporations thus created, they are subject to 
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the law to protect, Their public character or 
quasi-public character makes them proper sub- 
jects for regulation in respect to the use of their 
franchises and privileges, and this regulation 
the legislature of any state in which they exist is 
fally competent to make and the courts of that 
state are just as competent to enforce. There is 
no doubt that there are abuses in the railway sys- 
tem of this country which call for correction, or 
that there is a tendency in the system toward 
abuses; yetto write and talk about railways as 
Judge Black does is to write and talk the sheerest 
nonsense. The simple trath is that no other 
system has done so much to advance the country 
im the last forty years as the railroad system. 
There is not an acre of land that has not felt 
the effect in increased value, and no branch of 
vusiness that has not been rendered more pros- 
perous and productive by reason of railroads. 
The building of such roads has been an immense 
boon to the whole country. It is quite trne 
that they are private enterprises in which a vast 
capital is invested for the sake of the profit, and 
that some men have become millionaires by their 
railroad operations, yct this is not at all incon- 
sistent with their public benefit and general 
utility. If Judge Black would take a broader 
view of the railroad question, he wonld not only 
see more, but would better see what he does see ; 
and this would greatly moderate and modify the 
vehemence with which he thinks and writes on 
the subject, The temperament of his mind is, 
however, such that he will probably live and 
die a railroad denouncer. 


Four of the dynamite conspirators, including 
Dr. Gallagher, who went from this country on a 
criminal mission, were last week convicted by a 
London jury, and promptly sentenced to penal 
servitude for life, while two others, who had been 
indicted fer the same offense, were acquitted, 
one of whom was the brother of Dr. Gallagher. 
We see no reason for doubting the justice of the 
verdicts in respect to those convicted. The evi- 
dence showed that these persons were engaged in 
a dynamite plot, which, but for the early infor- 
mation obtained by the Government and their 


prompt arrest, they would have carried 
into effect. This brought them under 
the operation of the law recently enacted 
for the punishment of such a crime. The 


conviction and hanging of the Phenix Park 
murderers and the convietion and sentence of 
these dynamiteurs ought to show Lrishman in this 
country, a8 well asin Ireland, that the English 
Government knows how to punish crime, and 
that such outrages upon civilization find no 
sympathy among right-thinking people anywhere. 
If they expect to free Ireland by perpetrating 
such cnormities, they have only to try the experi- 
ment to find themselves thoroughly mistaken. 
The English Government is strong enough to 
maintain its ascendency in and over Ireland, and 
there is no doubt of its purpose to doso, The 
plots of assassins and dynamiteurs are not going 
to frighten that Government, or procure any re- 
dreas of grievances that may exist. They can be 
of no service to Ireland and are so hideous in 
their character that, while England administers 
stern justixe against them, the whole world will 
look on with approval. We advise Irishmen 
everywhere to give up this business, and especi- 
ally not to try the experiment in England. Dr. 
Gallagher's fate ought to be to them a sufficient 
lesson on this point. 


....We do not think that the Central (N. Y.) 
Association of Seventh Day Baptists, which has 
adopted a resolution respecting the ‘recent 
amendment and re-enactment of the Sunday 
laws” of this state, correctly apprehends the 
principle on which these laws are based when it 
offers its ‘‘ protest against the enforcement of 
religious observances by the laws of the state. 
The laws do not enforce “ religious observances.” 
They do not compel men to go to Church, to reac 
the Bible, nor to perform any other act of wor- 
ship. They do provide for a day of rest from all 
labor and recognize the desire of the great ma- 
jority of the people'for opportanity to engage 
in public worship undisturbed by the noise and 
bustle of business activities. There isin this no 
‘practical union of church and state,” and no 
overriding of the ‘‘constitutional barnersof re- 
ligious liberty and personal rights.” If the 
people generally wished to observe the seventh or 
any o her day instead of Sunday as a day of 
rest, the law would doubtless reeognize and pro- 
tect their right to do so. 


The amendment to the constitution of the 
Am. Home Missionary Society accepted at Sarato- 
ga, is as faras possible from the line proposed two 
years ago. It requires twelve of the fifteen mem- 
bers of the executive committee to live in New 
York or vicinity so that their counsel is at any 
time available. The other plan would have 
made it as easy to administer the affairs of the 
society in New York as it would be for the Preri- 
dent to conduct the business of the General Gov- 
ernment in Washington with the members of his 
Cabinet scattered from Maine to California. 


...-China has intimated to France that she 
will not declare war on account of the latter's 
designs on Tonquin; but France must not sup- 





pose that China means to acquiesce in the inva- 
sion of the King of Anam’s territory. There are 
many ways in which the great empire can make 
the project difficult one for French troops. 
Chinese officers and men can cross the border 
and enlist in the defense of Tonquin, and there 
are other ways of interference which France 
could not resent without declaring war against 
China, which is what she desires to avoid, 


....The victory over the opponents of instru- 
mental music in the Scottish Free Church As- 
sembly is a notable one. The proposal of the 
minority was adroit and reasonable. It is a 
matter of surprise that they were not able to 
muster a majority in favor of a year's delay. 
The constitutional question seems to have been 
held in abeyance. There are no signs of dissatis- 
faction or rebellion on account of the Assembly's 
decision ; and we may assume that another burn- 
ing question has been settled by the Free Church, 


....An unexpected opposition is developing 
among the ministers of the “Methodist Church 
of Canada to the union movement which has 
been approved by an overwhelming lay vote. 
The Montreal Conference approved the Basis by 
a majority of only fifteen, and the London Con- 
ference has rejected it; but it does not follow 
that the movement is defeated, thongh it may be 
robbed of that hearty unanimity which has 
been characteristic of the proceedings down to a 
recent date. 

....The Civil Service Commission in the selec- 
tion of the Civil Service Examiners for the 
Custom House in this city have given evidence 
that they mean business and do not intend to 
play with the law or evade its just and full ap- 
plication. The examiners are not only compe- 
tent, but also thorough believers in Civil Service 
reform, The Custom House in this city is the 
most important locality in the whole country 
for the application of the principles of this re- 
form. 


. .-General Sherman, in his address last week 
to the graduates of West Point, referred to the 
fact that this was his last appearance there as 
General of the Army of the United States, He is 
one of the graduates of that institution, and no 
other graduate has done more to make it illus- 
trious. Though he is about to take his place on 
the retired list, he will carry with him the grate- 
ful memories of the American people for his 
brilliant record as a soldier. 

.... Whether as the result of the Papal Circu- 
lar or the example of the vigorous execution of 
the law in the case of the Phenix Park murder- 
ers, Ireland seems to be gaining rapidly in 
submission to law and order. Four of the Lon- 
don dynamiteurs have received sentence of penal 
servitude for life, and severe as the judgment 


seems, the Freeman’s Journal of Ireland 
approves it. It cannot but have a wholesome 
restraint. 


....Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has signified to 
the Civil Service Commissioners of this state his 
purpose to co-operate with them in giving effect 
to the law passed by the last legislature for Civil 
Service Reform. If all the mayors of the cities 
of the state will heartily enter into this reform, 
under the provisions of the new law, a most im- 
portant revolutior would be achieved in the 
policy of political parties and a great evil would 
be abated. 

....The excellent work done by Jerry McAu- 
ley’s Mission in this city the past eighteen 
months has been recognized of all men. He has 
started a semi-monthly, called Jerry McAuley’s 
Newspaper, which is intended to tell how many 
bad characters have been reformed, and to in- 
fluence those who are tired of a life of sin to 
“turn and be saved.” We understand that a 
large edition has been circulated. 


....Signor Coccapieller represents an clement 
of the Progressive party in Italy that hinders 
more than it helps true progress. It is not to be 
regretted that he is no longer in the Chamber of 
Deputjes. His disreputable championship of 
Garibaldi’s son secured the election of his oppo- 
nent, Signor Colonna, All this occurred near 
the anniversary of Garibaldi’s death, which was 
observed with great marks of honor. 


....A juror whom a judge has to admonish in 
order to keep him sober during the progress of 
a criminal trial, and who needs alcoholic stimu- 
lation to keep him from tumbling into fits, is not 
exactly the kind of man to aid in the administra- 
tion of the law. And yet it appears that these 
are the facts in respect to one of the Star-Route 
jurors. What were the lawyers about when that 
jury was impaneled ? 


....The Western papers seem to be suspicious 
of the word trend. The Journal and Mcssenger 
avows that it has just used it for the first time, 
and that itknows what it means, for it has looked 
in the dictionary.” We hope our contemporary 
is assured that there is no suspicion of heresy 
attached to the word. It is not nearly so dan- 
gerous as zeitgeist. 

....The Freeman's Journal, having intimated 
that the Irish Circular was issued by Cardinal 
Simeoni without the Pope’s knowledge, hastens 
to correct itself and to declare that the Circular 
waa ‘‘ clearly a Pontifical promulgation.” This 








question settled the “difficult obedience” in 
Ireland of prelate and priest may now be 
rendered. 


....-The rumors that General Crook had 
suffered a disastrous defeat in a fight with the 
Apache Indians, turn out to be wholly false. 
Instead of being defeated, he won a victory and 
captured some three hundred Indians, without 
the loss of a single man in his command. 


.... Senator Mahone thinks that the Re-adjust- 
ers will carry Virginia this Fall, unless there 
should happen to be ‘too much sentimental 
squeamishness” among the people, which means, 
unless the people should happen to be too honest 
to support the program of repudiation, 


....-The Greenbackers, of Ohio, have notified 
the people of that state that they are still among 
the things that are, by holding a state conven- 
tion and nominating a state ticket for the Fall 
campaign. The people had really forgotten all 
about them. 

....The coroner’s jury have found that Dukes 
was killed by young Nutt. Now let the case be 
disposed of according to law and in a way to re- 
buke the doctrine that private vengeance isa 
lawful reason for committing an act of homicide. 

....The Observer thinks the Presbyterian As- 
sembly’s last deliverance on the Higher Criticism 
“ought to be a coup de grace.” Probably it is the 
last kick ; but it isn’t the Higher Criticism that is 
damaged, 

....On, Stanley, on! Charge, De Brazza, 
charge! Stanley has 1,000 men on the Congo; 
De Brazaz only 200. The interests of trade and 
civilization are with Stanley. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF ANDO- 
VER SEMINARY. 


BY A CORRESPONDENT. 





Tus institution has, during the past year, 
entered uponanew era. The resignation within 
a short time of four of its six professors (Phelps, 
Park, Mead, and Thayer), the creation of three 
new departments (Science, Biblical History, and 
Biblical Theology), the suspension of two of its 
three undergraduate classes, the election of seven 
new professors, five of them during the past 
year, have together created a crisis that is noth- 
ing less than a revolution. It was not to be 
expected that such radical and sweeping changes 
could occur without some disturbance. Old men 
cannot usually retire from positions of power 
without some desire still to “‘ rule us from their 
urns.” Ambitions are aroused among younger 
men, Suspicions come to the dyspeptics, Hon- 
est men are made the tools of designing men. 
The whole box of human infirmities is uncovered, 
and its contents let loose. 

In these circumstances it is no small thing to 
be able to say that there has been an almost ab- 
solute unanimity at andover in the matter of 
these five elections. The faculty, the trustees, 
and the visitors have in succession recommended, 
elected, and approved, without a dissenting voice. 
No such harmony of action has been known in 
the history of the institution. Its whole spirit 
and structure has been polemic from the begin- 
ning. It originated in a forced and guarded 
compromise between two theological parties, at 
the two extremes of what was then called Cal- 
vinism—parties.as unlike in modes of thought 
as men well could be and yet hold a common 
Christiamity. The result has been to make the 
institution a military post, with the peculiarity 
that its guns are all turned inward. Its de- 
fenses face each other. ‘Consistent Calvinists,” 
that is, Hopkinsians, are set in array, with 
abundant supplies and a bristling creed 
and a self-perpetuating garrison, against 
‘Moderate Calvinists,” a mild-mannered race, 
who were only saved by their piety from sliding 
off into the Unitarian defection. Prof. Park 
says of them, in his recent pamphlet, that the 
associate founders had been very doubtful as to 
their orthodoxy. It is only the inevitable which 
has followed. For seventy-five years these fiery 
and watery elements have been hissing and boil- 
ing. Prof. Park is the last of the Hopkinsians, 
With him their uncompromising sturdiness, to 
which theology is deeply indebted, gives place to 
a mild, inquiring, scholarly spirit which reaches 
out, like vegetation, toward the light and drinks 
in the moisture, and lifts, like the great elms, 
tons of sap from the earth without noise, and 
bursts into verdure and fruitfulness without an 
apparent effort. 

So the irenic era has commenced at Andover. 
No better evidence of this could have been given 
than appeared in the inaugural addresses of Pro- 
fessors Hincks and Harris, which have been given 
this week. The former was a thorough, almost 
an exhaustive discussion of the literature and 
history of the special department of B iblical 
Theology on its exegetical side, with a clear, com- 
prehensive statement of its relations to natural 
and systematic theology. The other, already 
published in your eglumns, entered with its first 
sentence into the thickest of the polemics of our 
times with a most refreshing coolness of spirit 
and yet with a keenness and quickness of stroke, 
that both friend and foe were glad to admire. It 
was artistic, rather than polemic. It was a piece 
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of theological surgery which made one almost 
covet the privilege of having his own leg cut off. 

The whole spirit of the exercises and debates 
has been of the same peaceful but trenchant 
kind. The assault that was marched up from 
Boston, with a great flourish of warning trum- 
pets, was received in good-natured silence and 
was thoroughly enjoyed. Its dramatic prepara- 
tion had been entrusted to Mr, Joseph Cook. 
The dynamite was popularly understood to have 
been prepared in the basement of Park Street 
church, in Boston. The trains had all been laid 
through multitudinous columns of The Congre- 
gationalist, It was a relief to know that the 
whole establishment had arrived without acci- 
dent by the way and was set up safely in the 
Seminary Chapel, ready for action. Only 
premising, to quict curiosity, that the exhibition 
has been throughout entirely satisfactory to the 
spectators and that no harm has been done, I 
must trouble your readers with a few words of 
explanation, to enable them to share, so far as 
they can, in the innocent amusements of the 
occasion, 

The history of the assault upon the orthodoxy 
of the faculty now in progress is curious 
enough. It began with a reckless denunciation 
of the creed of the seminary and of the style of 
orthodoxy it represented, by the Congregational- 
ist. It has been turned, by a twistification of 
things which would have brought a twinkle of 
professional delight to the black eyes of Signor 
Blitz, into a long-faced anxiety for the purity 
and preservation—the embalming—of this very 
creed which hardly a year ago was so “tre- 
mendous ” that no honest man, who was not also 
a dunce, could by any possibility subscribe 
it. As this paper, though 
sonal enterprise, was generally accepted as 
the organ of the denomination and was 
striking at the very life of the Seminary the 
Faculty judged it expedient to publish a state- 
ment in its defense. The purport of that state- 
ment was that both the history and terms of the 
creed prove that honest and scholarly theologians 
can accept it. To borrow Haeckel’s phrase, they 
proved that it allows, with all its limitations, 
“the liberty of science and teaching”; all the 
liberty an evangelical man can desire; all the 
liberty any professor at Andover needed. Even 
Prof. Thayer unreservedly signed this statement, 
though, under the misapprehension of the public, 
engendered in no small part by the Congr e- 
gationalist, he was afterward goaded into a res- 
ignation. This, be it understood, was the 
only utterance of any kind that has ever been 
drawn from the Andover Faculty. This is their 
offense, that they accept and defend, with out re- 
servation or qualification, the creed of the semin- 
ary in the sense known to have been given to it at 
the time of its adoption. No such latitude of 
opinion can now be found among Calvinists as 
spread the broad inclosure which included under 
one symbol of faith the “‘ Consistent Calvinists ” 
and the *‘ Moderate Calvinists” of the beginning 
of the century. The creed so framed and then 
accepted must have had breadth, whatever else it 
lacked. Asa matfer of fact it has both breadth and 
precision. It is a marvel alike in the precision of its 
limitations and the largeness of its liberties. The 
founder of the Abbot Chair of Theology, hitherto 
occupied only by Hopkinsians, belonged to the 
opposite party. His creed, as he originally 
framed it, enjoins the largest liberty consistent 
with opposition to certain defined and designa- 
tederrors. He and his friends accepted the Hop- 
kinsian addition to the original creed with sus- 
picion and reluctance. They demanded and re- 
ceived 80 many modifications of its terms, that 
Dr. Emmons finally refused to continue the 
coalition and withdrew from the union. 

These facts will show the extreme difficulties 
theorganizers of the assault upon the faculty 
have encountered. It was necessary that they 
should transform themselves in the public 
thought from enemies of the creed into its 
special champions. It was necessary that its 
special and earnest defenders should become sus- 
pected of being its secret cnemies, 

For this purpose a great variety of means and 
appliances have been resorted to which cannot 
now be enumerated, The aid of Prof. Park, 
who 18 a consistent and thorough admirer of the 
creea, especially in its Hopkinsian portions, 
helped to cover up the hostility of its new cham- 
pions. The shaky, or rather the crude theology 
of some young men, all of them students of Prof. 
Park, was ascribed to another teacher, who has 
scarcely mentioned the subject now in contro- 
versy in his lecture room. The fact that the 
most suspected of the professors, Prof. Thayer, 
was for years the most thorough and scholarly of 
all the professors of the land in his defense of 
the eternity of future punishment, was carefully 
kept out of sight. Andsoon, There are many 
facts of the same sort. 

The attack was accordingly made, as indicated, 
at the annual meeting of the alumni on Wed- 
nesday. It was a preordained and a necessary 
failure of course. It was received without a 
word of reply. It needed none. 

Still, every word was kind. The evident sin- 
cerity of the anxious brethren excited sympathy, 
not to say pity. Some royal speeches were 
made by outsiders, who judged only by what 
they heard and saw atthe moment The out- 
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burst of eloquence and humor from the Rev. 
Daniel Butler, “ Bible Butler,” will not easily 
be forgotten by those who heard it. The vigor- 
ous and reiterated questions of the: Rev. Mr. 
Bradford, of New Jersey, came down like the 
blows of a sledge hammer. ‘ You have a Board 
of Trustees and a Board of Visitors, whose offi- 
cial and solemn duty it is to know what these 
professors believe and teach. They have care- 
fully learned all the facts, and have assured you 
that your suspicions and surmises and rumors, in 
which you are dealing as if they were verities, are 
all groundless. Have you tried to learn the facts? 
Have you gone to this accused brother and 
asked him—you and he alone? Then have you 
taken others with you, as Christ commands? 
Have you done the first thing to get information 
at first hand? If any man has done this let him 
speak out and tell us. No answer! Not one of 
you who says he knows! Not one of 
you who says he suspects! Not one of you who 
says that he fears! The evidence is all within 
your reach. You have only to ask and it will be 
given. Others have found it. You can find it.” 

Of course all that was unanswerable. At last 
Mr. Cook rose and advanced to the platform, 
his hands full of papers. He began with a 
prayer and he ended with reading a formal 
notification of an appeal to the Supreme Court. 
It is no discredit to Mr. Cook to say that, asa 
failure, his was pitiable. Nobody could make 
anything but absurdity out of a situation which 
was only absurd and nothing besides. 

The trustees’ dinner was, down tothe minute 
before its close, a ‘lelightful occasion. Only 
the kindest and most generous words were 
spoken. Professors Harris and Hincks were 
overflowing with pleasant things. Dr. Newman 
Smyth addressed his ‘immediate predecessor 
and his immediate successor in office” in a charm- 
ing way. Prof. Park welcomed his successor in 
strong terms, “‘so long as he stands by the 
creed.” He administered an unexpected and 
very severe rebuke to Dr. Dexter and other 
avowed opponents to the creed, by saying that 
any man who is not a friend to the creed is an 
enemy to this seminary; at the same time, he 
commended, in his inimitable way, all who 
(like the professors) believe in the creed, honor 
the creed, teach the creed, and publicly defend 
the creed. The tribute was as gratifying as it 
was unexpected. 

Dr. Dexter then made a noble Christian speech, 
full of generous kindness toward those from 
whom he had been compelled to differ, and 
ended by saying that if he had done any injust- 
ice to any of his brethren, he had, in so doing, 
done a greater injustice to himself; a remark 
which was received with of pro- 
tound sympathy. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott made a capital address in 
favor of a more positive orthodoxy. 

So the afternoon rolled away. Mr. Cook con- 
tributed a very discriminating speech on the 
significance which the teaching of a future pro- 
bation would have, in case it were really taught. 

The chairman, Mr. Hardy, after several de- 
lightful speeches had followed, announced that 
the railroad time-table would compel him to close 
the meeting after the doxology had been sung. 
At this point an extraordinary scene occurred. 
A slip of paper was sent up—‘*Cannot we hear 
Siom Prof. Smyth?” 

Thus suddenly called upon, Prof. Smyth rose 
and stated that in the moment given him he 
could say but two things. 

“First, I have just subscribed the creed of this 
seminary for the fifth time since I have been 
connected with this institution. I have done it 
without any mental reservation of any kind. I 
have given to it the precise sense of its framers : 
the sense in which they themselves put their 
names to it, so far as I am able to ascertain what 
it was. This to me is a religious act. I have 
done it in the presence and fear of God. 

“Now, secondly, I have this to say, that the man 
does not livewhem I ‘vill permit to dictate to me 
his interpretation of that creed in the place of my 
own !” 

Before he could utter another word the whole 
assembly burst into applause. It was continued, 
it was renewed, again and again, with an em- 
phasis and heartiness which could not be mis- 
taken. 


indications 


making careful distinctions. Nething bt but mis- 
apprehension and useless wrangling could have 
issued, 

Your correspondent has 
do what Mr. Cook did not do. He finds 
that the students, with but one excep- 
tion, stand ready to testify that as a mat- 
ter of fact Prof. Smyth has never discussed 
this subject in his lecture room, except in one 
instance, and that in answer to the direct ques- 
tioning of one of the students. I find that he has 
constantly ayowed that no one who has heard or 
rejected the offer of Christ in this world will ever 
receive the offer a second time ; and that if there 
be any, besides infants and idiots, who have not 
had the opportunity of rejecting the offer of for- 
giveness in this world, no one has any authority 
to say that they may not have it hereafter. 

That is the whole of it. It is a hypothesis that 
has been held by many theologians and preachers 
before. It is nothing new or specially import- 
ant in any way. There was probably never a 
bubble so large created out of so small a quantity 
of matter as that which has been blown up at 
the Congregational House in Boston and has just 
gone to pieces on Andover Hill. 


taken pains to 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That the price of a single subscription, 
postage paid, is $3 per annum, in ad- 
vance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annuum, or, for one year 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for tour years, for 
$8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (sev our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low prick of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
ut the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 

ecial cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 

Tue INDEPENDENT is sent to paid sub- 
scribers in every state and territory in the 
Union, to all of the Canadian Provinces 
except Kewatin, and to the following for- 
eign countries : 





Africa, Mexico, 
Australia, Newfoundland, 
Austria, Norway, 
China, Persia, 

Egypt, Sandwich Islands, 
England, Scotland, 
France, Siam, 
Germany, South America, 
Greece, Spain, 

India, Switzerland, 
Ireland, Turkey, 

Italy, West Indies. 
Japan, 


READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coes Cough 





Meanwhile Mr. Cook fell into one of those 
mistakes which earnest men sometimes make in 
failing to catch the proprieties of an occasion. 

‘Mr. President!” he shouted. 

“*Mr. Cook,” replied the President, ‘‘ you have 
already spoken twice. Unless you have some 
personal explanation to make, we cannot hear 
you at this late hour.” 

‘*T want my former teacher to tell us what he 
understands the creed to affirm in regard to fu- 
ture probation! Instantly the thought of the 
notice of the law suit the day before, the abund- 
ant opportunities Mr. Cook had neglected of 
learning the opinions of his former teacher, and 
the distrust he manifested in the solemn avowal 
he had just heard, flashed upon the assembly and 
with one voice they shouted: ‘‘ No! No! No! 
Not aword now!” while one stalwartvoice was 
heard above all : ‘“‘ Insult enough already.” 

It was the first and only really unfortunate in- 
cident that occurred. The feeling excited was 
of course intense. It was the last place for 








Bulsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


i, 


: $10) REWARD 

is offered for any case of Catarrh “pat n't be cured 
with Hall's Catarrh Cure. Taken i ally. Price. 75 
cents. F. J.Cheney & Co., Toledo, 0., jetors.—Adr't. 


ATTENTION is called to nes advertisement on anoth 
oaure, of J. Rothachild, of % West Ith Street, the well 
nown importer of millinery goods. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
AMERICANS going 3 abroad will hear with pleasure that 
the London and as 
have put on two daily express train ch 
me run from Liverpool to London info four and on 
. Drawing-room cars and other travelling con- 
veniences without extra charge. 


PALISADES MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 
One of the most delightful resorts in the vicinity of 
New York is the above-named house, situated on the 
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FIRE-WORKS. FOURTH OF JULY. 
Tew thousand cities, towns, and villages,in the ag 
wregate, in all parte of the country, besides other 
thousands and tens of thousands of private citizens 
will went fire-works this year to round out beautifully 
all the patriotic gatherings of the coming Fourth of 
July. One of the very best places in New York toobtain 
a complete supply of Fire-Works is “ The Unexcelled 
Fire Works Company,” No.7 Park Place. This popular 
concern offer every article in this line as manufactur. 
ers, importers, and wholesale dealers, and are able to 
fill all orders promptly and at the very lowest market 
prices. Weare well acquainted with the managers of 
this Company, have dealt with them for many years, 
and believe them to be worthy of all confidence. In 
order to know exactly what goods are offered at this 
great establishment, a beautifully-illustrated price 
list has been carefully prepared and may be obtained 
free on application, containing full information in re 
ward to all matters in this line. From this pamphlet 
orders large or smal] can easily be made out. In order 
to secure goods early and promptly there should be 
no delay in attending to this business, for the rush of 
orders at the close of the month promises to be unpre- 
cedented. Send postalcard for price list by first mail 
after receipt of this notice. The same attention will 
be given to smal! orders for private citizens as to those 
from cities and large interior towns. 
i. 
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Messrs. 8. C. ALL & Co,, of Boston, graduates 
from one of the best furniture houses in the country, 
some little time since started in busines: 
and baye already made themselves known anc 
resp ythe correct principles upon which they 
conduct ter business, and the excellence of work. 
manship, artistic taste, and low _—— of their man- 
ufactures of parlor and church furniture. They 
send any subscriber of THe INDEPENDENT ap illus. 
trated catalogue upon application to them by postal 
card. 
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*Mars, Lypia E. Prnxgam's Vexetable Compound is 
amoset valuable medicine for ladies of all ages who 
may be afflicted with any form of disease peculiar to 
the sex. Her Remedies are not only put up in liquid 
forms, but in Pills and Lozenges, in which forms they 
are securely sent through the mails. 
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*,** Tuey who cry loudest are not always the most 
hurt.” Krpngy-Wort does its work, like the Good 
Samaritan, quickly, unostentatiously, but with great 
thoroughness. A New Hampshire lady writes: “ Mother 
has been afflicted for years with kidney diseases. Last 
Spring she was very ill and had an alarming pain and 
numbness in one side. Kipney-Wort proved a «reat 
blessing and has completely cured her. 

a 

“ A PaTCH on the seat of a boy's trousers," remarks 
a Connecticut paper, “is something new under the 
son.” It was once thought that anything new was 
less valdabie than an old competitor. Age does not 
always bring wisdom, however. Welivein an_age of 
inventions and improvements. Ely’s Cream Balm is 
the only certain cure for Catarrh so far discovered. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. — 
The Counters of 
Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 
devoted to light Summer 
fabrics are replete with ex- 
quisite designs in all wool 
and silk and wool, embrac- 
ing palms, dots, figures, ete, 


Crepe de Chine, Canton, 
and Japanese Crepe, in all 
the street shades, 

Camelette for House, 


Street, or Country wear, full 
48 inches wide, only $1 per 
yard. 

A line of Nun’s Veiling 
Robes at $12.50 each. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 

Broadway, cor. 11th St. 
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TENNAS-BALL, 
PRICE, CLOTH-COVERED AND 
MENTED, #5 PER DOZEN. 
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SPORTING GOODS DEALERS, 
NOS. 126, 128, AND 130 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & C0, 


SUIT DEPARTMENT. 


The balance of Stock in Ladies’ and Misses’ 
Paris Pattern Costumes, Mantles, and Wraps, 
and those of our own manufacture will be 
offered at greatly reduced prices, previous to 
taking the semi-annual inventory. 

Ladies’ White Nainsook Dresses and Wrap- 
pers. Hand-Embroidered Percale and Linen 
French Underwear for Ladies; also a fine 
assortment of our own manufacture, In- 
fante’ and Children’s outfits complete, ready- 
made or to order, 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 


VEW YORK, 





Financial, 


THE JAPANESE INDEMNITY 
FUND. 


Mr. Bincuam, the United States Minis- 


ter to the Japanese Government, 


has m- 
formed the Department of State that the 
Japanese Government has received the 
Treasury drafts for $785,000, which, by the 
act of February 22d, 1883, was authorized 
to be returned to that government. The 
Minister Affairs of 


accepting the amount, 


of Foreign Japan, in 
is reported as ex- 
pressing the appreciation of his government 
of the equity and justice constantly man- 
ifested by the United States toward that of 
Japan and alluding with much satisfaction 
to the present happy relations existing be- 
tween the two countries. This is diplomat- 
ically courteous and proper, and we only 
wish that the action of the United States in 
respect to this fund had been such as to lay 


a much better foundation for the cour- 
tesy. 
The fact, however, is that the United 


States never had any claim to this fund 
other than that which was founded on a 
virtual robbery. It was extorted from the 
Japanese Government some seventeen or 
eighteen years ago, without any justice at 
the time; and the lapse of time surely has 
not made the That the 
United States had no just claim to the fund 
is confessed by 
its return. The provision is not a gratuity 
or a mere expression of friendship toward 
the Japanese Government. 


extortion just. 


Congress in providing for 


Governments 
are not in the habit ef making such gratui- 
ties to each other, and Congress has no 
power to appropriate a dollar of the public 
money asa giftto any other nation. The 
truth ig that the provision is a confession 
that the money did not really belong to the 
United States, but did belong to the Jap- 
anese Government, and that our possession 
of it for a long series of years had given us 
no title to it in equity and justice. Such is 
undoubtedly the fact; and this fact led 
Congress, after a long delay, to provide for 
paying back to Japan money that should 
never have been demanded or received. 
This re-payment is marred by one feature 
not at ajl creditable to this Government. 
We have held the fund for some seventeen 
or eighteen years, and now return the 
amount thus held without paying any in- 
terest upon it. We have had the use of the 
money for this period, and during the same 
period Japan has been deprived of that use 
and has been paying interest on a loan made 
in order to obtain the means of paying the 
amount that was simply an extortion at the 
time. Now if we were required by justice 
and equity to return the original amount re- 
ceived and held for so long a period, then 
we were equally required by the same just- 
ice and equity to return this amount, witha 
fair rate of interest, which would have at 
least doubled the amount returned. The 
rule that demanded the repayment of the 


THE 


INDEPENDENT. 





principal, equally demanded the payment of 
4 just rate of interest. The Government, in 
not paying any interest, has in effect 
cheated Japan to just the amount of the 
interest that should have been paid. It has 
| done one-half of its duty and left the other 
half undone. We hope that some future 
more conscientious than the last 
one will, by another law, rectify this omis- 
sion, and provide for doing our entire duty 
to Japan in the This would be 
no more than commercial honor requires. 


Congress, 


premises. 


- 


THE GOLD RESERVE. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN, when preparing for 
the resumption of specie payments, accu- 
mulated in the Treasury, mainly by the is- 
sue and sale of Government bonds, what he 
deemed an adequate gold reserve for the 
purpose of redeeming ali the legal-tender 
notes that should be presented. The reserve 
thus accumulated proved to be abundantly 
suflicient. Not only was there no drain of 
but it gradually increased. 

On the Ist of December, 1881 
serve 


this reserve, 
, this re- 
amounted to $178,225,303, against 
which there were $5,199,620 in outstanding 
gold certificates, which left a net balance 
of gold owned by the Government to the 
amount of $173,025,683. On the Ist of 
February, 1883, this reserve had fallen to 
$125,648,194, showing a decrease between 
the two periods amounting to 47,377,489. 
While the gold reserve has been decreasing 
the silver dollars held in the Treasury have 
been constantly increasing. The same causes 
which have brought about both changes are 
still operating ; and ifthey are kept in action 
they will ultimately deplete the Treasury of 
nearly all its gold and put silver 
their place. 


dollars in 
Toward this point the Treas- 
ury of the United States, under the policy 
forced upon it by bad legislation, is mov- 
ing with the inevitableness of fate. There 
is no escape from the result under the laws 
as they now exist. 

The consequence at last will be that gold 
will disappear from the country, or, so far 
as it remains in the country, circulate at a 
premium, just as it did during the suspen- 
sion of specie payments, and that silver dol- 
lars will be the standard of value, and all 
our paper circulation will be brought down 
to this standard. The country is steadily 
drifting toward this ecndition, and if the 
coinage of silver dollars is continued, the 
condition will become real in the not dis- 
tant future, and that, too, with as much 
certainty as the ebb and flow of the tide, or 
the rising and setting of the sun. When it 
does become real, the people will find out 
by a sad experience what this silver mania 
means. It will be dearly bought wisdom. 
The attempt to palm off a sham dollar as a 
genuine dollar will prove a costly experi- 
ment. 

< : 


CONFEDERATE BONDS. 


Ir seems that the business of buying the 
bonds of the exploded Confederate Govern- 
ment is still kept up in Richmond, in Vir- 
ginia. One firm in that city is said to have 
bought over %20,000,000 


oe 


of these choice 
ranges at about 
four dollars per thousand dollars in the 
bonds. This may be a good operation to 
those who were the holders of these bonds 
when the war closed, as it enables them to 
realize something from their unfortunate in- 
vestment, which is better than a total loss. 

The purchasers, of course, hope in some 


securities.” The prize 


way to make something by the speculation. 
But just how they are going to do this, un- 
less they can somewhere find greater fools 
than themselves, we do not see. If they 
expect that when the Democratic party gets 
control of the General Government the 
United States will assume and pay the Con- 
federate debt, or that by and by the 
Southern States, as states, will divide it 
among themselves and pay it off, we recom- 
mend them to read and inwardly digest the 
following clause in the fourth section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment: 

* But neither the United States nor any state 
shall assume or pay any debt er obligation in- 
curred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against 
the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, 





obligations, and claims shall be held illegal and 
void.” 


The truth is that these Confederate bonds, 
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| they are really worth is the value of the 
paper as old paper, and that is not much, 
| since the paper itself is of the very poorest 
quality. As debt obligations they are as 
dead as anything can be, and the people 
took good care in amending the Constitu- 
tion that they should never be revived. 
Anybody who chooses to buy them for the 
fun of the thing is, of course, at liberty to 
do so; 


but if he buys for speculation, and 
expects in the end to make money out of 
the operation, we have a pretty decided 
impression that he will find himself mis- 
taken. 


- 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tere has been no appreciable change in 
the condition of the market during the past 
week, the same ease and plenitude of loan- 
able funds still holding sway and controll- 
ing the various transactions. 
lethargy 


The apparent 
and lack of activity in financial 
circles is attributable to the general quiet 
which seems to govern the business inter- 
ests of the country at the present time, and 
the conservatism there is manifested in the 
policy of our merchants in avoiding all 
appearance of speculation in ther transac- 
tions and confining themselves to the de- 
mand of legitimate and healthy trade. The 
rates which are quoted indicate no change, 
being two to three per cent. on proper se 

curity, and to holders of Government bonds 
one to two per cent., with mer 
quoted at four and five per 
market 
rower, 


rantile paper 
cent. The 
is decidedly in favor of the bor- 
as loaners are willing to accept 
almost any proposition as regard to rate, 
where ample protection against loss is pre- 
sented, upon the principle ‘‘that half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” The inflow 
of currency from the interior continues 
without diminution. The specie exports 
for the week amounted to $108,870. 





Srock Market.—There was an unsettled 
and unsatisfactory feeling in regard to the 
tone of speculation upon the Stock Ex_ 
change last week, owing to the contra- 
dictory rumors and reports there were afloat. 
At times there was every appearance of 
strength, and an advance in prices, with 
strong indications of a revival of interest 
on the part of ‘‘outsiders” in the transac- 
tions of the market; but still a strong im- 
pression gained ground that much of the 
apparent strength was artificial and the re- 
sult of the manipulation of the professional 
traders. The McGeoch failure at Chicago 
had but little effect, as the unfavorable 
features were largely offset by the ten- 
dency it will have to stimulate the export 
of produce now held back by speculators. 
The short interest on the market continues 
to enlarge, while the disposition to buy is 
less marked and the ‘‘bears” show in- 
creasing confidence in their ability to con- 
trol the market. The sales at the Board 
during the week amounted to 1,954,344 
shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 
High- Low- Clos 


Sales, est. est. ing 
June l6th, 











Adams Express.................. 100 12934 12936 129% 
American Express.............. bb 90 90 

Alton and Terre Haute.. .. 2,130 84% 80 81 

Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 700 973g 97 97 

Atch., T. & 8. ions duncoes 37 4% «84% «OBA 
Am. Tel. and C. ‘ 49% = 693. 67% «694 
Bost. Air Line, ~ uccaien 200 83 82%4 234 
8 Sree 12 825g 2 Bly 
Canada Southern.. baw 12,725 6874 665, 67% 
Canada Pacific.................. 36, 63% 6334 62% 


GOGRE FEB, cccccccccsccccscccces 
Central Pacific... 

Se eS ) rere 
Ches. and Ohio 





Ches. and Ohio Ist pf........... 610 31 20% 31 
Ches. and Ohio 2d pf...... ... 618 233g Ww Wy 
en es MRE, Diticacenesscevtsices 50 4 4 4 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ 9,780 126%, 12434 124%, 


Chicago and Alton.............. 182 1353¢ 1354¢ 1351 
C., St. L. and Pitts... see 20 19 #19 19 

C., St. L. and P., pf.. 412 «BT 56 57 

Chicago and N. W . 32,460 13634 185% 136", 
C&N. W.. ex-div.... 9,300 183}¢ 1824¢ 182% 
Chicago and N. W., pf... 1,920 158% 161% 1683 
Chicago, M., and St. P... . . 119,256 106\¢ 1037, 105°, 











Lake Shore. . - ac kewet 60,610 1133¢ lilo 1 % 
Lake Erie and Western... vsoee 1750 31 BO% BOK 
Louisville and ee, Bis WO, Bly 








Te, BM. AM. & G....cccccce--sco 9D &® wo wy 
Long Island ve | 74) 
Manhattan.. % 48% 498, 
Manhattan, new................ 00 49 49 
Manhattan, B.. 23 ws 27% 





Maryland ¢ ‘ol... 
Memphis and ¢ *harleston 


Mil. and L. Shore............... loo 10 10 lo ‘ 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 1,200 4656 45% 464 
Se ee to of go 90 


Michigan Central 
Mobile and Ohio.. 





Minn. and St. Louis............. 700 By Ww 28 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... swuw0 BS «(736 SB 
Mutual Union Tel.......... ae jw wv We Ww 


Mo., Kan., and Texas.... 


- 23,24 32 Ww, BI 
Missouri Pacific. 








Mo., Pacificex div. :.......... 500 «104-1085, 1084, 
Morris & Essex....... orn 40 129%¢ 12944 129 
Nashville, C., and St. L......... 4,400 69 575 BY 
N. J. Central 865 735 
Y. Central........ 123°; 124% 
eR TN ceisicnvccctcvct 6,930 123 122% 12234 
ae ene 46 87% 87% 87% 


Y., Lack. & W.... 
Y. & T. Land Co 
Y. and New Eng.............. 200 35% «45 35 
Y., L. E., and W.. : 

Y., L. E., and W., pf.. 
Y., 5us., and W.... 
Y., Sus., and W., pf.. 
Y., Ont., and W.. 
. ¥. C. and St. L... 










at abababatatolotatat shale 











N. Y. C. and St. L., pref... «+» 1,600 26 243g 25 

Norfolk and West., onef...... -- 1400 4 4244 424; 
Northern Pacific......... eevee » 0,675 5345 «512g 52 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 57,927 9034 887, 8934 
Ohio Southern........ ietee tees 1,300 137, 1335 184, 
Ohio and Mississippi. -- 8555 2% 34 3534 
Ohio and Miss. pf....... -- 800 Igy Moy 2s 


Oregon Imp. Co....... 
Oregon Trans. .... 
Oregon Shore L.... 
Oregon R. & Navy... 


.. BS 86 By By 
.. 42,450 867% 8HYE BSS, 
._ ££ = a 


25% 25 | 
oe 4336 424 424 

Phil. and Reading............... 209,558 60%{ 5834 59% 

Penn. Coal ‘ 








Quicksilver ee 50 Tg Ty 1% 
Quicksilver, pf.. sees 100 8736 8735 B74 
Rochester and Pittsburgh. bnaee 23,050 214¢ 195% 20 
Rock Island. ........:-c0e0« 


Rich. and Dan.. 
Rich. and W. P. 
Rich. and Alle.. 
TE i verscaieaneesinnss 
St. Paul & D. pf 
South Carolina................+6 100 25 25 25 
Sutro Tunnel 4 











St. P., M., and M....... 
St. P. and Omaha..... 
St. P. and Omaha, pref. 






Texas & St. L........-cc00.- + eee 5,955 2734 23 24 


Texas and Pacific...... ........ 53,228 3934 37% 39 
Union Pacific ‘ 
United States Express 
Wab., St. L., and P . 
W., St. L., and P., pref. 
Wells, Fargo Ex,...... rr 
Western U. Tel............+ +++ -108,199 88 8% «87k 
U. S. Bonps.—The Government Bond 
market was quiet, with indications of in. 
creased strength and a fair demand for 
nvestment. Threes advanced 4, 44s de- 
clined 4. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 






Bid. Asked. 
5s, '81,con. at.5%. ee S = Currency 6s, °95. ..127 
4348, 191, reg.. 254 113. | Currency 6s, °96...128 — 
436s, 1891, coup... lia 113 | Currency 68, °97...129 — 
4, 1907, reg. . li9 | Currency 66, '98...130 — 
4s, 1907, coup.. “se y Currency 6s, °99...131 —~— 
Three per cents. 10354 103%4 





Bid. Asked 


-_ 


RaiLroaD Bonps.—Railroad bonds were 
dull and irregular, with the majority of 
issues orly fractionally changed in price. 
The important changes were an advance of 
24 per cent. in Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western Firsts, to 87}; 2 per cent. in Keo- 
kuk & Des Moines Firsts, to 107; and 1 per 

cent. in Mil. & St. Paul Consols, to 1244; 

and a decline of 17 in Ohio Central Firsts, 
to 87; 1 per cent. in Wabash General Mort- 


Eastern Illinois Firsts, to 98. 
Bank Srocks.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares : 














Bid. Asked,| Bil. Asked, 
Americ — sciatica are was i658 ose 
America _ 
Bute hs. & Drov' 8. 140 -- 
Broadway. <skea 4 123 
Commerce 







iets. « amas 4 
ech’s & Trad'rs. 


+ it: 
etropolitan 
aesau.... 


Corn Exch 
Chemica).. 
Central Na 
Continental 
City.... 











PECEERT ELE 








Il 


Heventh Ward. 100 
First Nation 800 
Fourth Netion'i, 130 
Fifth L semen ae 
Fulto 








Hanover. . meee,” 








Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 2,280 1207, 120 12g 
Cin., 8. and Clev............. : 100 43 48 43 
Cleveland & Pitts............... 235 1833 13 138 
Col, and Granville, pf.......... 200 66 65 65 
Colorado Coal.. coveees 1,615 34% B86 BBG 
Delaware, L., and ‘West... hr secquen 358,673 130 12735 128% 
Delaware and Hudson......... 2,357 110%, log 9%, 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 27,100 48% 4636 47% 
East Tennessee. . sed } 
East Tennessee, pf... 

Green Bay.......... 
Hanover and St. Jo | 
Harlem......... 
Homestake M'ng 

Houston and Texas... | 
Illinois Central......... 





as bonds, are absolutely worthless, What 


Ill. Cent., ex div...... 
Ind., Bloom., and W. 












vere & Trad‘s. 8 


Joather Mant... 
Manhattan........152 





gree SS ThE OD St 





|Union ‘5K — 
Unit'd States Nat. 145 150 
|Wall St. Nat'l... 10336 — 


Bank StateMENT.—The statement of the 
associated banks, though not particularly 
favorable, shows some important changes. 
In the total reserve there was an increase 
over last week of $321,700, due to the 
movement of currency from the interior, as 








gage 6s, to 78; and 1 per cent. in Chicago & 
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Merch 
Mecha 
Union 
Americ 
Phenix 
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Trad’s 
Fulton 
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the Treasury operations resulted in a loss to 
the banks. None of the items in the state- 
ment varied significantly, except deposits, 
which gained $2,399,800, while there was a 
reduction of the surplus reserve of #278,- 

125, the latter now standing at $8,791,050, 


compared with $8,637,400 at this time last 








year. The following table gives figures in 
detail ; 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Teaters Devyosits, 

w York... $9,313,000 $1,265,000 = 788,000) #,680,000 
Manhattan. 7,355,100 1,644,400 391,600 6,564,100 
Merchants’. 7,253,000 917,700 792,500 6,469,000 
Mecbames’. 7,265,000 1,052,000 884,000 6,357 ,00U 
Union ...... 4,397 ,500 715,300 361,600 3,659,000 
America.... 9,656,800 1,078,700 630,200 6,929,000 
Phenix.. 3,383,000 555,000 152,500 8,001,000 
be 6,545,500 4,672,100 406,000 9,582,500 
Trad’sm’n’s 3,057,900 335,800 139,300 1,894,200 
Fulton...... 1,621,000 461,400 124,700 1,817,400 
Chemical... 13,401,000 2,296,800 697,300 12,715,600 
Mer. Exch.. 3,181,800 225,000 465,400 2,680,400 
Gallatin .... 4,501,800 655,800 122,100 2,575, 100 
B’tch& Dro. = 1,914,300 501,500 65,200 1,869,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,022,000 152,000 125,000 1,089,000 
Greenwich.. 1,034,300 33.500 148,400 1,002,900 
Lea. Manuf. 3,270,200 825.400 316,500 2,537,400 
Sev'’nth W’d = 1,148,300 216,900 136,900 1,194,500 
St’te of N.Y. 3,977,300 361,500 153,000 8,588,900 
Am. Ex..... 11,727,000 2,406,000 = 1,334,000 10,448,000 
Commerce.. 14,721,400 2,995,500 1,219,400 10,254,700 
Broadway... 5,772,200 874,300 219,000 4,421,000 
Mercantile.. 6,625,700 1,142,000 659,900 6,751,500 
Pacific...... 2,481,400 659,800 231,700 2,981,300 
Republic.... 4,380,500 305,300 455,200 2,821,400 
Chatham.... 3,531,500 631,200 363,900 3,805,200 
People’s..... 1,428,100 159,200 157,700 1,789,0u0 
N. America. 2,908,700 442,000 272,000 3 : 
Hanover.... 9,250,000 1,932,600 809,200 10,361,400 
Irving...... 3,137,200 602,200 379,100 8,185,800 
Metropol'’n. 12,968,000 2,629,000 651,000 10,562,000 
Citizene’.. 2,514,400 503,000 232,900 2,845,200 
Nassau 2,268,700 122,500 264,200 2,425,700 

Market. .... 2,852,600 701,700 106,100 2,493,500 
St. Nicholas 2,455,900 193,500 61,400 1,943,800 
Shoe & Lea. 2,651,000 596.000 195,000 3,150,000 
Corn Exch. 4,664,000 444,000 211,000 3,544,000 
Continent’). 5,541,900 1,478,400 263,300 6,255,100 
Oriental 2,162,600 120,700 319,500 2,107,400 
Marine.. 3,333,000 717,000 283,000 8,911,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,997,000 5,512,000 597,900 22,586.500 
ae 18,849,500 4,608,900 1,656,900 23,661,500 
Wall St.Nat. 1,624,000 202,400 130,100 1,530,900 
North River 1,495,000 17,000 122,000 1,526,000 
East River.. 1,154,500 81,800 134,800 929,500 
Fourth Nat. 16,001,300 3,699,900 1,152,700 16,810,(.00 
Centra] Nat. 9,025,000 489,000 1,409,000 8,343,000 
Second Nat. 3,440,000 499,000 54v,000 4,110,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,744,300 1,292,000 733,400 6,175,400 
First Nat’l.. 14,872,100 3,008,500 698,700 15,383,500 
Third Nat.. 5,296,2uu 2,004,2u0 835,700 6,875,600 
N.Y.NtlEx. 1,397,400 153,000 148, 100 1,104,300 
Bowery..... 1,871,500 189,300 257,000 1,805,000 
N.Y.County 1,617,400 21,900 536,400 2,074,900 
Ger.-Amer... 2,672,300 286,700 86,300 2,286,300 
Chase... .... 4,697,600 1,133,600 428,600 5,847,1.0 
Fifth Ave... 2,146,800 428,400 78,700 2,196,100 
German Ex. 1,704,900 54,000 14,000 
Germania... 1,778,900 111,800 231 600 
U.S. Nat’l.. 5,348,000 1,123,800 219,000 5,692,200 
Lincoln N’l. 1,313,800 178, 100 157,900 1,398,900 
Garfield Nat 851,000 27,800 122,000 674, 200 
Total. .. .:8321,748,100 B62, 269, B00 B25, 94: 3,800 $317, 640, 200 
Ine. Dee. Ine. Ine. 
Ceamparisons $611,500 $718,900 $397,200 $2,399,300 





Clearings for the week ending June 9th. .748,551.640 25 
do. do. do. June l6th.. 716,408,872 33 
Balances for the week ending June 9th.... 34,924,042 58 
do. do. do. June l6th.. 29,410,215 65 


Foreign Excnance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was quiet and without new 
feature. The Canadian banks made another 
statement last week to mark up the posted 
rates; but it was again unsuccessful. They 
remain at $4.86 for 60-day bills and $4.89 
for demand. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


According to,a circular from the N. Y. 
Mercantile Exchange the ‘Trade Dollar’ 
will be refused in settlement of accounts 
by the produce dealers after July Ist, ex- 
cept at the current rate of discount. 

A statement has been prepared at the 
Treasury Department, showing a decrease 
jn the receipts of the Government for the 
present fiscal year to June Ist, of $7,173,940. 
as compared with the last fiscal year. After 
the first quarter of the present fiscal year 
ended September 80th, 1882, the receipts were 
about $5,000,000 in excess of the receipts 
for the corresponding period of the year 
1881. There has been a gradual reduction 
since that time, however, which it is esti- 
mated will amount to nearly $10,000,000 by 
the end of the present fiscal year. Treasury 
officials attribute this falling off to the agi- 
tation of the tariff question during the last 
session of Congress. 

The following notice has been issued by 
the Treasury Department: ‘‘The Secretary 
of the Treasury gives notice that exchanges 
of the continued 34-per-cent. bonds into 3- 
per-cent. bonds will not be made during the 
month of July next, the books of these two 
loans being then closed for the preparation 
of the August 1st dividend. The continued 
bonds received for exchange during July 
will be exchanged upon the reopening of the 
books August Ist, the interest at 8} per cent. 
running to that date.” 

The directors of the Western Union Tel- 





egraph Co., at their regular quarterly meet- 
ing last week, declared a dividend of 1} 
per cent, for the quarter ending June 30th, 
and payable to stockholders of record of 
June 30th, after July 16th, on removal of 
legal restraint prohibiting such payment. 
The transfer books will be closed in New 
York and in London at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of June 30th inst., and opened on 
the morning of the 17th of July next. John 
Jacob Astor was elected director in place 
of the late Amasa Stone, and John T. Ter- 
ry, member of the executive committee, in 
place of E. D. Morgan, deceased. The re- 
port for the quarter ending June 30th, 


shows net revenues, $1,725,000; interest and 
sinking-fund requirements, $126,700; for 
the dividend, $1,399,750; leaving a bal- 
ance which, added to surplus March 
Bist, makes the present surplus, after 


paying dividend, $3,743,792. 

The gold product of this country, which 
estimated at $36,000,000 in 1880, 
dropped to $34,700,000 in 1881, and to $32, 
500,000 last year, according to the eonud 
report of the Director of the Mint. 

We noticed a few weeks ago that B.B. 
Sherman, Esq., resigned the presidency of 
the Mechanics National Bank, 33 Wall 
Street, New York. Mr. William H. Cox, for 
many years the cashier of the bank was 
elected president at the last meeting of the 
board of directors. Mr. Cox has served the 
bank faithfully, and was entitled to the pro- 
motion. 


was 


Railway 
and 


Divipenps.—The Union Pacific 
Co. has declared a dividend of one 
three-quarters per cent., payable July 2d 
The Oregon and Transcontinental Com- 
pany have declared a quarterly dividend of 
one and a-half per cent., payable July 16th. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and 
Omaha Railway Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per ceut., 
payable July 20th. 

The Importers and Traders National 
Bank bas declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent., payable July 2d. 

The St. Nicholas Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., pay” 
able July 2d. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL S'r., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CBEDITS. 
TEN PER CENT. NET. 


Money loaned on first-class absolutely safe mort- 
gages to net lv per cent. above all expenses and com- 


. ‘BRADFORD PRINCE, Santa Fe, N. Mex, 


ON’T WAIT 


yin PRICES ADV. NCE and the 
BEST are sold ayC si NLOns 
Minnesota and lowa 

now while they are cheap. Towns 
idiy. Increase certain. The 
ION OF THE DAY. SMALL 
i J RE IRED. 43 information 

inquire of CHARLES E. SIMMONS, Land 

Commissioner C. & N. W. R'Y, C Hic AGO, ILL. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Moncy loaned on Minneapolis real estate wit’ 
absolute security. Refer to Burdett, Young & 
spent. Boston, Northwestern National Bank, 

iInneapolis 
KALKHOFF & HASTINGS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


10 INVESTORS. 


Rec aan r. AR Me Lo AN the lender 
PEI NT. he niphes t rate that can = 
irable inv —— 


MINNESOTA 
7) ease 
NS ea 


wive - p. nate ® des 


Cy CORRESPONDENCE INVIT >. 
GRAVES & V fants St. Pout inn 
Secured : by Firat 


KE wroved ED it vik 


Valley Farms, worth 

times the amount loan 

terest and principal pa) able in 
New York Exchange — collected and 
sent to you sree of cost. First money 
looner. in th valley. EIGHT YEARS 
IN THE BU. SINESS. Personal acquaint- 
ance with men, lands, and values. Have never to 
foreclose a mortgage on a Red River Valley farm. No 
delays in investing. Loans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS. 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH, I 
am known and recommended and on by leading 
business men and a men, East and West—men for 
whom I have been making these investments for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such names as: 
Bow, Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn 
M. E. Gates, +. PhD. LL.D., Pres’t Rutgers College, New 


Brunswi J. 

Importers’ and 5 Se National Bank, New York. 
First Hettenel Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
Franklin Fedls Savings Bank, Franklin Falls, N. H. 
The Congrecationa/ist, Bosto: 
THE INDEPENDENT, New Y 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
information and circular. Remit by New York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 





Mention this paper 


No Risk; ~=*Solid 10 per Ceul 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. S. Bonds. 


For Vircular address the 


Central Illinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write a. 4 by op the old Banking 


HOW ES s “C ‘OMPANVY, 
11 WAL Ll cn howe DEW FORK 
This or, twamences a general Stock Commission 
» With very experience. 
Interest allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
demand. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail 
road anos pa having lines under construetion and 
their bonds purchased or negot!sted 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


and other Corporations 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN 

IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora 

tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
stees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 

vert them into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 


oucet™ JOHN 0. SHORT, Prosident. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


THE UNION Paciric RalLWay COMPANY 
4 DIVIDEND OF re AND THKEE- 
4 QUARTERS PER CENT. on the capital stock of 
the UNION PACIFIC RAIL 7 AY COMPANY will be 


paid on and after ouly 2d, lhss, to stockholders of 

record June #th, 18%. New York stockholders will be 

paid at the + Been han 5 office, 1% Broadway, New York, 

and Boston stockholders at the Com peny’ 's office, 

44 Equitable Building. Boston, Stock books will be 

closed June &th, 1883, and reopened July 34, 1588 

HENRY McFARLAND, Treasurer 

THE Iuponrens’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL Baus OF / 
Yew York, New York, June 16th, 1 ‘ 

DIVIDEND OF EVEN PERC ENT. OU OF THE 

JA earnings of the last six months has to-day been 

declared by this bank, pay abk on the second day of 

July next. Thetran-fer books will remain closed till 
that date. EDWAK D POWNSEND, Carhier. 


T THE ANNUAL ELECTION FOR DI- 
JA rectors of the NORTH RIVER BANK, in the City 


of New York, the following-named gentiemen were 
duly oo 
LEV APGAR, N. C, MILLER, 
my ee RANDER, EDWARD L. HEDDEN 
50 SEP OKAW, WILLIAM F. TEFFT, 
EDWARD BEL SWORTH, AARON CLOSE 
LEMUEL SMITH, ISAAC 5. LONG. 
JAMES de WISE, JOHN H. STAKIN 
*HARLES WORTHI NGTON. 
At a onal caaktions of the Board, Mr. LEVI 
APGAR was | menmmanaied re-elected President for the 
ensuing yea £. E. GEDNEY, Cashier 


New York, “Sune 9th, 1885. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH OC ome PANY, 
EW YORK, June 13th, 1s 


DIVIDEND NO. 64. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this company, from 
the net earnings of the three months ending June 
30th inst., payable at the office of tne Treasurer on 
and after the iéth day of July uext, and on removal 
of legal restraint prohibiting such payment, to share 
holders of record on the 50th day of June inet 

The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
in Lordon at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of June %th 
inst., and opened on the morning of the ith of July 
nex 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer 
CHICAGO, BT. Pau 7 Munmsrou. 1s, AND OMAHA RaIL- | 
Comyens, 2 WALL STREFT, 
w York, June 11th, iss. 

4 DIVIDEND OF one’ XND THRE EQu ARTERS 
4 er cent. on the preferred stock of this company 
will be paid at this office on FRIDAY, July 2th, next 

Transfer books of preferred stock will be closed on 

une wth inet., and reopened July Mth, 168 
M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


St. NicHoLas Bank or New York, } 

a WALL STREET. 
w York, June 2ist, 1885 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER 
CENT. has been declared by the directors of thix« 
bank out of the earnines of the last six months, pay 
able on and after 2d of July next. The transfer books 
will be closed from the 22d inst. unti] the 2d proximo. 
THOS. C. POLLOCK, Jashier. 


ORE :0N AND TRANSCONTINENTAL 
COMP ANY, New York, June ith, i553 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF Per 
Cent. (l4y) on the capital stock of this C Oma) any will 
be maw on and after July leth, wm, at the office of 
the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com 

The transfer Books | will bec loasd June 25th, and re- 
opened July igh. 1s 

'SPOF FORD, Assistant Secretary. 

owe weer ew 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Asa SUMMER HOME it is unsurpassed in elerance 





of finish, completeness of appointments, and select 
comes It is neapal abt located, with ample grounds, 
car the ngs, hotels, and Par First- 


class TURKISH. RUS SIAN, and other Baths. 
all the year and largely patronized 


COUNTRY BOARD. 


JUST OUT 


AMERICAN SUMMER REDORT DIRECTORY, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 


Deacribes over 400 towne and 3,000 Hotels, Farm, 
and Boesding Houses, omteae ing all Seaside, Lake, 
and, —_— L 


Open 


Retreats in the Eastern and New Fug- 


Price 25 Cents, postpaid. 
Sold by Newsdeaiers or by 


HANKINS & CO., Publishers, 
& Marray Street, New York. 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


5TH AV., CORNER OF 42D &T, NEW YORK. 
4 FAMILY HOTEL, 


1 on the re of Murray Hill, ba the Bex 
York Central and Hudson River witnon Station. 
rooms en suite, most of them a Coucpern © ex- 
posure. Address HAMMON 


ADELPHI HOTET. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
is poy n ter uests. Centrally located_ between 
ted States Grand Union an 
ing air it ite appointments. Bogms with baths an 
gpa cold running wa Season from April 15th 
ovem 


ot 
an to 
WM. H. McCAFFREY. Proprietor. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. _ 
United States Hotel. 


SEASON OF 1883. 
Open from June 16th to October Ist, 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 


Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added, The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred feet of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hote, 
without change. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooma, list of prices, ete. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprietors, 


y ] N ’ x 
WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
OPENS ABOUT JUNE Oth. 
Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 
Ie convenient to all the aprings and places of in- 
terest. HENRY CLAIR, Leanee, 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


Complete in allite Appointments for the Com. 


extensive 


fort and Pleasure of its Guests. 


OPENS JUNE 23d. 
_HEN RY CLAIR, Lessec. | 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELAVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. 

This large and popular hotel on a Ist last passed 
under our management. We have made extensive 
anges and improvements redecorating, painting 
aud refurnishing the whole house 

T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 





TRAVEL. 


“BURLINGTON ROUTE.” 
C., B. & Q. BR., 


THE ONLY THROUGH LINE FROM 


Chicago, Peoria or St. Louis, 


by way of Pac ifle June. Omaha, or Kansas City, or Bt, 


Joseph and Atchison 


TO DENVER DISTRICT, 


makes direct connection in Union Depots at above 
named pointe with through traius for 

SAN FRANCISCO 
and all pointain the Southwest and Far West. Itis 


the wreat through car line of America, and universally 
admitted to be the 


Finest Equipped RR. in the World. 


Tickets via this old pow yular route for sale at all 
‘ a .- ad ee t offices in the United States and Canada. 
TER, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l. Man., Chicago, lL. 
PERC my ive LOWELL, Gen'l. Pass'r. Agt., Chicago, IL 
J.Q_A. BEAN, Genera) Eastern Agent, 817 Broadway, 
New York, and 306 Washington Street, Boston. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORK TO OEASOOY LIVERPOO) pOae 
BEL rs AND LONDONDERR 
VERY THURSDAY. 
New . steamers and most excellent ac . 
modations, but no advance in First Cabin only 


FF 


to $75, according B=) #tate-room sccomm ons. 
ExCwU! pas. ile Be Second Cabin (ami sipe), 
everything curate. eu Excursions, Qn. 

. No live stock Special fr to clergymee 
and favorable terms to partion traveling a —_h qe 
for et of infor on, with cabin 





AUNTIN BALDWIN & CO., yr poll 
No. 53 Breadway, New York. 


Parcels, Packages, F it, and Valuables forwarded 
to all parts of Europe, at low rates, by BaLDwin's Ev 
ROPEAN = Exraess. 





G x" ON LIN STATES MALL STEAMERS, 





FOR QUmeNer WN AND LIVERPOOL, 
leave pier . R.. foot of King St. 
Wis ‘ONsIN.. pepeapancce TUESDAY, June %th, 9 4; M. 
RIZONA “ee DAY, duly 24, 9:30 P, M. 





DAY. July tth.vaM. 
steamers are putit‘of iron, in water- 
partments, and are jy hed with e Rig th: 


pF Naving bai bath-r room, smoking- 
also ¢ 


brary ; 
v — on each steamer. 
ins: 


ven and 
ae (aecording to ventilation and ight end 
*Oftice, No 29 Broadway. i GUION. 


o 


















































































































































DENT. 





[Jung 21, 1883, 








COMPTROLLER CAMPBELL’S TES- 
TIMONY. 

ComprroLter CAMPBELL, of this city, in 
Alder- 
manic committee appointed to investigate 
the coupon frauds of Carroll, said to the 


committee that if the Commissioners of Ac- 





his testimony last week before the 


count had performed their duty with fidel- 
ity in examining coupous, vouchers, etc., 
the peculations of Carroll could not have 
proceeded more than three months without 
A clerk of the office, 
fled before the 


detection. who testi- 


committee, expressed the 
same opinion. 
This may all be true, and probably is so, 


and, being true, shows that the commis- 
sioners were gravely at fault in not having 
performed their duty. Yet this negligence 


on the part of these commissioners does 


not change the fact that the business of the 
office was conducted in such a careless and 
hap-hazard way that Carroll could for some 
three years carry on a regular system of 
robbery, amounting in the aggregate to 
some $170,000 without being detected. If 
he had not happened to die, the probability 
is that the 
continued to this date, without discovery. 
The tangible fact which now appears is that 
the coupons, when presented by their own- 
ers and paid by the city, 
as they 


peculations would have been 


were not canceled 
been; and Carroll, 
being the coupon clerk, this omission in the 
system of management, furnished him alike 
his temptation and his opportunity. All he 
had to do was to take a portion of these un- 
canceled coupons from time to time, and 
sell them and get the money on them. This 
is just what he did for some three years, 
with no suspicion on the part of Mr. Camp- 
bell that he was robbing the city. 

Now if Mr. Campbell, who was the head 
of the office and whose integrity nobody 
doubts, had himself done his duty with 
fidelity in seeing to it that the coupons, 
vouchers, etc., were carefully examined at 
short intervals, then Mr. Carroll’s pecu- 
lations would not have gone on, as they did, 
without detection, and we may add that 
they would not have existed at all, if the 
system had secured the certainty of the can- 
cellation ef coupons at the time of pay- 
ment. The Commissioners of Accounts 
were delinquent, but their delinquency did 
not produce the fraud. They simply failed 
to detect it. The possibility of the fraud 
for so long a period without detection 
comes back to the bad management of the 
office, and the lesson is to correct that man. 
agement so that the fraud may not be re- 
peated. 


should have 


- 


OUR CHINESE TRADE. 


Tne following table represents the exports 
of the United States to China, and the im- 
ports from China to the United States from 
the year 1867 to 1882, inclusive: 


Year ended June sth. Exports Imports. 
Fe cascnncscecocccecescoccccseones 83,578,808 $12,112,440 
RE 3,980,014 11,384,999 
Hebe e Woendencaseeercecocemnenaeses 4,208, 238 18,207,361 
1870... 3,116,381 14,565,257 
1871... 2,070,833 20,064,365 
aa 2,996,835 26,752,835 
Pb cdhececcsensocucescesp cece ckvnnse 2,555,970 27,191,759 
TE cccccse . 9,138,661 18,568,940 
1876. ..... 3,566,748 14,676,416 
1976. . 4,729,892 12,847,633 
1877 4,987,706 12,301,684 
1878. 6,867,255 18,120,483 
Bab ccbcscccorcccccccsccces . 6,042,199 18,084,694 
1880... .. 3,978,776 24,080,707 
1881 . 8,864,504 4,717,587 
BE coanccncqerecetocse ctocecsteceses 9,123,880 22,638,433 


The y year 1873 exceeded any other in the 
amount of imports, while that of 1882 ex- 
ceeded any other year in that of exports. 
Our imports consist mainly in teas, and far 
the larger part of this trade is between this 
city and China. The Chinese Government 
has recently established a consulate in this 
city to look after its commercial interests. 
San Francisco is much nearer to China 
than New York; yet the state feeling in 
that city toward the Chinese is not calcu- 
lated to foster commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. The Californians 
in their crusade against Chinamen are 
simply biting off their own noses. 








DRY GOODS. 


Is glancing over the market for dry goods 
there is but little to be reported in regard 
to transactions, as the same inactivity which 
has been noticed for several week past still 
continues with such tenacity that it may 
be regarded as having come to stay, fora 
while at least. The conservative policy 
which has governed the dealings of the 


| market during the past year has resulted in 


establishing a healthy condition to the trade, 
which is somewhat increased by the tend- 
ency of the demand following rather 
than anticipating the wants of consum- 
ers. There has been an undercurrent 
at work during the week in the vari- 
ous departments of the trade, which has 
created a moderate demand in some lines 
of goods. The reduced prices on fine 
bleached cottons, and the large auc- 
tion sale of woolens, which toek place, 
were strong incentives toward increasing 
the volume of business, and it can be said 
that there was a better feeling manifested 
on the part of buyers and a satisfactory 
quantity of reassortment orders, though 
new business in all lines was slack. The 
fine weather has occasioned a satisfactory 
business among the retailers whose stock 
must be getting low. All seasonable fabrics 
are being pushed to sale, though there is an 
absence of all speculative trading. With the 
beginning of next month a more active de- 
mand is anticipated, and sellers generally 
express a determination to await results and 
keep up courage. 

Corron Goops.—There has been no change 
of importance in the general situation, 
quietness having been the prevailing charac- 
teristic of the market. Fine bleached goods 
continue in fair demand, and leading makes 
have been pretty well cleaned up by agents 
within the past few days. Medium fine 
bleached shirtings are in irregular demand, 
and low grades continue quiet. Brown 
sheetings are sluggish aside from fine yarn 
goods, in which a moderate business is re- 
ported by agents representing some of the 
most popular makes. Colored cottons are 
mostly quiet, and prices of outside makes 
favor the buyer. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices are reported steady at 38c. for 
64x64s, and 3 1-16c. for 56x60s, respectively. 

Prints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
has been light and unimportant, selections 
having been almost wholly confined to 
small parcels of choice work and to job lote 
of ‘‘ off” style fancies. Shirtings were light- 
ly dealt in by package buyers, and there 
was a strictly moderate movement in indigo- 
blues, staples, mournings, furnitures, etc. 
The jobbing trade was by no means active, 
and yet a fair distribution of regular goods 
and job lots was made by a few of the larger 
firms. New dark work isin an advanced 
state of preparation for the Fall trade, and 
some lines will shortly be placed upon the 
market; but opening prices have not yet 
been fully determined upon. 

Ginghams continue quiet, aside from choice 
dress styles, chambrays and seersuckers, 
for which there is a light reassorting de- 
mand through the medium of orders. Job- 
bers report a slightly-improved business in 
this department, and their stoeks are under- 
going a steady reduction. 

Dress Goods.—There was a moderate call 
for nun’s veilings, lace and brocade bunt- 
ings and other light Summer fabrics at 
both first and second hands; but staple 
worsteds were mostly quiet. All-wool 
sackings and cashmeres adapted to the Fall 
trade are meeting with more attention from 
large buyers, and some very fair orders are 
being recorded by agents for future de- 
livery. 

AMERICAN S1Lks have been very quiet, but 
the most staple goods continue fairly steady 
in price. Piece silks were slow of sale, and 
ribbons were in light request, while the de- 
mand for sewing silk and machine twist 
has become quite moderate. 

Wooten Goops.—The market for woolen 
goods is without material change, though 
it is expected that the stoppage of the large 
number of mills which has taken place, and 
the extensive curtaiiment.of production re- 
sulting therefrom, will initiate a slow but 
steady increase in the demand, with a 
stiffening of prices in some lines. Business 
in fancy cassimere continues very light. 
Satinets are picking up a little, although 
there is nothing yet in the way of duplicate 





orders. Flannels and blankets are receiv- 
ing some attention, but the character of the 
season’s demand is not yet clearly defined. 

Carpgts.—Busipess in carpets has become 
very much reduced at the hands of jobbers, 
and is growing smaller with the retailers. 
Preparations are going on for the next sea- 
son, and already manufacturers are an- 
nouncing their prices, which will embrace a 
general reduction varying from a slight 
shading to 5 or 6 per cent. 

Hostery anp Unperwear.—The hosiery 
trade was rather better during the past 
week. More buyers were in the market, 
and improved sales were had in certain 
makes. As some of the buyers for large 
houses have returned from Europe, more 
business is looked for in this line. In un- 
derwear there was also a little better trade 
in a general way, while certain makes have 
already been largely sold up. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

There is an extreme quiet in all the de- 
partments of the foreign goods trade, and 
business was dulland lifeless. A few special 
articles were moving very much as they 
have been for a few weeks past, with some 
undesirable lots which were disposed of at 
very low concessions. Lace and embroid- 
eries are reported ag in a little better shape, 
considerable stocks having been moved, 
though without any profit. The linen trade 
is still without any business of consequence. 
The order season for Fall goods generally is 
about over also, and importers are not ex- 
pecting much business at present. 


The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year. 


For the week 1883. 1882, 
Entered at the port........... $1,409,610 $1,879,148 
Thrown on the market....... 1,097,350 1,654,241 

Since Jan. 1st. ; 
Entered at the port.......... 56,978,613 63,251,179 
Thrown on the market...... 54,838, 610 62, 879, 379 


WEEKLY DRYGOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY RY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay EVENING, June 18th, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androseoggin ° |\Langdon GB...36 11 
- L. .36 
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Knickerbocker, Southbridge 
fancy........—@ 6 Shirtings.....—@ 5 
Lancaster ......—@— |Windsor, fancy.—@ 6} 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA... 16 Methuen, AA.... 15 
‘4-4 20 “ ASA... — 
ve A Gace BG PAB oncc once 7 
- . Se 13 (Pearl River...... 15 
” ivese sie 12 Pemberton, AA.. 14% 
” .... OB B.... 12% 
= | oa 10%, “ E.... 104 
“ 10 Swift nage buewes 84 
Cordis, AAA...32 14 |Thorndike 2... 
ACE...32 16 81g 
*: Oe 2* .32 16 Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT. 1213 Dl Ma wekubewiie 
- SS ee 32 164 
Lowieten, A...06 1954) © ..020 2 30 13% 
ECKS. 
Caledonia, ¥- 7 i |Park Mills, No. 
o—~BD | B..cccccsccs —@12 
Economy...... —@10 (Park Mills, No. 
Otis, apron....—@1044| 70........... —@13 
Prodigy........—@11 /York,I........ —@10 
CORSET JEANS. 

Oe —@ 7'¢'Kearsarge sat..—@ 81¢ 
Androscoggm \Laconia....... —@ 1 
a —@ 84 |\Lawrence...... —@— 
Canoe River...—@ 614 Naumkeag sat..—@ 81¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 64; |Pepperell blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, {Rockport... .. --@ 7} 

Imported....—@ 6%! 

DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... 
es —@8 Otis, BB....... 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River.... 

| REE —@15 (York.......... 
Cpatn, : = |Warren, AXA.. 
brown.......—@14%|“ ’ BB... 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.. —7 ad Plunkett. ...... —@ 8 
ere |Renfrew....... —@104¢ 


Glasgow, checks —@ 4 4\White M’f’gCo., 


Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 staple. ----@— 
Lancaster...... —@ 8 |White M'f'eCo., 
Manchester....—@ 7%; fancy.. —@ 8 


E. J. DENNING & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL.) 


Will, during the remainder of the 
month, make still 


FURTHER REDUCTIONS 


In all their departments in order 
to reduce stock before taking 
their semi-annual inventory on 
July Ist. 

The attention of customers and 


STRANGERS VISITING THE CITY 


is respectfully invited to these 
sales, which will afford them an 
opportunity of securing the 


CHOICEST GOODS 


to be found in this market at 


MERELY NOMINAL PRICES. 


R ALL DRY DS BOUGHT OF US, 
HT Hea eS S, 





re pia Mawar HE U SHARES 

Ane CEIVED R GOODS OR 
SAMPLES WiLL H AVE OUR MOROMPT. AND CARE- 
FUL ATTEN on 


Broadway, 4th Ave., Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
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J. ROTHSCHILD. 


IMPORTER, 


New York, 56 and 58 West 14th St.; 
Brooklyn, 269 and 271 Fulton (opvo- 
site Clinton) Street ; 

Paris, 26 Rue D’Enghien, 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT HE HAS OPENED 
23 CASES OF THE CHOICEST NOVELTIES IN 
FINE MILLINERY, COMPRISING THE LATEST 
PRODUCTIONS IN 


Trimmed Bonnets and Round 
Hats, 


as now wornin Parisand the fash- 
ionable Summer resorts. Also all 
that is new and novel in the differ- 
ent articles requisite for the mak- 
ing and trimming of the Hats or 
Bonnets. 

We wish to call special attention 
to our eleyant stock of Trimmed 
and Untrimmed Millinery of pre- 
vious importation which, for fine 
quality and correctness in style, is 
unexcelled, and these goods are 
sold at prices reduced to the lowest 
limit. Ladies wishing to purchase 
any article pertaining to Millinery 
will find it to their advantage to 
make their selections from our 
stock, which they will find complete 
inevery department. 

We exhibit the largest and best 
selected stock of Trimmed and Un- 
trimmed Hats and Bonnets in the 
city in fine English Dunstable, Mi- 
lan, Chip, Rough and Ready, Sat- 
in and Split Braids, Basket Hats, 
etc., etc. Velvets, Satins, Ottoman 
and Velvet Ribbons, fine French 
Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feath- 
ers, Laces, Ornaments, etc. 

Boys’ Hats and Children’s Mil- 
linery in large variety. 

Respectfully, 
J. ROTHSCHILD. 


P, S.—WE WILL PLACE ON THE 
BARGAIN COUNTER 100 DOZEN BAS- 
KET-BRAIDED BONNETS AND ROUGH 
AND READY HATS AT, 


25c. * “ » 30c, 
R. | H. MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


E VERY DAY, MADE FROM THE Ceo1cEs? MATE 
R A , IN ALLT 


M on 
ORS, TN UNTRI MMED 8 S$ FOR BOTH 


LADIES AND CHILDREN. 





NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS 


AN BE FOU 44 nEAr WE ABE NOW DISPLAY 


OM RERS. 
THE LOWEST PRICES. ‘IN THIS 
OUNTRY. 


DRESS GOODS 


IN IMM ENSE VARIETY, INCLUDING ALL SHADES 
AND CO) N FRENCH CASHMERE, CAMEL’'s 
HAIR, VIQcaNes. SHOODAH CLOTHS, SEKGES, 
ARMURES, BUNTINGS, LADIES’ CLOTH, FLAN- 
NEL SUITINGS. 
NUN’S VEILING, IN ALL COLORS, FULL DOUBLE 
WIDTH, AND WARKANTED ALL WOOL. 


A FULL AND COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 
OUT-DOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS By CROQUET, A 
ERY, PITCH A RING RING TOS ¢ DORE 
; Erc., AND HE MEW AND VERY POPU 


LAWN POOL, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN AT ANY = 
SEASON. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





We heve many inquiries in regard to al i. CULT. 
UR this country. To spare 
trouble wa loner writing, 4? have stated the facts as 
we understand them in — * toget ber with 
we information about our Ir manu: ture. We will 
mail it on ase 
The number those who want « dress ou 
BLAC K kon GRAIN, and who find it aimmoult 
obtain it, seems constantly increasing. 
on Silk is perfectly pure, and_ will not crack. 27 
inches wide, and has no colored selvedges to be cut off 
~ wasted.” 

On accou its width. and because it cuts to better 
advantage, THREE yards will go as far as FOU 
the ordinary French 

The price is ver yard; but this is no more expen- 
= than $2.75 ie would be for the ordinary width. 

o any one in a locality where our goOds are not sold 
wm the retail dealers we oo er a dress pattern by 
express on receipt of ce. 

Let it be understood that this offer is for introduc- 
tion only, Subsequent demand must come through 
the dealers. 





We will try to answer with printers’ ink the question 
80 often asked us by mi 


6 WHERE OUR SILK 


, Embroider rend Spool Silk. ae well as Gros 
"SOLD at re’ 

Never at 

‘The Cheap Store.’’ 

If there is a dealer in town who thinks mace @ 
QUALITY than he does of price, our goods wil 
found at his store. a sample of the sort of aoe 
who keep our silk we will mention 


ED. A. MORRISON, New York. 
JOURNEAY & BURNHAM, B’klyn. 


Stores of * cionties character are to be found in 
near, eve are ai y, and their nuber is increasing. 
The “ CHEAP 


JOHN D. CUTTER & CO., 


Fourteenth Street, 
UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK CITY. 


BLACK SILKS, 
Brocades, Grenadines, 


(atts 
Grain) L 


Answer. 


MOURNING GOODS, 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


Catalogue of made-up goods forwarded upon applica. 


“J. N. COLLINS. 


32 WEST 14th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 





SUOCES80R8 TO 


STEWART €& CO., 
174 Fulton Street, Breoklya 
omer ro Fen snd and Lasgo Stock of Choice and Carefully 
CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 

AXMINSTER, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, VELVETS. 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, INGRAING, THREE-PLYS. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Clotha, Mattings, etc. 
Also, LACE CURTAIN MBREQUINS, 
ALL are wr LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERGH «& co, 


FRESH 
CANTON MATTINGS. 


A CARGO PURCHASED AT AUCTION, WHITE, 
CHECK, AND FINE FANCY PATTERNS, WHICH 
ARRIVED TOO LATE FOR CONTRACT DELIVERY, 
WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT ASTONISHINGLY LOW 
PRICES, IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT. 

SOME AS LOW AS Ibo. PER YARD. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 





R. H. MACY & CO. 






Weekly Market Review. 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


(For the Week ending Friday, June \5th, 1883.) 


Rio, Ordinary, to Choice...... 8}¢@12 
Santos, Choice to Best...............- 9K @ 9% 
Dake dsdsccsscnaensdes hoosbetenaed 4: @ 
PINES 5:0 didn ocScbess pdanineedeeBes 3 @h 
a anrhth hontileerauehicedint asia 9 @l4 
SE. 6500040 socneccomessocsees 9 @13 
PRA. 
GIR cnc occcascovcsegeccesecsecceceg 18 @40 
MOURE TLYEBR.. oc cccccccccveccccceces 10 @60 
PEE tecsccec 6be8ess ccocbess saesenee 12 @45 
GempOWE. ...2.. 5 ccc cccccccceces ces 25 @60 
RU a viotieecapeeneeaeesssacrere 15 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.....:.........-- 8 @ 8k 
Harnp.—Cut Loaf bidineanawenens — @ 9 
Crushed........ ahet RR Eae — @ 9% 
PEs Secccavccceccs 0s — @ 9% 
GRAMRATER, « 506000 2000 090024004 8 3-16 @ 8h 
@ 8% 





FISH. 
George's Cod Do tale per qtl. 


-€ 6 00 @ $6 25 
—@ 5% 


Grand Bank Cod.............. 

Mac ee 13 00 @ 15 WW 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass.......... 12 50 @ 138 50 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mags.......... 850@ 9 2% 

erring, per OE... ...00.22000 —-2 @ — WwW 
- > 


GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 





Frovur: 
Sour Extras and Patents. .€3 50 @@4 50 
OR OE Ee 300 @3 55 
Superfine Spring........... 340 @3 75 
Ohio, Ind., ~~ ,Il., Super- 
fine Winter............. 375 @ 4 05 
State Extra brands........ 415 @420 
Western Sprin Wheat, ext’a 4 20 @ 4 25 
Minnesota, “ Clear” ies 535 @ 5 65 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 5 80 @ 7 65 
to_ Choice Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 430 @440 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
PE siticcsr ea vennanteb= 475 @ 5 40 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 4 25 @ 4 35 
White Wheat Ex. _ & Ind.) 4 35 @ 5 40 
St. Louis, Family......... ‘ 85 4 5 35 
St. Louis, Choice . 5 40 @ 6 00 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 440 @ 5 60 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 565 @ 7 60 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 25 @ 5 35 
SouTHERN FLovr : 
| ee - 550 @610 
CG iennes  wapceeme 550 @ 6 50 
REET S LCG RS. | weceooes 450 @610 
Rye Fiour 
ek niincnainitn sob iinie 250 @2 80 
0 Se 335 @ 3 60 
Corn Mga: 
i aie ac 250 @ 3 2 
a, ea 300 @— — 
MPM Ss 5 o00cise00cdes 340 @— — 
GRAIN 
WHEAT: 
White #122 @1 24 
eee 14% @— — 
ea rR 117 @12%4% 
Corn : 
i Giiecobevnnduhencde — 0 @— 65% 
thinks Kacy Zeca aan — 10 @— -- 
.... ._., See — 68 @— 69 
Oats 
CE cicictssetasts osned —4% @— i 
“ae —4% @— - 
New oh, Wt 6 s0spasn —%& @ 45% 
x: 
re eee ..— 164@— 77 
POEs 5.0.0 <000 vesess — 3 @— 5 








State and Pennsy. dtbenee ole’ ““@i8 
Ww cine 29 ° 1Ke18 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... Sil 35 yer 4245 
GP 0 bcbic ibnwdedianes via cd 10 70 _— 
ST nme santana annien 11 10 @ 11 70 
DRESSED POULTRY 
TRIE, DUNE. 06.0.0.6> 2040090008 — 14 @— 16 
Spring Chickens, near by........ — 28 @— 45 
ee Pe — 4 @ Ub 
“* State and Western...... — 1 @— 16 
i Tee — 15 @— 8 
VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus, per dozen........... 1 @ 1 75 
Onions, Bermuda, per crate......— 50 @— 85 
Cabbage, South, bbl.. .— 1% @ 1 
Potatoes, Bermuc jas, new. .3 0 @400 
Potatoes, Eastern, Rose, per bbl.. 1 50 @ 2 00 
Potatoes, Western N. Y., “ “ 100 @1 75 
Green Peas, L. L., per bag. 125 @ 1 50 
String Beans, South 4... sic0 SEO SD 
Tomatoes, Fla,, per bush ....... — 0 @ 125 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 
Strawberries, Jersey. -% 6 @@ 10 
Strawberrica, Southern v qt. A 8’ @ 
Chormien, Bowths. ......sccccecee 10 @ 
Peaches, South, per crate ... 100 @ 300 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p'k’ 4, 
SOP Dick cc ccavibewebss - 915@— 9% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, Slived............0.....5 —8 @— 9% 
FOOGNOE, BOGE.» ccccccccescccce — 94 @—2 
Peaches, SPPOUEE. ov ccsccevecs 5y@— 6 
PII ovdecsucondbcebecust ~ 8 @— 88 
| Se cosesee 27 @—238 
PEIONTIID . occ cc ccccescccecce 18 @—i3% 
re errr 33 @—34 
CATTLE MARKET. 
Beef, dressed... secssees = 9 @~10 
Western, heavy ‘wetbers......... 5 @— 6 
Mixed, | __ i ip itl — 5 @— BY 
= Jersey and near-by...... —-5& @— 5 
- ring AOQTRM sooo cvyenegssoces 8 @— 8 
sive Calves, prime.............. 64¢@— 7 
ee» Sree 54 @— 6 
5 -" buttermilk fed...... — 344@— 4 
on — a ..—-6 @— by 
Dressed Veals, good to fine... .. 8 @—9 
1 SI Shonen ans ~ 9¢@—10 
oe eae Ig @— 984 
> 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed (Ree. 28 @35 


ek « wih BMeaceoes 26 @27 
nid Coarse and uarter blood....20 @28 
N. i and Ind., washed X and 


aS RE ee er er ee @40 
N, Y., Mich., and Ind., No, 1,....... 0 @45 
a | ee 35 @40 

“ “ * eommon...... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn. +» and W. Va. : and XX...40 @43 
or RE 48 @45 

” ws - 9 Mike aseee 44 46 

e ° ©) Fb ebecave 35 @40 


“ ry “ 


common,,.,.30 @%4 
Burry at value. 





- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per 
Listers Pacific Guano.......... e ois 00 
uisters’ Stand, Su hosphate 87 00 00 
Ammoniated Dis’ 'd Bone 32 00 @85 00 
“ —U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @30 50 
6 \QeetnE TEES 6c ov cccece $1 00 @33 50 
‘* ~=— Crescent Pone.......... 29 00 @381 00 
ons Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 @48 00 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer...... 47 00 @50 00 
“ Buekwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @85 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 50 00 
t Oe adnate s 50 00 
“« @G i ee 51 00 
‘“* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. . 45 00 
Sprciatite a 
omestead Superphosphate 
ley ane Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tob G 
( n Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
( mn Carbon Works) 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lote less 
than car-load)............ 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lote) 40 00 
Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 38 00 
“Acid Oa 27 00 
“  Atomized hate..... % 00 
Discount on orders of 5 tons or over,) 
Baugh's Raw oan Superphos- 
Retyon fS) Sa 85 00 
Baugh’'s sam peter Pleoo- 
— ee 2,000 Ibe 25 00 
 Masamee, Poe "Bone 
r 2,000 lbe.......... 88 00 
Baugh ‘Bape rt Bone, per 2,000 
Dddcoph hn batiras obs sen eee 81 00 @88 00 
Pe tH Potato Manure...... 60 
Forrester’s Cabbage “  ...... 52 50 
Forrester’s Grass ed 48 00 
Allen's Phosphate............ -- 85 00 @88 00 
Solable Markee Guns eee 45 00 os 00 
Guano, Peruv'n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
“ 8.40 “ 50 00 @62 00 
j 5 or Guanape 
SEE Tunas 5 pnnensee tae 52 00 @54 00 
ne, average...... 80 00 @81 00 
“ - ao @2 00 
German Potash a t..... 710 @7 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate et Potash (80 p. c.), per 
aa ceeiaainaned —~@16 
Bulphate of Anamonia, pe 10 ie. — — @40 
eee, Ber WME 355)s' 400 —— @ 2 86 
ASHES.—We quote 5@— cents per Pot and 








Sixth Avenue and i3th St. 


NEW YORK. 


Green, 1882, # bush........ 1 @- — 
Southern Black Eye, # 2- 
SE ib ctscudndaeved —-— @ — 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork 
pr a $19 25 @819 50 
Eston Prieme.......cccce 16 50 @ 17 0 
<<) ~ wr 18 00 @ 18 50 
hy dipstecnaebapcal 2100 @ 21 50 
Bacon : 
hn ig 1100 @ 11 124, 
Long Clear.. 1075 @ — — 
SIO ias..s000053 1100 @ 11 12% 
Cur Mears: 
Smoked Hams,........ —13 @ — 18% 
eet — 8@— 9 
mo) _ ES - @ — 4X 
Pe MILL FEED id ¥ 
CE Siisicnickss és decebtbeasse #14 00 @615 50 
i kédcstidcndddaesened vn 15 00 @ 16 50 
nis beck odweeadtied meee 17 00 @ 18 00 
nels cidade chinkniw dite 18 00 @ 20 00 
i cal 20 00 @ 21 00 
Hye Feed rinse aaeineunbemaaisie 19 00 @ 2 00 
EE ei 29 00 @ 30 00 
ED wcccccsctecvecctpin 27 00 @ 28 00 
BE OE c 5 Snctcictcbethocesd 23 00 @ % 00 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hey, Ho. eee —_— Pa @t— 85 
y, No. 2, g 0 @— 16 
Hay, No.3,medium“ =“ -~ 60 @ — 66 
Hay, Aad —— * & -—-65 @ — #0 
ay, ing, sas oe —65 @ — 0 
Hay’ Clover a e —i0 @ — 56 
Straw. No.1, Rye “ se — @— 6 
Straw, No. 2 Rye “ « —0 @— 4% 
Straw, Oat a “ —w @— 3 
— —— 
COUNTRY PRODUGE. 
State Oreamery. fair to cholon me: @n 
seb dsedde 8 
State Dairy, 1 ba. SRP 
estern, , Choice to fancy... eects 
Western, Factory, fair to choice..........18@15 


AND 
le Fultop apé 16 and 18 


8 
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Iusurauce. 


A QUESTION. 


Sixteen years ago a gentleman residing 
in western New York insured his life and 
that of his wife in one of the then and now 
prominent life insurance companies. He 
asked to have non-forfeiting policies. When 
the policies arrived, the local agent saw 
that they were not non-forfeiting and said 
that he would return them and have them 
made so. 

They came back having written in red 
ink across the face of the policies, ** But 
this policy shall be good, at any time after 
three or more payments have been made, 
for its equitable value in cash or a paid-up 
policy as the insured may elect.” 

The owner of the policies supposed that 
they had been returned to the head office 
for correction and only discovered three or 
four years thereafter that the General State 
Agent had made the corrections. When he 
was spoken to about it he certified, over 
his signature, that ‘‘the above clause in 
both was made by me, and written with the 
full knowledge and instruction of the Sec- 
retary of the Company.” The Secretary 
denied that he ever had any authority to 
alter or change the policies in any way. The 
question therefore arises, how far ought a 
company to be bound by the act of its 
agents ? 

This question is one of both law and 
moral right. Putting it upon the latter 
ground, most persons would say at once 
that, when the local agent told the insured 
that he would have the policies altered as 
desired, and when they re-appeared in due 
time with a satisfactory indorsement writ- 
ten across their face, the insured was per- 
fectly right in supposing that they had been 
returned to the general office and there in- 
dorsed by competent authority. It was 
natural for him to thus suppose; but does 
his supposing so bind the company, and 
did he take all reasonable pains to assure 
himself of the facts ? 

It is law and reason that the principal is 
bound by the acts of his agent; but only 
when the act is clearly within the scope of 
the delegated authority. Such authority is 
not to be hastily accepted. It must not be 
presumed at all; for it exists only when and 
as given. Authority to do ong thing does 
not argue authority to do something widely 
different. A cattle-dealer may send out a 
constituted agent to buy up cattle, and be 
bound without limit by such contracts; but 
it might not follow that the agent could go 
off and contract for steamships to be built 
on account of his principal. The runner of 
a city bank is its agent; but he could not 
bind the bank on a contract for office-fix- 
tures. The usual scope of the agent's 
work and authority must be considered,and 
those who accept him, without stopping to 
test his authority by inquiry, take their 
own risks. It is a bardship when they 
honestly suppose the transaction all right; 
but if everybody were absolutely held to 
stand by all that his employees did or said 
in his name there would be an end to all 
delegation of authority; for nobody could 
stand it to have his clerks erected into the 
position of partners, without responsibility. 

In the case of life insurance companies 
there is probably no company which omits 
to habitually advertise that agents are not 
authorized to make or alter contracts, waive 
forfeitures, etc. Having given this public 
notice, to the utmost of their power, what 
more can the companies do? They cannot 
absolutely control the tongues of agents, 
who are sometimes somewhat ignorant, 
and sometimes unscrupulous. The agent 
may say whatever will facilitate the applica- 
tion. Is the company to be bound? It may 
be averred that the insured supposed it was 
all right and that the company did not 
repudiate the agent’s promise. But why 
not? It repudiated it when it notified the 
public in advance that he has no power to 
make any contract promise at all; and it 
probably has no knowledge of the particular 
promise until long afterward. What right 
has the insured to suppose? 

In the case quoted the insured trusted to 
and believed the local agent; that agent 
may have. relied on the general agent; and 
that agent avers that Ae put on the indorse- 
ment by direction of the company’s secre- 





tary. As the latter denies this, the two 
statements neutralize each other, and no 
evidence appears to sustain the agent. The 
probability is the other way, because the 
indorsement bore no signature. This in- 
dorsement was put on before the policy was 
signed by the officers of the company, or 
it was not. If it was, it becomes a 
part of the policy, attested by them 
with the rest, supposing the fact to 
be shown. If it was put on after- 
ward, the agent, perhaps, committed an 
act which is a forgery in at least some 
states, by writing something in a contract 
We should 
say that the indorsement must be proved to 
have been there before the signing, or to 
have been subsequently placed there by di- 
rection of the signers, before the company 
could be bound in any respect, and that the 
presumption is to the contrary. Further- 
more, that the policyholder was guilty of 
negligence in not making direct inquiry 
himself, and that he ought to look now to 
the party he chose to trust. 


above the signer’s signature. 


ae 


THEATER FIRES. 


Tuk question of theater fires is of such 
grave importance to our amusement-loving 
public, as well as tothe insurance interest, 
that it demands attention at all times, even 
now,though we are thankful to say no recent 
calamity, with its horrid details, fills the 
columns of the press. In our issue of March 
9th, 1882, in speaking of the vitally neces- 
sary improvements in the arrangement and 
construction or theaters, with the view of 
preventing disasters, we said: ‘‘ Remove 
the cause of fire; wherever there is anything 
to burn, make it incombustible; and, to 
sum it up briefly, make theaters fire-proof 
and cease multiplying suggestions and pub- 
lic expedients for extinguishing fires after 
they have started.” It is at once gratifying 
and grievous to be able to say that, since 
writing the above, one splendid, though 
futile endeavor was made to make theaters 
safe. Had-the effort been successful, a 
performance or a play could have been at- 
tended with little or no risk. The means 
of accomplishing so desirable a result were 
embodied in a bill presented to the Senate 
of this state during February of this year, 
and had that portion of it relating to places 
of public amusement been made a bill by 
itself and not incorporated with other pro- 
visions making serious and not entirely pop- 
ular changes in the building laws, there can 
be little question that it would have become 
alaw. Asit was, however, the bill was 
killed in the committee of the whole. Its 
death has deprived the public of the 
benefit of the best and really only sensible 
plan ever offered to make theaters safe. 

It is but little too harsh to say that those 
who suppressed the measure will, in the 
future, be largely responsible for the deaths 
of those who are doomed to die in one of 
the many death-traps which, owing to the 
non-passage of the bill, are still permitted 
to infest the city. We have not space to 
quote entire that portion of the bill relating 
to theaters. Its principal features are as 
follows: 


‘In addition to the regular entrances 
and exits there shall be reserved for 
service, in case of an emergency, an open 
space equal to one-sixth of the width of 
the building, not less than eight feet wide in 
the clear in its narrowest part; on the side not 
bordering on the street where the building 
is located on a corner lot; and on both sides 
of the building where there is but one 
frontage on astreet. Said open space to 
begin from the line of the proscenium wall 
and to extend the full length of the audito- 
rium proper to the wall separating the same 
from the entrance lobby, and continuing 
through, by corridors of same width, to the 
street, where there shall be provided doors 
or gates opening outward, to be kept open 
by strong locks during the performance. 
The said spaces and corridors never to be 
used for storage or any purpose except for 
exit, and must be free and clear during a 
performance. Walls of spaces and corrid- 
ors to be of brick. To overcome any differ- 
ence of level existing between exits from 
parquet and stage and level of corridor, 
gradients shall be employed of not over 
one foot in ten. From the auditorium, 
opening into said open spaces, there shall 
be two exits on each side of the building, 
in each tier, each opening to be at least 
five feet wide, with doors of wood, covered 
with iron. 

‘* There shall be balconies in the open space 
at each tier above the parquet, embracing 
the two exits, with iron stairs to the ground 
level. No portion of a building intended 








for theatrical or public use shall be occu- 
vied as a hotel, boarding house, or factory. 
No workshop or general property room 
shall be allowed above the auditorium or 
stage, or under the same. No room in the 
building shall be let or used for dealing in 
articles designated by insurance companies 
as hazardous or extra, hazardous. Anterior 
walls shall be stone or brick. Fagades or 
fronts constructed of iron shall be backed 
with brick. Interior walls of masonry shall 
separate the auditorium from the stage. 
Stair-cases shall be inclosed with brick 
walls. The molded frame around the prosce- 
nium opening shall be of metal or plaster, 
and any exposed wood furring toward 
stuge shall be covered with metal. The 
entire main floor of the auditorium and 
vestibule, also the tloor of second story of 
the front superstructure over the entrance, 
lobby, and corridors shall be fire-proof. The 
walls separating the actors dressing-rooms, 
together with the partitions of any passages 
from the same to the stage shall be of fire 
proof materials. Doors and frames in par- 
tions shall be covered with iron. Shelving 
and cupboards, used in dressing or storage 
rooms, shall be of metal or slate. 

* All of the stage not comprised in the 
working of the scenery, etc., shall be built 
of iron-beams, filled in between with fire- 
proof material. The ceiling of the fly gal- 
leries shall be covered with metal over all 
exposed wood. The roof over the stage 
shall have sky-lights equal to one-quarter of 
the roof, so made as to instantly open 
upon the cutting or burning of a hempen 
string. Stage scenery and decorations and 
wood-work on stage shall be saturated with 
some non-combustible material. The stage 
shall have an iron stair-way for exit on each 
side. Any steam-boiler required for heat- 
ing or other purpose shall be located out- 
side the building and enclosed by brick 
walls. Stand-pipes shall be provided on 
every flcor, gallery, property room, and 
carpenter shop, kept constantly filled with 
water by an automatic steam-pump. Said 
pipes shall connect with a separate system 
of automatic sprinklers, sufficient to pro- 
tect every foot of stage and scenery, when 
in operation. Buckets of water, hand 
pumps and extinguishers shall be kept in 
readiness. Gas-mains shall have independ- 
ent connections for the auditorium and the 
stage, and provision shall be made for 
shutting off the gas from the outside. All 
suspe nded or bracket- lights, surrounded by 
glass in the auditorium, shall have proper 
wire-netting underneath, and all other 
lights shall be protected by wire net-work. 
Tne foot-lights, in addition to the wire net- 
work, shall have a strong wire guard not less 
than two feet distant. Shafts for conduct- 
ing heated air from main chandelier, ete., 
shall be of metal. Letters of eight inches 
high shall denote places of exit on floors and 
galleries. Stand-pipes, gas, hose, and ex- 
tinguishing apparatus, ete., shall be in 
charge of the Fire Department,and the com- 
missioners are directed to car1y out arrange- 
ments in respect thereto.” 


We have given substantially the salient 
points of the rejected bill, and they will 
appeal strongly to all who read them. 
Minor points regarding the safety of thea- 
ters were vested in the hands of the Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Fire Ccmmis- 
sioners, with power to cause theaters to be 
made as safe as it is possible for human 
skill to accomplish. 

Had this bill been passed and its wise 
provisions enforced, this city would have 
had no cause in the future to bewail the 
occurrence of heartrending calamities. 

For the sake of humanity it is to be 
hoped that the matter will not rest here. 
We sincerely trust that such a noble effort 
will not cease short of success; and we in- 
vite the press at large to join with us in 
endeavoring to secure the passage of a 
similar bill, which would do away, in this 
city at least, with theater horrors. 


>_> — a 


—r An examination of the real estate 
values of the John Hancock Mutual Life is 
now being made by the Massachusetts in- 
surance department, in pursuance of law. 
The company itself has just been examined, 
with the most satisfactory results. The in- 
surance commissioner says that he intends 
to examine the condition of every company 
in Massachusetts as soon as it can be done. 





INSURAN CE. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE C0. 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., - + = - President. 





Inthis Company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofallother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividends to keep 
their pettetes in force. 
See Charte 








OrFtck, Coat AnD TRon 
EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets, New York, 








1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASB, 
Thirty-two Years of Suocessful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass, non-forfeiture applies to all policies ang 
contains the most liberal features ever before offereg 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup’t of Agencies, 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 26TH 1888. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter qf the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairaon the 3let December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks ay Ist Jan- 
Lo} 





uary, 1882, to 3ist December, 1682...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

GE: Meowreneids vacereseduabans 1,516,844 86 
Total Marine Premiums.................... $5,929,588 48 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1882, to 3lst December, 1882............ $4,390,305 90 


Losses paid during the same 
period 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and  Ex- 
Pine cceseneed 8823,304 50 


The »Gompeny has the following Assets, 


United ‘States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Pank. and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secur - A, tocks and otherwise.. 1 +575,500 00 
Real Estate pe. claims due the Company, 
531,118 15 


estima’ 
1,726,575 02 
364,923 85 





~ $13,171,675 u2 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
cones an oy of the Compan: poe the year —_ 
8t Decembe: for which tes will 
onand after pene the First of is next. 
arc 


y order of the Bo: 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 














J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY, 

W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES 
LEWIS CURTIS JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, HARLES H.MARSHALL 
GORDON Ww BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE, 

A.A. R EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. 5 TUK Sis, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYC 
ROYAL PH AM H. Fi 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 

3. A. HORACE K. THURBER, 

JOHN D. HEWL TT, WI M DEGROOT, 
M H. B, OHN I, RIKER, 











N DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pree't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice-Prea't. 
THE Secah TINENTAL 
LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 

OF HARTFORD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49. 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAB. 8. PARSONS 

A President. 





A. 8. WINCHESTER. 
Me gh 
Ez aa 





ANERIEAD LINE COTRANGD tt, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 


GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 1st, 1882 


fittest BAEECARR..v-sesrre---- “ 
oy) 





1,780,190 35 
Policyholders in this Company i, 

under tie anties ot 

NEW YORK SAFETY KF 


N A t. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, zptaty x 7. 


—_ 
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~ The Twenty-third Annual Statement 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Assurance’ Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1882. 


Lite 


AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, January Ist, 1882,............. cece eeeeececereeeeene .. - $41,511,949 03 
INCOME. 
DIE ons odnsnccndcadindsedsreredsosacenedaneasstadsnenmeasse $8,922,369 08 
Interest, Rents, and realized Net Profit on Investments and on Sales of 
Pe Miss. occnnc ov ervccenisnneueartomieneseateensinanemns 2,956,802 38—$@11,879,171 41 


The net rentals of the Society’s buildings, gey | no credit for the part occupied 
by the Society in its business (which in the case of the New York building is about one- 
third of the entire space in the building), yields, after deducting taxes and all expenses 
of maintenance, a net income larger than can be realized on a Government bond. 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments ...............:ccceeeeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeees $2,996,950 23 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities ....... 2.6... cc cece e eee cece cece eee eees 2,841,044 83 
NT TIE oo o-0:0 0:0: 0:0.5:0-40:60 000846000606 000tdeisdssenevesesasdbietese 139,546 50 
Total Paid Policyholders ~ - + - - - $5,977,541 56 
Dividend om Camttal,........cccccccses 06 cccesccescrcvcvcescsssessccccscccssovess 7,000 00 
IN ois coc ccccscetsesnhieeeetewasdendecheveeeeeuack 891,423 49 
General Expenses... .c2ccccccccccccsccccccccssccvcccssescgeescocevcvossccossores 883,547 82 
Bate, County, and City TAs oe... 2 oc cccccccccccrsecccovecevessesscvsccsesecesroec 102,026 03 
Se TE, «5. 6. ct bccddeeipiseetabeeveiessseaviesienceseneenqnuaseobn $7,861,538 90 


Net Casu Assets, December 31st, 1882....... ... «2-2-5 - ia is Steg etaeal alates $45,529,581 54 


ASSETS. 
Racis ated MASOOD, 0.0.00.0 2 osc csncevcnescesenbeccdventsovesens snesabecvsteunseseses 11,286,129 27 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases under fore- 
CEE: ccnnvicencs cans ceetenelesesnss riches aneteereseeeebar anc ehreuse 5,730,143 84 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the laws of 
ee TS ee a rr eer eee 11,651,371 97 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $13,291,618)...............02506. 10,417,000 00 


A detailed statement of these loans and the securities upon which they are made is an- 
nually filed with the Society’s report in the Insurance Department of the Ste 
of New York, which is at all times open to the inspection of the policyholders 
of the Society. 

Real Estate outside the State of New York, including purchases under foreclosure 


and Society's Buildings in other cities. ..........2. coscccccscsccccsccccccccces 3,520,484 60 
Cash on hand, in banks and other depositories, on interest, and in transit (since re- 

0 Serr Pee sedeh60ettbkbneesedieeveces 2,897,983 44 
Due from agents on account Of premiumS................ 06. sce ee cece eee e cece ee eees 26,468 42 


$45,529,581 54 


Market value of Stocks and Bonds over cost... .............c cece e eee cee ceeeceeeeeees 896,388 03 
Sema tes I, GN GE, GRIN 0hi0h< 0-6 ins 0bned es sbnechgertdnsnsoesecbene ewes 383,766 29 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in advance, $33,220) 410,287 00 
iiss cetbes 5 6sesblen decent detethiecdeasbbbedetectendseneessbass 805,728 00 


Total Assets, Dec. 31st, 1882 - ~ = - - $48,025,750 86 
ToraL Liapriitties, including legal Reserve for reassurance of all existing policies 
EIS Ct ete SIRE 37,367,076 39 
Total Undivided Surplus “a ae 2a eae $10,658.674 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in general class is $5,713,422 47 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Tontine class is $4,945,252 00 
New Assurance written in 1882, - - - - $62,262,279 00. 
Total Outstanding Assurance, . - - - $232,829,620 00. 


The amount of new assurance written during 1882 exceeds the largest business 
ever done by any other company in one year. 





For sixteen yearse-1867 to 1882, both inclusivee-the Society has written a 
larger aggregate amount of new assurance than any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the organization of the Society, 
$67,889,572 56. 


The amount of Surplus over liabilities (four per cent. valuation) is larger and 
the per centage of death claims to the amount at risk is smaller than in any 
other of the five largest life assurance companies.* 

* See last Massachusetts Report. 


The Society issues a plain and simple contract of assurance, free from burden- 
some and technical conditions, and INCONTESTABLE after three years. 
Such policies are payable IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of satisfactory proofs 
of death and without the delay of sixty or ninety days, aoual with other companies. 


The Society bas no contested claims on its books. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General class, reversionary dividends 
will be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to ordinary participating policies, 
From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the Tontine class the amounts applicable to 

ylicies maturing within the current year be duly declared, as their respective annual premiums 
on due. The valuation of the policies outstanding has been made on the American xperience 
Table of Mortality, with 41¢ per cent. interest, the heal standard of the State of New York. 
GEO. W. PH p One 
; ; J. G. VAN CISE, —— 

We the undersigned, have, in person, carefully examined the accounts and counted and ex- 

amined in detail the assets of the Society and certify that the foregoing statement thereof is 


correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, HENRY 8. TERBELL, 
E. BOUDINOT COLT, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
Special Committee of the Board of Directors, appointed October 25th, 1882, to examine the assets and 
accounts at the close of the year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE (0., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


SSO0O,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 
mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divi among 
Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $100,« 
000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over 667,500,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 
payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and ite Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 
due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 

During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years, The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ag 
was less than 1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned al 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 

The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 
liberal contract than the law requires. 

For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 
Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. Vice-President and Actuary. 


CONTINENTAL | UNITED STATES 


(Fire) Insurance Co. Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
Orrices, (New York, 100 Broadway. 


cerner Warren Street 
Continental { Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. : 


Buildings and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. INCORPORATED 1850. 
Reserve for reinsurance.... $1,524,123 54 dant 
CASH ASSETS, 





Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
, , . I ) 
gd =~ I is78060| $5,141,224.47, 


Total Cash Assets, Jan. Inst, The principal features of this Com are ADSO- 
DSBS... ee cccceceseerseeees ee che O,534 50 | Lore tECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
y conducts its business peter De LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED, 


e New York Safety Fund Law. € —— 
twe Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. All Forms of Life and Endowment Polictes laeued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President, 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 6. © Cane GEOR. BURFORD, Actuary. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. — 


F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 
; UEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
+EORGE BLISS, ENRY B. HYDE, 
5. P. CHITTENDEN, NO. L. BYERS. 
yM. H. SWAN it LLIAM BRY 


z 
clad 
4 


~ 
+ 

— 
= 


8 TENDEN INC 

WM. H WILL XCE, 

HENRY ©. BOWEN WELLINGTON CLAPP, 

AURELIUS B.HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, U 

WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. MoCURDY, 

THEODORE I. HUS®ED, JOHN H. REED 

WM. H. CASWELL, JOHN H. EARLE 

D. H. ARNOLD CHARLES H. BOOTH, 

WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBUT, 

HORACE B. CLAFLIN EDWARD MARTIN 

SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, " 

SE aetitews, |  BhRINGEAM ’ 

E. W. GORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 

EEO. © EAE. INOOF SLATER OF BOSTON. 

ee ey, SS ind scnsesasesed adler tetial $16,482,181 85 

CYRUS PECK, Secretary. > | MAH oo eee coe eeeeeees 13,864,880 68 
4. M. KIRBY, See. Leoal Dep't Total Surples.................. 82,567,202 93 


B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. _ 























































Henry B. Hype, 
Grorae D. Moroan, 
GroraE T. ADEE, 
Henry A. Hvur.evt, 
Wriu1am H. Foae, 


Wituiam A. WHEELOCK, 


Henry Day, 

Henry G. MarQuanp, 
James W. ALEXANDER, 
Henry 8, TERBELL, 
Tuomas 8, Youna, 
Ropert Buss, 
Danret D. Lorp, 
James M. Hatstep, 
Horace Porter, 


Joun A. STEWART, 

U. 8. Grant, 

Joun D. Jones, 

Rost. Lenox KEnnepy, 
Cuauncey M. Depew, 
BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, 
Henry M. ALEXANDER, 
Wrtu1am WALKER, 
Grorce W. CaRLETON, 
Groner G. KELLOGG, 
Epwarp W. LamBert, 
B. F. Ranpoura, 

Jose F. pr Navarro, 
Joux J. McoCoox, 

W. Warrewnricnt, 


James W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
Samvuet Borrowe. 2d Vice-President. 


Wri.11aM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


MEDICAL DIRECTORS: E. W. Lamezrt, M.D., Epwarp Corrs, M.D. 





Grorcz DeF. L. Day, 
ALANsON TRASK, 
Joun SLOANE, 

AsHBEL GREEN, 
Parker Hanpy, 
Henry V. Burier, 

E. Boupinot Cot, 


Tuomas A. Brppieg, 

Groner H. Stuart, 

T. De Wrrr Curixr, 
Philadelphia. 


Hewny M. ALexaxper, Counsel. 
Hewry Dar, Attorney. 


E. W. Scort, Superintendent of Agencies, 


SamveL Borrowsg, 
StxeruHen H. Puruips, 
Samvurt W. Torrey, 
Cuaries G. Lanpon, 
Lovurs FrrzcEra.p, 
Witu1aM M. Buss. 


Henry R. Wocort, 
Denver. 
Samuzt G. Gooprics, 
London. 

A. Van Benaen, 
Paris. 
Gustav. G. Pont, 

Hamburg. 


No. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY. simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

SAFE. 00 surplus by New York rule. 

RELIAB. Over 810.600, safely invested 

Taal 4 wanted in every city and town 

Apply direct to this Company. ’ 

HENRY STOKES, President. 

H. Y. Wemp.e, Sec’y. J. L. Haraer, lat Vice.Preat. 
8.N. Steppers, Act'y. H. B. Stoxes, 9d Vice.Prest, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 


Reserve for reinsurance...............+ 
Reserve for al) other liabilities......... 














Total Assets, Jan. let, 1882....92.5665 141 20 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 


I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Prewt and Nec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society of Mew York, 


Office, BRYANT BUILDING, Nassau end 
Liberty Streets. 


SURPLUS 70 POLICYHOLDERS, $115,000. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Avtuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





TABOR & HARRAH, 
116 Dearborn ., Chicago, Iil., Gem’! Agente. 
RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Houng. 
A 80NG FOR THE WORKER. 


BY LILLIE KE. BARR. 


How would it feel, I wonder, 

If the meadows nesr and far, 
Had never a buttercup 

And never @ daisy star? 
Never a sweet, wild violet 

And never # primrose gay ; 
Only the grasses needfal 

For making the useful hay. 


If in the still green forest 
There wasn't a wild song-bird ; 
If robin and thrush and wren 
Nobody ever beard ; 
If all was for simple use, 
Nothing for beauty or joy— 
Oh! how weary were life 
Without some pleasant alloy! 


But Nature teaches us ever 
A lesson that’s far more sweet. 
See how the crimson poppies 
Follow the golden wheat! 
Wheat, for the bread of the world, 
Poppies for beauty alone ; 
Wheat and poppics together 
In every age and zone. 


Always the morning-glories 
Cling to the cotton plant, 
While over the snowy harvest, 
Thrusbes and blackbirds chant. 
The strength of the forest trees 
To the duties of life belong ; 
But their cool, green palaces 
Are for the wild bird’s song. 


Take to thy heart the lesson, 
Man with the downcast eyes! 
Many an innocent joy 
Bright in thy pathway lies. 
Still let thy daily labor 
Beauty and pleasure greet, 
Just as the idle poppy 
Brightens the fields of wheat. 


Just as the morning -glories 
Climb up the cotton plant, 
Just as the birds when building 
Unto their labor chant, 
The stress of thy daily labor 
With Beauty and Love renew ; 
Busily toil in the wheat field, 
But gather the poppies too. 
New Yore Crryr. 
-_> -» — 


SAINT SUSAN. 


BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 





You would hardly have taken her for a 
saint, this plain, prim Susan Cobb, the day 
that arrived at Madam Kirkland’s 
select school. She was tall for her years, 
and, like the majority of overgrown young 
people, somewhat awkward. She had a 
kink in her nose, and her hair was of that 
peculiar grayish-brown shade that gives an 
old look to the youngest face, except when 
accompanied with high color. Certainly 
none of Madam Kirkland's girls discerned 
in her any latent saintliness. On the con- 
trary, when Florence King, in her reckless 
fashion declared that ‘‘ the way she wore 
her hair made her look like the old Harry,” 
everyone of them heartily agreed with her. 
Even Madam Kirkland was at first dis- 
posed to regard her as commonplace. But 
the lady wasa good reader of character, 
and there was a steadfast ray in the girl’s 
gray eyes, when once she had a fair look at 
them, that made her change her mind. 
Perhaps it was partly due to the discovery 
that she had Madam Kirkland for her ally 
that the girls with one accord put them- 
selves in array against her; and when a 
company of school girls set out to make 
life a burden to any one individual they usu- 
ally succeed. Madam Kirkland would 
gladly have shielded her; but the girls man- 
aged their persecutions so adroitly as to 
make it a hard matter to fix the blame on 
anyone in particular. Even when one even- 
ing they boldly serenaded their victim, us- 
ing for their musical instruments all the dis- 
carded tin-ware that could be smuggled 
from cellar and garret, they succeeded in 
muking Madam Kirkland believe that the 
serenade was given by a party of boys from 
the village. 

Miss Chubbly and Miss Pinkerton, Madam 
Kirkland’s assistants, knew very wel] who 
the ringleaders were, but, being desirous 
to keep on good terms with the majority, 
they seldom took the young ladies to task 
for anything but impérfeéct lessons. 

“Girls will be girla,” said Mias Chubbly, 


she 





as the jingle of pokers and tin pans came 
up from the garden. 

‘* Yes, and more’s the pity,” answered 
Misa Pinkerton. ‘ It is a downright shame 
the way they martyrize poor Sue.” 

“* Why don’t you stop them?” asked Miss 
Chubbly.” . 

“Why don’t you?” retorted Miss Pinker- 
ton.” 

‘It is too much trouble!” said Miss 
Chubbly, indifferently. ‘‘Aud, besides, I do 
not care to bring that sort of a serenade on 
myself.” 

‘*T could stand the serenade,” said Miss 
Pinkerton, who, being the music teacher, 
was used to jargons and medleys, “but I 
doubt if our interference would do Susan 
any good.” 

So Sue had to fight her battles alone; and 
a brave fight she made of it, but in so quiet 
and lady-like a way, as to give little satis- 
faction to her tormentors. No one laughed 
more heartily than she when some gro- 
tesque figure was found fastened to her 
dress; the hideous caricatures placed in her 
desk and text-books, usually the handiwork 
of Stella Brighton, who had a genuine 
talent for facial lines, were serenely con- 
verted into book-marks. And on the night 
of the tin-pan serenade she stood at the 
window clapping her hands and waving her 
handkerchief through the cntire perform- 
ance, and at the end rained down an apron- 
ful of flowers on the vexed drummers. 

“If she would only flare out, there would 
be some fun in it!” said Florence King, with 
ill-concealed chagrin. 


‘Or if she would sit down and cry over 
it,” said Lucile Dwight. 

Yet Sue was not lacking in sensitiveness, 
a reproof from Madam Kirkland rarely 
failing to bring the tears to her eyes; and 
the girls were not long in discovering that 
she could ‘flare out” when there was due 
occasion. 

They were out in force one day, taking 
‘*a constitutional,” with Miss Chubbly at 
their head and Miss Pinkerton bringing up 
the rear, when from a grocery on the oppo- 
site side of the way a little boy emerged 
with a big red apple in his hand. At the 
same moment a burly-looking lad, who was 
lurking near the door, pounced on the-child 
and tried to take the apple fromhim. In 
the scuffle that ensued the prize fell to the 
ground, and, rolling across the street, 
stopped within a foot of the sidewalk. In- 
stantly Susan, who chanced to be nearest 
to it, stepped from the ranks, and catching 
it up, held it out to the younger boy. The 
other made a dash for it; but Sue captured 
him by the coat-collar, and kept a firm 
grip until the owner of the apple was at a 
safe distance. Then she stepped quietly 
back to her place, the whole procession hav- 
ing come to a stop. 

“It is against the rule to break ranks, 
Miss Cobb,” said Miss Chubbly, severely. 

‘‘The penalty consists of three marks,’ 
said Miss Pinkerton, ‘‘ but I think that in 
the present instance we will remit two.” 

‘*Pinkey is going over to the enemy,” 
whispered Florence King to Kitty Bron- 
son. 

“Thank you, Miss Pinkerton,” said 
Susan, quietly, ‘“‘ but I would incur the 
three marks every day sooner than see any 
one imposed upon.” And, though she had 
not meant it for a thrust, Miss Pinkerton 
winced. 

On another occasion they were all on the 
lawn, some playing croquet, while others 
strolled about, arm-in-arm, holding those 
confidential chats so dear to school girls’ 
hearts, when the washerwoman’s little 
daughter came up the walk, balancing on her 
head a basket of clothes, fresh from the 
laundry. 

‘*Let’s play a trick on her,” whispered 
Kitty Bronson to Lu Dwight. ‘It will be 
such sport to see that basket come tumbling 
down when she begins to sneeze.” ‘ Here, 
Nan, is something nice for you,” she called, 
holding out a cake, temptingly coated with 
red and white sugar.” But before Nan could 
take it, Susan snatched it from Kitty's hand; 
for, the night before, one like it had been 
pressed upon herself, and unsuspiciously 
biting into it, she had found it filled with 
cayenne pepper. 

‘For shame! To play a trick like that 
on alittle child!” she cried, with flashing 
eyes. ‘‘It is bad cake, Nanny, and would 
make your mouth smart!” she said, crush- 








ing the sham under foot.. Nan looked dis- 
appointed; but Sue slipped some pennies 
into her hand, and she went her way com- 
forted. 

“The Cornstalk is a regular knight-er- 
rant,” said Lucile, with involuntary admi- 
ration. 

*‘Oh! she’s plucky!” said Kitty. Still 
they were not ready to show her any friend- 
liness. 

‘* What earthly reason can they have for 
disliking her so?” said Miss Pinkerton. 

‘*T am sure I can’t tell you,” said Miss 
Chubbly. And the girls themselves would 
have been puzzled to name a reason. 

“They didn’t like her because they 
didn’t,” Stella Brighton said; and Stella 
was Madam Kirkland’s best scholar in logic. 
At last, however, finding that their various 
devices failed apparently to make her 
wretched, they changed their tactics and 
contented themselves with simply letting 
her alone. And this for Sue was harder to 
bear than even their practical jokes had 
been. Parodied songs and tin-pan serenades 
Lad at least an element of sociability; but 
this studied indifference was the cruelest of 
ostracism. Madam Kirkland was kind; 
but the girl was hungry tor young compan- 
ionship. They might have called her 
**Cornstalk,” or *‘Cobbsy,” or any other 
nickname that they chose, and she would 
not have cared, so long as the young voices 
had a friendly ring. 

Madam Kirkland’s school was unique in 
one respect. With the exception of some 
four or five day schoiars from the village, 
it was made up almost exclusively of girls 
whose parents were abroad. Stella Brigh- 
ton called it ‘‘The Half Orphan Asylum,” 
yet the only orphan in it was Susan .Cobb. 
A bachelor uncle acted asher guardian; but 
he, too, had been seized with the desire to 
go abroad, and as a preliminary to his prep- 
arations had placed his niece in Madam 
Kirkland’s care, with the understanding 
that she was to be fitted for a teacher. 
‘* Write to meif you need anything, Susan!” 
was his parting word. And Sue, needing 
sorely his love and sympathy, wrote often; 
but the only response to her letters was a 
brief note now and then in regard to the 
payment of her bills, and her loneliness grew 
upon her daily. 

‘* Perhaps when vacation comes it will be 
different,” she said to herself, with girlish 
hopefulness, knowing that most of the 
scholars, owing to the fact that their homes 
were closed, remained at Madam Kirkland’s 
the year round; but though during the 
vacation there were frequent merry-mak- 
ings of one kind and and another, Sue was 
never included except when Madam Kirk- 


land herself was expected to join the party. 


Hence, a walk now and then with the staid 
Miss Pinkerton and an occasional game of 
croquet were almost her only recteations; 
and the girl was heartily glad when the rou- 
tine of school-life began again. 

There were several new day-scholars that 
Fall, and one of them, Linda Carter by 
name, soon allied herself to the leading 
spirits. Wherever Linda was there was a 
buzz of excitement; for, being a society girl, 
she had always some entertaining bit of 
news to relate in regard to affairs in the 
village. One day she brought the delicious 
information that there was to be a hop at 
the Crandall House, a very select affair, 
and that her brother, who was one of the 
managers, had given her cards of invita- 
tion for Florence King and Lucile Dwight. 


‘But we might as well be invited to 
take tea with the manin the moon,” said 
Lu, dolefully; for Madam Kirkland’s rules 
strictly prohibited the young ladies from 
attending entertainments in the village. 

“If you could only persuade her to let 
you spend the night with me!” said Linda; 
but that too, was out of order. Occasion- 
ally, however, when an instructive lecture 
was to be given in one of the churches, the 
young ladies were permitted to take the 
benefit of it, guarded cither by Miss Chubbly 
or Miss Pinkerton; and it happened that 
on the very day that Linda announced the 
hop, Madam Kirkland received a circular 
advertising a lecture on astronomy to be 
delivered at the Congregational church the 
next evening. Florence and Lucile ex- 
changed ecstatic glances the moment Mad- 
am Kirkland read the heading. Here was 
their opportunity. ‘* We'll take our place in 
the ranks as usual,and when we reach Linda’s 





gate we'll drop out so quietly that no one 
will know what has become of us,” said Flo. 
“Madam Kirkland will take it for granted that 
we have gone with Chub, and Chub, should 
she miss us, would think we stayed at home, 
and neither ofthem will be likely to ask any 
questions, and we'll get Kitty Bronson to 
sit up to let us in.” 

“ It looks feasible and inviting, Flossy ; but 
really lam almost afraid to undertake it!” 
said Lu. “Just think, if Madam Kirkland 
should find it out, what a tempest there 
would be. It would be perfectly dreadful 
to have Mamma know about it.” 

‘**Mamma,’” mimicked Flo. ‘How ip 
the world is ‘Mamma’ to hear of it? A 
little thing like that isn’t going to travel to 
Paris; and if it did, would Mamma lay it 
very much to heart to know that the poor, 
study-worn daughter had chosen to take a 
little recreation in preference to attending a 
dull lecture on astronomy?” And as usual 
Flo’s banter carried the day. 

‘*We must find some way to send our 
dresses to Linda’s,” said Flo that afternoon, 
Little Nan chanced at the moment to be 
crossing the ha!l with her basket on her 
head. 

“Come to No. 4, when you have 
emptied your basket, Nanny,” sald Lucile, 
sweetly. Nan, to whom the girls’ rooms 
with their pretty appointments were places 
of enchantment, accepted thé invitation 
with eagerness, and when an hour later she 
passed out of the building no one noticed 
in the dim twilight the huge package that 
her basket held. 

‘*Fate has favored us thus far,” said Flo, 
delightedly; and the next evening ‘“ Fate” 
seemed equally gracious. Miss Pinkerton 
excused herself from attending the lecture 
on the plea of having a cold, leaving Miss 
Chubbly in sole command of the company, 
and the girls had no difficulty in slipping 
from the ranks and joining Linda, who was 
waiting for themin the shadow of the gate 
post. ‘Che night was cold; but this did not 
deter them from arraying themselves in 
white tarlatan, with satin slippers to match. 

“Tt is a treat to see ourselves in full dress 
once more,” said Florence, as, standing 
before Mrs. Carter’s pier-glass they gave the 
finishing touches to their toilets. 

‘You poor dears!” said Mrs. Carter: 
‘*Tt’s a shame that you can’t see yourselves 
so oftener. I don’t approve of breaking 
rules that-are proper and necessary; but it 
is absurd for Madam Kirkland to keep you 
caged-up as she does, and no one can blame 
you for improving your opportunity to take 
a little enjoyment.” 

The girls reasoned within themselves in 
the same way. Pleasure was the right of 
youth, and they were determined to enjoy 
the evening to the utmost. 

**T mean to have a good time for once, in 
spite of rules!” said Florence. 

‘*Rules are null and void for to-night!” 
laughed Lu. And looking at them, when 
with Mr. Jack Carter for an escort, they 
entered the ball-room, one would have 
found it hard to believe that either of them 
carried a heavy heart. Indeed, what reason 
could a girl have for being heavy-hearted in 
a place like that? From some hidden nook 
came the enticing melody of the violins, 
there were flowers everywhere, and the 
rooms were flooded with light. No pains 
had been spared to make the occasion 
a success. Mr. Jack Carter, intent 
on having them enjoy themselves, intro- 
duced to them every gentleman that made 
the slightest pretensions to being a dancer, 
and invitations came faster than they could 
accept them. 

The lion of the evening was a Mr. Morley, 
a stranger, who was spending a day or two 
at the hotel; and Florence and Lucile, fas- 
cinated with his handsome face and polished 
manners, felt themselves greatly honored 
by his evident preference for them as part- 
ners. It was long past midnight before it 
occurred to either of them that they had 
promised Kitty to be home early. 

“What difference does it make now?” 
said Florence, recklessly, when Lucile urged 
their going at once. ‘Kitty has probably 
been asleep these two hours, and I am en- 
gaged to dance again with Mr. Morley. We 
shall not have an opportunity like this again 
very soon, and I mean to make the most of 
it.” 

Lu yielded reluctantly. For her the 
night’s pleasure was beginning to pall. Still, 
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when Mr. Morley, on coming back with 
Florence, begged her hand for one more 
waltz, she could not bring herself to refuse. 

The town clock was striking four and the 
paling moon looked down like a reproach- 
ful face, when, at last, the two girls, with 
their escort, stood under Kitty Bronson’s 
window and pulled the cord, which, by 
means of a small bell attached to it on the 
inside, was to inform Kitty of their return. 
They pulled twice without getting a re- 
sponse, but, just as Mr. Jack Carter was 
about to aima pebble at the casement, a 
white-draped figure appeared at the win- 
dow. 

‘‘She hears us at last,” they whispered, 
as, hastily dismissing Mr. Carter, they 
turned to run up the steps. 

‘* Who is there?” asked a muffied voice 
from above. 

‘‘Why, who should it be but ourselves, 
Kit!” cried Lu, in a stage whisper. ‘For 
pity’s sake do hurry down and let us in.” 

‘*What possessed Kit to ask such a 
question as that?” said Florence, as they 
waited for the key to turn. 

‘‘Qh! she was probably half asleep!” an- 
swered Lu. But when the door opened 
they found themselves confronted, to their 
dismay, not by Kitty Bronson’s sleepy gaze, 
but by the clear, gray eyes of Susan Cobb. 

‘*Susan!” they exclaimed in a breath. 

‘‘Hush! No one is awake!” whispered 
Sue. ‘* Kitty did not hear the bell.” 

The girls fled noiselessly up-stairs, and, 
on reaching their room, looked at each 
other with blanched faces. 

‘* Sue will never speak of it,” said Flor- 
ence. But Lucile burst into tears, and for 
an hour after going to bed lay sobbing and 
shivering. 

The rooms occupied by Sue and Kitty 
were at the front of the upper hall, two 
narrow apartments, with a thin partition 
between them, and that night Sue, who was 
always alight sleeper, roused by the tink- 
ling of the bell, and fearing that Kitty had 
been seized with sudden illness, hastened in 
to see if she needed help. But she found 
Kitty sleeping soundly, and it was not until 
the cord was pulled the second time that it 
occurred to her to look outside. She had 
heard the girls, the day before, whispering 
together in regard to the hop, and she 
guessed at once where they had been. 
‘* Perhaps they themselves will tell Madam 
Kirkland,” she thought, determining to say 
nothing herself unless circumstances should 
compel her to speak. But Florence and 
Lucile, knowing that they deseryed no 
mercy at her hands, were suspicious and 
watchful. 

** The next time we want to wake you 
up, Kitty Bronson,” said Flo, in disgust, 
‘* we'll tie the cord to one of your braids.” 

But by the time they were through 
reaping the fruits of their stolen pleasure, 
they had lost all desire to repeat the exper- 
iment. 


Il. 

With the exception of Susan Cobb, all 
the girls had known that Florence and 
Lucile were going to the hop, and the 
next morning they besieged them with 
questions. 
‘*Oh! wait till recreation hour and we'll 
give you a full report!” said Florence. Ac- 
cordingly, the instant the bell signalled 
their release from study, they flocked to 
No. 4. 
‘** Now tell us all about it!” they cried, 
as they disposed themselves about the room— 
some occupying the sofa, while others 
dropped down on rugs and hassocks; and 
Florence and Lucile, with such an audience, 
were only too happy to dilate on the 
dresses, the dancing, and the supper. To the 
girls it was as fascinating as any tale from 
the ‘Arabian Nights,” and evening after 
evening, more than a week, they listened to 
the rehearsal with unabated interest. 
“‘It must have been splendid!” sighed 
Stella Brighton. 
‘* Indeed it was!” said Florence. ‘‘I’d go 
again to-night if I had the chance; but 


every bone in my body is aching. I danced | like; but I shall pack my trunk at once and 
so much.” go to my aunt in Philadelphia.” 

‘‘Don’t speak of it,” said Lucile, appre- ‘“‘AndI shall do the same,” said Kitty 
hensively. Madam Kirkwood would be | Bronson, who was Stella’s cousin. 


sure to begin to ask questions.” 
‘Oh! I shall be overit ina day or two. 


It is only a cold!” said Florence, con- 
gratulating herself on haying no worse 


“You are not well this morning, Miss 
King,” said Madam Kirkland the next 
day, noticing the girl’s lack of color. 

‘‘ Only a slight cold,” Flo answered, care- 
lessly. 

But the next morning she woke with a 
burning fever, and Madam Kirkland going 
to her at once on learning that she was un- 
able to leave her room, sentin haste for a 
physician. 

‘Did any of your young ladies attend 
the hop at the Crandall House last week, 
Madam?” asked the Doctor, after a brief 
study of the patient’s symptoms. 

‘No, Dr. Bayne,” said Madam Kirkland, 
haughtily: ‘‘My young ladies never attend 
hops!” 

‘« My reason for asking,” said the Doctor, 

hesitatingly, ‘‘ is the fact that a young man, 

a Mr. Morley, who was present on that oc- 

casion, was taken a day or two later with 

small-pox; and, if I do not mistake the 

signs, Miss King is threatened with vario- 
loid.” 

The two girls looked at each other, with 

horror and dismay depicted on their faces. 

Madam Kirkland’s gaze was fastened on 
the Doctor. 

‘* What are we to do, in case your fears 
are realized, Doctor?” she asked, with forced 
calmness. 

‘‘Quarantine the house and send this 
young woman to the hospital,” he answered : 
‘“‘that is, unless you have some building on 
the premises in which she can be made com- 
fortable, sufficiently remote to insure the 
safety of the school.” Then he turned to 
Lucile. ‘“‘I am afraid this young lady, 
also, is on the sick list,” he said, scanning 
her face. 

‘Indeed, I am not, sir!” she answered 
quickly, though all the morning she had 
been fighting against the conviction that she 
was ill. But the Doctor shook his head and 
drew Madam Kirkland into thehall. ‘*Do 
not let her leave her room!” he said, with 
professional authority. ‘‘And now we 
must decide what is to be done with Miss 
King.” 

‘*The gardener’s cottage is unoccupied,” 
said Madam KirkJand. ‘‘ But where can we 
get a nurse?” 

‘‘That isa hard question to answer,” re- 
plied the Doctor. ‘‘ Country people, as a 
rule, are more afraid of the disease than 
city people, and I doubt if you can find 
anyone in the village who would be willing 
tocome. Js there no one in the house who 
has had it?” 

‘**I do not know of any one,” said the lady. 

‘‘Madam Kirkland,” said a clear young 
voice at her elbow, ‘‘I will act as nurse, 
if you will let me. My door was ajar and 
I could not help hearing your conversa- 
tion.” Madam Kirkwood turned in amaze- 
ment. 

‘* You, Miss Cobb! ” she exclaimed. 

‘* Have you had the disease?” asked Dr. 
Bayne. 

‘*No, Doctor; but I am not afraid of it! ” 
said the girl quietly; and though he told 
her plainly the risk involved, she insisted on 
her readiness to go. ‘‘ Unless,” she said, 
modestly, *‘some one more competent can 
be found.” 

‘*We must see what can be done,” said 
the Doctor. ‘* Nursing is bard work and 
you are young. Still, I think you could do 
it, if it should be necessary,” he added, with 
an approving nod as he hurried off. 

It was a panic-stricken set of faces that 
greeted Madam Kirkland on her return to 
the school-room, a rumor of the trouble in 
No. 4 having preceded her. 

‘What are we to do, Madam Kirk- 
land? ” asked the girls, crowding about her, 
pale with fright. 

‘You are to listen quietly while I ex- 
plain the situation!" said the lady. And 
with perfect composure she repeated Dr. 

Bayne’s orders. But before she had fin- 
ished speaking a wave of rebellion swept 
over the school. 

‘* He has no right to keep us here!” cried 
Stella Brighton. The rest may do as they 


‘‘ You will do nothing of the kind, young 
ladies,” said Madam Kirkland, firmly. 
‘‘ You have already been exposed to the 
disease, and by going away you would en- 


selves. You have only to be quiet and 
brave, and it is possible that you may all 
escape the contagion. One of your school- 
mates has this very morning set an exam- 
ple that ought to stimulate us all to hero- 
ism. Miss King, as I said,is to be taken 
to the gardener’s cottage, and when Dr. 
Bayne expressed his fear that we might not 
be able to find a nurse, this young girl 
stepped forward and expressed her willing- 
ness to share Miss King’s imprisonment. 
You do not need to ask her name. She is 
coming now for her books, and she has no 
suspicion that I have told you.” 


What, Susan! Susan Cobb! the girl 

whom they had caricatured and laughed at, 

and tormented in every way possible. For 
Susan herself at the moment quietly entered 
the room and was about to pass to her 
seat. But to the girls, who, with one im- 
pulse, had turned toward the door, it was 
no longer the Susan Cobb whom they had 
seen every day for a year past; the plain, 

pale face was suddenly transfigured, while 
an aureole seemed to crown the grayish- 
brown hair. And the change was not alto- 
gether an imaginary one; for the girl, arrest- 
ed by the eager, loving light inthe eyes that 
had been wont to regard her only with cold- 
ness, stood gazing at them with a look that 
would have made any face beautiful. And 
then they pressed about her, some begging, 
with tears, to be forgiven, and others mute- 
ly craving with outstretched hands some 
sign of reconciliation. As for herself, in 
her glad wonderment, she clasped the prof- 
fered hands, and gave back kiss for kiss, 
feeling that her exile would be easy to bear 
now that she knew that they loved her. 
She might be going to martyrdom; but it 
was over a path sirewn with roses. 

‘‘It is better preventive than any pre- 
scription the doctors could give,” said 
Madam Kirkwood to herself, watching the 
tableau with moist eyes; and seeing that 
she was not needed, she slipped away to 
complete arrangements for the patient's re- 
moval. 

‘*‘IT cannot understand, Miss King,” she 
said, on returning to No 4, ‘*how you 
came to be exposed to it. 

Lucile, who was lying on the lounge, 
clasped her hands over her eyes, and 
Florence turned her face to the wall. ‘‘ She 
must have taken it the night of the lecture,” 
added the lady, hastily summing up the days 
that had elapsed. 

A groan from the bed was answered with 
a sob from the lounge, and the next 
moment Lucile, crouching at Madam Kirk- 
land's side, was telling, with stammering 
lips, the dreary story. Madam Kirkland 
listened almost incredulously at first, and 
incredulity was followed with a white heat 
of anger; but before the recital ended 
pity had taken the place of every other 
feeling. Already their punishment was 
almost more than they could bear, and she 
had no wish to add to it.” 

‘*They must both be banished,” said Dr. 
Bayne, finding, on his return, his fears in 
regard to Lucile confirmed. 

The girls heard this sentence with sink- 
ing hearts, knowing that there wae no re- 
prieve. 

‘“‘And we must all suffer with them,” 
remarked Kitty Bronson, nursing a swollen 
arm, every girl in the school having been 
vaccinated. ‘‘ And to think of Cobbsy risk- 
ing herlife forthem! After the way they've 
treated her, too! I wonder at Madam 
Kirkland’s letting her do it.” But Madam 
Kirkland had no alternative. She had 
hoped that either Miss Chubbly or Miss 
Pinkerton would offer to go in Susan’s 
place; but they were so beside themselves 
with fright that she could scarcely prevail 
upon them to go on with their classes; 
while as for the servants, they declared they 


in the gardener’s cottage. 
“It will be a terrible ordeal for you, 
my child,” she said; ‘‘for, 


waver. 


would prefer being sent to the hospital 
rather than be shut up with two sick girls 


even if 
they should not be dangerously ill and 
you yourself escape taking it, it will 
probably be six weeks before you are per- 
mitted to return to us.” But Sue did not 
The cottage was at such a distance 
from the family residence, that, under 
ordinary circustances, the girl, brave as she 
was, would have trembled at the thought 
of being there alone with her two patients; 


safeguard against outside foes than a police 
force would have been. Nor was she 
entirely isolated; for, by means of a tele- 
phone, she was in constant communication 
with the household, and many and varied 
were the mesgages that went back and 
forth during those days of banishment, 
sometimes merry and absurd, sometimes so 
loving and kind as to bring the tears to her 
eyes. Happily in Lucile’s case, as well as 
in Flo's, the disease proved to be only 
varioloid. Still it was six weeks before 
Dr. Bayne thought it pradent for them to 
leave the cottage. And during all that time 
Sue was the only attendant. Day and 
night she was at their call, administering 
prescriptions with the faithfulness of a well- 
trained nurse, and taxing herself in count- 
less ways to beguile the wearisomeness of 
convalescence. 

‘‘She is an angel,” said Florence, one 
morning, when Sue chanced to be out of the 
room. 

** No, not an angel, but a saint,” said Lu, 
gravely, ‘‘ and I hope she will not find her 
wings until we have had years and years to 
prove to her how truly sorry we are for 
the past. To think of her taking such a re- 
venge!” 

Florence brushed her hand suspiciously 
across her eyes. ‘* Lucile Dwight,” she 
said, presently, ‘* just as soon as we are out 
of this dungeon we'll have our revenge.” 
Lucile sighed: ‘* There’s nothing we can 
do to repay her,” she said, ‘* but we'll get 
up the sweetest and best surprise that can 
be thought of.” At the house the girls 
were making a similar plan. 

‘* We might give her a handsome Bible,” 
said one. 

‘Yes, and put in it a confession, with all 
our names appended,” said another. 

**Oh, she has two Bibles now, Every- 
body gives Bibles,” said Kitty Bronson. 

** If we could only think of something to 
make up for those dreadful caricatures,” 
moaned Stella Brighton. 

‘Tl tell you what, Stella Brighton,” 
cried Kitty, with sudden inspiration. 
‘*Make a real picture of her, just as she 
looked that morning when Madam Kirk- 
land had been telling us about her, with her 
eyes shining and a glory round her head. 
You can do it beautifully, Stella, if you try, 
and we'll get the handsomest frame that 
can be found for it. 

Steila considered a moment, with her pen- 
cil pressed to her lips. 

‘Tm afraid I shall hardly be able to 
catch the expression as she looked then; 
but I'll do it the best I can,” she said. 
Madam Kirkland, too, had a surprise in 
store for her, having had No. 5, the 
pleasantest room on the floor, fittéd up for 
her use, in place of the little hall bed-room ; 
and when Sue, on her return, was led in to 
take possession, almost the first object that 
caught her attention was the sweet girl-face 
that hung over the mantle-piece, a halo 
around the head and a soft clear light in the 
eyes. 

“Oh, how beautiful!” she cried; and it 
was not until she read, inscribed beneath, 
the words ‘‘Saint Susan” and saw the 
smiles flashing back and forth that it be- 
gan to dawn upon her that it was only her 
own face idealized. 

‘“‘T never can thank you! You are all 
so good to me!” she said, huskily. And 
then she dismayed them all by fainting 
away. 

‘Do you think she has taken it, Dr. 
Bayne?” asked Madam Kirkland, anx- 
jously. 

“No,” said the Doctor. ‘ That danger is 
past. She is simply worn out.” 

During the next three weeks the girls had 
ample opportunity to prove their contri- 
tion. 

‘*We must make the most of her, for we 
shan’t have her very long if she goes on so,” 
said Kitty Bronson, whisking away a tear; 
for Bue, though she seemed to have no 
special ailment, grew steadily thinner and 
weaker. 

‘“‘ And to think that we lost a whole year 
of her by treating ber as we did!” said Stella 
Brighton. 

But by degrees Sue rallied, and during 
her slow convalesence her room was the 
girls’ favorite gathering-place. 

_“ How strange that we could ever have 
thought her plain and dull,” said Lucile. 











penalty to pay. 


danger others without benefiting your- 


but she knew that the malady was a better 


“Oh! but she has changed!” said Kitty. 
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“*She certainly is not-the same that she was 
when she came.” 
But it was only because love had 
anointed their eyes. 
Sae@ Hanpor, L. I. 
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CURLY-HEAD. 


BY B. 8. BROOKS. 








Whatare yer askin’, stranger, about that lock o’ 
har 

That's kep’ so nice and keerful in the family 
Bible thar? 

Wal, then, I don’t mind tellin’, seein’ as yer 
wants ter know, 

It’s from the head of our baby. Yes, that’s him. 
Stand up, Joe! 


Joe is our only baby, nigh on ter six foot tall ; 

And he'll be one-and-twenty comin’ this next 
Fall. 

But he can't yet beat his daddy in the hay-field 
or the swales, 

A pitchin’ on the wagon or splittin’ up the rails. 

For I was a famous chopper, jest cighteen year 
ago, 

When this strange thing happened, that came to 
me and Joe. 

Curly-head we called him then, sir; his hair is 
curly yet, 

But them long silky ringlets, I never shall 
forget. 


Them was tough times, stranger, when all around 
was new, 

And all the kentry forests, with only “ blazes” 
through. 

We lived in the old log house then, Sally and me 
and Joe, 

In the old Black River country, whar we made 
our clearin’ show, 


Wal, one day, Iwas choppin’ nigh to‘our cabin 


door 

A day that I'll remember till kingdomcome and 
more 

And Curly-head was playin’ around among the 
the chips 

A beauty, if I do say it, with rosy cheeks and 
lips. 

I don’t know how it happened; but quicker'n I 
can tell 

Our Curly-head had stumbled and lay thar whar 
he fell 


On the log that I was choppin’, with his yellow 
curls outspread ; 

And the heavy ax was fallin’ right on his 
precious head. 


The next thing I knew nothin’ and all was 
dark around. > 

When { came too, I was lyin’ stretched out thar 
on the ground ; 

And Curly-head was callin’: ‘*O, Daddy don’t 
do so!” 

I caught him to my bosom, my own dear little 
Joe. 


All safe, sir. Nota sliver had touched his little 
head ; 

But one of his curls was lyin’ thar on the log 
outspread, 

It lay whar the ax was stickin’, cut close by 
its sharpened edge ; 

And what then was my feelin’s, per’aps sir, you 
can jedge. 


I took the little ringlet and pressed it to my 
lips ; 

Then I kneeled down and prayed sir, right thar, 
on the chips. 

We put it in the Bible, whar I often read to Joe 

“The hairs of your head are numbered” ; and, 
sir, I believe it’s so. 

Brooxury, N.Y. 
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THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONG. 


[From THE GeRMay.] 





BY HELEN OSBORNE KREHBIEL. 


Ir was a stormy evening in February. 
The tempest raged across the bare heath to 
the northwest of the city and howled through 
the broad streets of the suburbs. It rushed 
furiously against the corners of the houses, 
and beat violently upon the gabled roofs. 
Down the chimneys it shrieked and moaned, 
and there was not a spot in the whole city 
that did not feel its angry power. Crack! 
crack! the hail dashed against the window- 
panes, glittering and flashing like so many 
diamonds, as they caught the glare of the 
lights in the street. 

The fiercer it stormed without the more 
comfortable and cozy it seemed within to a 
little family group in their warm, sheltered 
home. Supper was already over, and the 
children had brought out their blocks and 
their boxes of soldiers which Santa Claus 
had given them on Christmas eve, and were 
amusing themselves upon the floor, The 
father, who remained longer than usual in 
the home circle this night, looked on ap- 








provingly, and talked cheerily with the 
mother, who had taken up a little sewing. 
He was not always in so happy a mood. 
He had his cares, like other men, and often 
sat in silence at home, looking into the fire 
in an abstracted manner, or withdrew in 
haste to his study and his books. 

After the children grew weary of their 
play the smallest crept up into his mother’s 
lap and the two others demanded a ride on 
their father’s knee, and when they tired of 
this he sang ballads to them and told them 
stories. They were already familiar with 
Grimms’ wonderful tales, and so he in- 
vented new adventures of Hop-o’-my-thumb 
and described the little fellow as made up 
of all the naughty ways of thechildren. He 
made them all see that these ways brought 
their punishment, and told them of the dan- 
gers and hardships the little. chap encoun- 
tered in the forest. He pictured Hop-o’ as 
wading through mighty snow-drifts and 
nearly perishing with cold, because not a 
mouse, or squirrel, or raven wanted to shel- 
ter the disobedient fellow, and he de- 
scribed his wanderings in detail until the 
rabbit had compassion on him and warmed 
him with soft fur, after receiving his prom- 
ise that he would never be naughty again. 
The children were tull of sympathy with 
the poor little outcast under the oak, and 
said over and over again in their hearts 
that they would never more do wrong, and 
it was with sighs of relief that they learned 
of the rabbit’s kindness and how he had 
led Hop-o’ back to his warm home and his 
loving parents. 

And thus the father talked to them until 
the youngest one’s eyes grew heavy and the 
mother sung him softly to sleep. 

The two others wanted to hear more 
stories now that the father was in the mood, 
and the mother, who liked to see them 
pleased, broke off her littlesong and said: 

‘* Yes, father, tell them more. They were 
very good to-day.” 

The father smiled upon the wistful, up- 
turned faces, and after a moment’s pause 
said : 

‘Do you know the most beautiful 
song?” 

‘No. Which is it? Tell us about it!” 
begged the children. 

‘*Well, once upon a time there was a 
poor, poor mother. Every evening she 
rocked her little Fred to sleep, and many 
times she sung to him with her weak 
trembling voice. Many times, however, she 
did not sing; when her heart was heavy 
with care. One evening in the Winter-time 
the snow lay outside upon the ground and 
the cold wind shrieked and howled and 
drove the flakes against the window, just as 
it does here to-night. In the poor mother’s 
stove there was no fire, and so she rocked 
her little Fred in her arms and hugged him 
close to her warm breast. 

‘** Mother,’ said he, for the woman was 
silent, ‘Mother, sing! You sing so beauti- 
ful!’ 

‘*Now she could not sing ‘beautiful.’ She 
had never learned; but to the child it 
sounded wondrously so.” 

‘* What did she sing ?” 

‘* She sung softly!” 

** Yes; but what?” 

** Oh, all sorts of things; and also this: 
«Aa beautiful angel comes daily at even 

Out of the glorious gateway of Heaven, 

Flies hither and yon, and with touch light and airy 

Closes the eyelids of each little fairy ; 

Sweet blessings attend her wherever she goes, 

From babies and mothers who then find repose.’ 

‘*And so forth and soon. By and by 
little Fred fell asleep and the mother closed 
her eyes, and she too slept; and as the 
two sat there the door silently opened and 
an old gray-headed woman stepped in.” 

‘* Was she very gray?” 

‘Yes, as gray as old women usually 
are.” 

‘* Was she a fairy?” 

‘Yes; I believe she was a fairy.” 

**A good fairy?” 

‘Well, that I would not like to admit. 
She was of the middle sort. Now this old 
gray woman had something wrapped up in 
herarms. Thisshe gently laid across the 
mother’s knee, and just as gently took the 
little Fred and carried him away.” 

‘* What was in the bundle?” 

** A little boy in a fine white gown; but 
he was dead!” 

“ Dead as a mouse?” 

** Yes, quitedead; and in the bundle was 
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a lot of gold, more gold than the poor 
woman had ever seen, even in her dreams; 
for the highest amount she had ever 
dreamed of finding had never exceeded ten 
dollars, and the bundle contained much 
more.” 

‘*Why, how much ?” 

‘* At least a thousand dollars.” 

‘*A thousand! Oh! What did she do 
with so much? Did she buy toys and 
sugar-plums ?” 

‘Oh! no. There was no one there to 
care for them. Her only child had gone 
away, and the one in her lap lay dead. 
When she first awoke and saw him, she 
thought her little Fred was dead. She 
cried so all the neighbors came in; but 
soon she saw that it was not her little Fred. 
And while the honest neighbors buried the 
child and put the gold away for her, the 
gold that now was nothing to her, she ran 
out into the street, and up and down 
through the town, and asked anxiously af- 
ter her little Fred. No one had seen him. 

**And she went further and further and 
every day asked all that she met about her 
lost boy, until the people said: ‘She is out 
of her head. Little Fred must have died 
long ago.’ But the poor mother would not 
give him up. Weeks, months, years passed ; 
yet every day she went forth on the same 
errand, and she was a familiar object to 
every one, and her question all knew by 
heart. Some could not help smiling at her, 
because she could not stop asking for her 
Fred.” 

‘** Why didn’t some one tell her where he 
had gone ?” asked one of the children. 

‘* Because no one knew, and every one 
thought he must be dead. The old gray 
woman that carried little Fred away had 
taken him toa grand castle and laid him 
in a fine bed in a beautiful room. As the 
little boy waked up, he thought he was in 
Heaven. He looked around astonished; 
but very soon the Heaven did not please 
him any more; for his mother was not 
there. ‘Mother! mother! Oh, mother!’ he 
cried. 

‘* And then there rushed to his side a 
beautiful, proud lady, in a silk and gold 
dress. She bent over him, and called him 
her dear little son. He, however, looked 
at her wonderingly; for she wore a golden 
crown.” 

‘* Was she a princess?” 

‘**Tt was the Queen herself. At last little 
Fred came to believe that she was his 
mother, and that she had only been 
changed; for she kissed him and loved 
him very much. Only he could not make 
out why she did not take him any more on 
her lap and rock him and sing to him. But 
at last he forgot all about it in the good and 
beautiful surroundings. 

‘* And he grew like a real prince, and be- 
came great and wise; wiser than princes 
usually are; and finally, when the old 
Queen died he was made King, and reigned 
over the land. Now he had an abundance 
of everything, was a mighty ruler, victo- 
rious over his enemies, and beloved by his 


.people; a good king, that had the welfare 


of his subjects always at heart; and he 
ought to have been very happy, for he 
lacked nothing. 

~* But sometimes a sad yearning came over 
him; a deep melancholy, often when in the 
midst of the greatest pleasure, especially 
when he heard a lovely air at the opera, or 
listened to grand symphonies in the concert 
room. At these times he was haunted with 
the memory of a song, a wondrously beau- 
tiful song, with which all the music around 
him could not begin to compare. A vague 
impression was al] that remained of the 
words and the melody, and it was in vain 
he tried to recall them. At last he could 
not put the subject out of his mind for a 
moment. Day and night it occupied his 
thoughts. Where had he heard that song? 
How did it go? Who had sung it? he asked 
himself over and over again; but all to no 
purpose, for he could not remember. 

** And he grew more and more melancholy, 
and all the airs and melodies, all the songs 
of his singers failed to please him, and only 
the longing after the most beautiful, which 
he had forgotten, took possession of him. 
Unable to overcome this yearning, he at 
length offered a prize to the one who would 
sing him the most beautiful song. 

‘Then came the first singers and musicians 
of the country to his court, that the King 





a cad 


might listen to them. He shook his head 
sadly. They sang well; but the song he 
thought of they did not know. Italian 
throats trilled all the opera airs and warbled 
like nightingales; but the King yawned. 
His orchestra played their thrilling war and 
victory marches, all the Liederkranz socie- 
ties in the land sang their loveliest chorals 
in the King’s castle, and the people sur- 
rounded it and sung their stirring national 
hymns; but all in vain. The King shook 
his head. None of them satisfied the long- 
ing for the song in his mind, of which he 
had too indistinct a recollection to convey 
any idea. 

‘“*It was a relief when all the singers and 
musicians were gone. The King stood, sad 
and lonesome, at the castle window and 
looked out upon the falling snowflakes as 
night came on. He possessed everything 
that he could wish for. He only lacked the 
song which no one was able to sing. 

* * * * * . 





‘* Below, on the lowest stone step of the 
castle sat a poor, old tired woman, and sung 
mournfully to herself, in a cracked, quaver- 
ing voice. 

‘*The King heard her, and listened and 
listened and listened. The tone thrilled 
him, body and soul. It filled him with 
delight and at the same time with sadness 
so that tears came tohis eyes. ‘Who sings 
that song? Who sings that song?’ cried 
he, half beside himself. so that the chamber- 
lains, officers, and attendants rushed to 
him in alarm. ‘Who sings that song?’ he 
demanded. 

*** A poor old woman,’ said they, who is 
not in her right mind, and who asks every- 
body after her little Fred, who has been 
dead these thirty years; and she sings to 
herself an old-fashioned cradle song.’ 

‘Bring her here!’ cried the King, quickly 
wiping his eyes. He had recognized the 
words and melody which he had so long 
sought in vain. 

‘‘And the woman was brought in and 
given a seat, and she sung again, with her 
old, trembling voice the song that the King 
thought the most beautiful. It must have 
moved him deeply; for he stood at the win- 
dow and tears streamed down his face. 
His early childhood in the little forlorn 
room on the mother’s lap came back to him 
with the song, and he knew that what at 
many times he had recollected as a dream 
had been reality. 

‘¢ Presently the poor old woman broke off 
her singing, and tottering up to the King, 
looked at him pitifully and said: ‘Dear 
master have you seen my little Fred? My 
poor darling little Fred that went away 
from me some time ago and has never yet 
come back ?” 

‘** Mother, mother!’ cried the King, and 
threw his arms around the poor old wo- 
man’s neck: ‘Now you have your Fred 
again.’ 

‘* And that is the story of the most beauti- 
ful song that only a mother’s lips can sing!” 

The father purposely finished his story 
abruptly that the children might have more 
to think and wonder about, and many were 
the questions asked before good-night was 
said. 

When they had gone up-stairs to bed the 
mother looked smilingly across the table at 
the father, and said: 

‘“‘The children were delighted with your 
story, dear, more than all the fairy stories, 
those of your own dreaming give them 
most pleasure.” 

‘For the same reason,” replied the man, 
‘‘that to King Fred the mother’s song was 
the most beautiful.” 
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A QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC, 
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First cross-word, to bring into danger; 2, a 
monk of Syria ; 3, an error in printing or writing ; 
4, a mountain in South America ; 5, rejection ; 6, a 
Greek name; 7, ® person not kind; 8, part of a 
fire-place. ; 

The perpendicular words, signified by the 
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asterisks, form a very nice entertainment at a 


party. 
FIVE-POINTED DIAMOND. 


o 
Middle diamond: 1, a consonant ; 
toy ; 8, a small drum; 4, a weight; 5, a conson- 


2, a boy's 


ant. 

Upper right hand: 1, a consonant; 2, part of 
a bridle; 3, an animal; 4, a number; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

Iefthand: 1, a consonant; 2, a children’s | 
play; 3, a wooden shoe; 4, a coarse word for 
mouthful ; 5, a consonant. 

Lower right-hand diamond: 1, a consonant ; 
2,a trap; 3, kingly; 4, a gentle blow; 5, a con- 
sonant. 

LIefthand: 1, aconsonant; 2, a wager; 3, a 


man’s voice in singing ; 4, a man’s nickname ; 
a consonant. 


5, 


ANAGRAMS. 
1. Dent inn deep. 
2. I price load. 
3. Icy work, Teny! 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 14TH 
Blank puzzle: 


button ; 4, dock ; 
rue ; 9, rush. 


3 bachelor’s 
7, mint; 8, 


2, box ; 
6, locust ; 


1, broom ; 
5, hop; 


Anagram: The new bridge between Brooklyn 
and New York. 
PYRAMID. 
U 
INn 
B rAve 
MolLify 
DaunTless 
PolytEchnic 
Subter Raneous 
UnrightEousness 
UncloudeDpleasure 


CROSS PUZZLE. 


Delis ¥ 
lay 
H r B 
a b t e 
p a t fe her 
p t ne 
y s = 
as k 
muesety 
SQUARE WORDS. 
6 mF ¢.¢.F 
Afa RomE 
MacEmma 
FT eae Test 


“Author of the above” (only half of puzzle 
printed, answer of whole next week). 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 


WiLLiaAM J, CouGHLIn, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fali of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 


cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a bole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 gave 
up bope ; but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

‘| write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
sues.’’ For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed 
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es waeet ALL ELSE FAILS, Eee 
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NEW PRICES! 


Scott's ie borset 


32; bo 


$1, oa oe 


ME LINE or ELECTR 


them within the reach idly all 


N. B.—Each corset 
A is stamped with the | 
, English coat-ot-ar-ns 
and the name Pati 
Matt ELectric Asso- 
ciation, Lonpon, 


SENT POST PAID 


ON TRIAL 


too, if desired), wearing our Electric Corset as ordinary corsets are usually worn; a gentle an 
influence is lastingly and agreeably perceptible, quickly accomplishing that good for which they are worn. 
They will never perme even in the most sensitive cases les them 

._ The prices are as follows: 
They are sent out in a handsome box, accom 

compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence of the Corsets can be test 

with 2c. added for packing and  vogtatretion. and we 


they will WEAR NO OTHERS 
these goods in Dove and White only. 


to any addre bam, postpens. on receipt of the price ; 
uarantee safe delivery into your hands. Remit in 
gistered Letter. 
asually worn ; or, where the size is not known, take a 


can be done with'a piece of common string which send with your order. 


- CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 


DR. SCOTT’S ELE 4 
rices, $I, $1.50, $2 2.50 an 00 
ree a BS ;5 9 ’ 3. $* 5 $3 


AGENTS WANTED: 


We will send either article, —— on ae of price. with 20 cts. 
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MERSON & 


Fisner Co., 


CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 
CINCINNATI. 
Annual Capacity, 20,000. 
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ot above lines. 


T.Kane&Co., 139 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 





EDDY’S 


REFRIGERATORS, 


THE BEST FOR FAMILY USE. 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 603 Sixth Avenue. 


1,338 and 1,340 Broadway. 








APPARATUS, 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LzBOSOUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Roston., 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nes. 75 and 77, We Weet + 334 treet, New York 


TILES @ fons for Floors, Walle 


of alle descriptions 
generally. 


Fire-places, and Decoration 
sietseuntor MEN PONS sot sors 
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Seen A, me —~ wih all ordinary wear. 
ing je,” “Uni ke .”” the 

true French shape, and of better m. han 

those ordinarly sold at the prices, A Corsets will 
command the preference of the purchaser. ey are 
constructed on scientific principles, generating an 
exbilarating, La -giving current to the whole 
system. neir therapeutic value is unquestioned, 

and they quickly cure, in a marvelous manner, Ner- 
vous Complaints, Spinal peg Rheumatism, 
Paralysis, Numbness, Dy spe Liver and Kidne 

troubles, Impaired Cirevlation ‘onstipation, and a’ 

other diseases peculiar to ey particul larly those 
of sedentary habits. They also ome, when con- 
etantly worn,equalizing agents in all cases of extreme 
fatness or leanness, by imparting to the system the 
required amount of “‘odic force’’ which Nature's 
law dema Scientists are daily making known to 
the world the indisputable beneficial effects of Elec- 
tro-Magnetism, when p grogeriy and scientifically as 
plied to the human body in this manner; and it is 
also affirmed by professional men that there is hardly 
@ disease which Bie ectricity and Magnetism wil! not 
benefit or cure, and all medical men daily practice 
the same. Ask your own physician! 


DR. W. A. HAMMOND, of New York, 


Late Surgeon-General of the U. 8., an eminent au- 
thority, publishes almost miraculous cures coming 
under his notice. Always doing good, never harm, 
there is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them. 
Those enjoying good bealth should also wear them, 
as they prevent as well as cure disease. The ordin- 
ary Electric Battery, when resorted to in similar 
cases to those above mentioned, is often too power- 
ful and exciting, doing good during the operation, 
but leaving the patient more exhausted and weak- 
ened than before; whereas, by daily 


ve once t 
. $1.5, $2, and #%. Wenow make all 


P.O. Money Order, Draft, Check, or in Currency by 
and state exact s.ze of Corset 
tight measurement of the waist over the linen. This 


Make all remittances payable to 


IC HAIR BRUSH—new 


ice pwn 
Seer : Elctrpatie Adjustable Beh. = 
dded for packing and sastebvatien. 


OR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER 

. 

Has been imitated, seve wal peapagetions for making 
a Root Beer nortan Deen ¢ xtensively advertised and 

sold at a less 

if you desire 
It acts mildly 


Insist on having the genuine, 
> most satisfactory results 
on the stomach, liver and kidneys. For 


home use, packages to make 6 yallone, by mail, 2% ce ne 
and two 3c. stamps for tage ; ackagen, $1. peeueie. 
Compansd of Sarsapa: “ye oO “Man, of onines, 

at Botanic 


ergreen, Dandelion, = Prepared 
Depot 2456 Washington 8: 


on. 
GEO. W. SW ETT, M. D., Preprietor. 


FOR LADIES. 


Macrame Lace 


MADE WITH 


BARBOUR’S 


IRISH FLAX THREADS. 





= making of this beautiful aod ornamental LACE 
e of the t most Poeiiere and fascina’ occu wo 
for r LADIES. THE 
the the only for thie work of FLAX THREADS specially 
“For Sale by the p G Rotatl Fencz 
a Dry Goods ate Rrourhoat the Uni tates 
“"nstraction Book, with Illustrations, by mail 26 centa. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. a 


134 Church Street, New York. 
25 High Street, Boston. 
_517 and 519 Market St., Ban Francisco. 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 2éd Ot.. bet, Fifth aad fisth Arz., 


NEW YORK. 





known Shoe Stores in the city. 


The New England Laboratory 
FIRHWORES 


ARE THE STANDARD. 
OUR BOX COLLECTIONS 
for Private Exhibition Displays 


are all diferonsiz re and include many 
FIREWOR ELT! at prices within the 
limite all— Mis Collec tion No. 1, 00 cents; No. 2, 
a. 00; bt 3, $2.6 No. 4 88; No.4, 85.00; No.6, 810.00; 
7, 816.00; (0; No. 9 0 No. 10, 0.00: 
No. tl, S100; mn. i oe met, wine oN Ry 
RNS FARES a aE 
NY tt k UN } ( of 
tu fk ountaine, tata] ARGES 
PR ie By RQUAL, VALUE OW it 
Mi R. at the gavere prices above) in col- 
(EPPA purch ned previous to June 
25th; after w yy, any of the collections 
sent C. O. D sent oan by purchaser. 
These cols ome are original, comprebensiye, and 


attractive, are ail xed, and In them the pur- 
chaser obtains the Fireworke made for private 
use at about one-half of retail prices, with full direc. 
tione for firing. 

Send for descriptive list, 

-~ — EARLY TO SAVE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


er, aleo, a full line of all other URTH OF 
WevODR, in. Flags Lan Lapte oree, Be pone. Masks, 


does, etc. 
ce-List and © etal 


—y ‘sar oh is now 
be mailed free to all applicants. 


te eed 


new 
ready and wil 


MASTEN & WELLS, 
Salesroom,. Ne. 18 Hawicy St., Boston, Mans. 
PUBLIC DISPLAYS BY SPECIAL CONTRACT. 


No. 1 Sulit 


Manufacturers, 










Terry, 8” 
Plush, 68 


a. C. 
SMALI, 


RESSES. 

55 kinds of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents. 






culars free, 
JOSEPH WATSON 
BM be. oceania” oer 19 Murray St,, N. ¥ 
FOR 


EVERYBODY, 
FROM $1 TO $25. 


Send for Circulars on SAM. 8, 
UTTER’S Nickel Plate, also Tubu- 
lar, Champion, Acorn, Summer 
Queen, and Gem, to 


SAM. S. UTTER, 


113 Beekman Street, New York. 
EVERY STOVE WARRANTED. 


Crouch & Fitzgeralt’s 


MOST RELIABLE 






BAGS, AND VALISES, 
¥) 7236th Ave., 66 Broadway 
1 Cortlandt &t., N. Y. 


SExD FOR 


ATHLOPHOROS 


AS A SPECIFIC FOR 


CATALOGUE 


Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia, 


has met with unparalleled success wherever it has been 
introduced, not only curing cases of simple forme of 
theee diseases, but many wonderful cures of CHRON. 
IC RHEUMATISM are recorded, and thus fer not a 
single instance where relief has not been afforded. 

This medicine is put up with great care, containing 
nothing that would be in any way injurious to the 
most delicate constitation. Every one who has used it 
has recommendedit to ether sufferers, and if given a 
fair trial it will prove ita own merits. 
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J. $. CONOVER & CO., 
Designers and Artificers of 
and all 
IMPORTERS OF TILES. 
Tre Most Axtistic Stock iw America. 
ARTISTIC. MANTLE. TLE PIECES, 
Gratzs, Tux Brass Worx. 


The following is a letter from A. H. BRUMMELL, 
my pemerous iow By. be public, 
— cones, te leviates 
ATHLOPHOROS CO, 112 Wall Street. N. Y. 
GRATES AND FENDERS, OPEN 
30 WEST 234 STREET. 
60 UNION SQUARE, 








CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 





Esq... Manufacturer of“ Brummell's Celebrated Cough 
mate “thio a 
pe Rearierbac date 6 of stither, Tuboumatinm or 
on receipt of price. $l per bottle, 6 bottlesfor®5. 
sschin atone 
THE PENRHYN _ BLATE co. 
W. H. KIRTLAND 


Vew Yours, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of ourwubscribers who feel spectally interested. } 


A STROLL AMONG THE MAY 
SHRUBS. 


RY E. P. POWELL. 


Quire a number of shinthis and trees cannot 
wait for their leaves before bursting into bloom. 
I should grow cherries and peaches for their 
blossoms alone, if I never saw any fruit. Let 
the cherries be trained to low heads, and what 
can surpass them? A few dwarf Early Rich- 
monds come on first, succeeded by the Morellos. 
The wild cherries are, however, still more beauti- 
ful. The little red choke-cherry is lovely in 
flower and fruit; but the English bird-cherry, 
with black fruit, is finer still It forms a com- 
pact tree, from twenty to thirty feet high, and is 
extremely graceful, with its pendulous stems of 
bioom. The sweetness of these flowers is also 
most delightful; but if you want wild cherries 
in perfection, get trees and cut them down to 
the ground. Then let them come up thickly in 
a pyramidal form, and blossom ina solid mass 
from base to crown. 

Under the shelter of the Northeast angle of the 
house my Mahonia is a wealth of golden glory. 
Every one admires it. It has spread over ten 
square feet and is covered with deepest yellow 
masses Of bloom. The foliage is of the glossiest 
green, and is quite as rich in midwinter as now. 
One advantage of the Mahonia is that it is never 


unlovely, not forone day of the year. The young | 


growth is exquisite, following on after the blos- 
soms, and in the several changes of color 
through the Summer is always sure to attract 
attention. Everybody asks: ‘‘What is that?” 
and says: “It the finest thing in your grounds,” 

The Calycanthus, when well grown, blossoms 
by the middle of May, and is pleasant for the 
perfume of ite blossoms, especially when crushed 
in the pocket, The shrub is not peculiarly at- 
tractive, 

The English Hawthorn will always startle one 
with its pendulous catkins, much like the willows, 
and opening in April, but holding into May. 
Headed low, and cut in thoroughly, it repays well, 
both with beauty of leaf and blossom. 

The flowering Almond is not hardy; but, for 
old acquaintance sake, as well as rich bloom, it 
should have a shelter and a Winter protection. 
Set it near a double-flowering peach, which will 
appear to be a giant of the same blood. 

There is, for an early shrab, nothing prettier 
and sweeter than the Missouri Ribes, a variety of 
black currant. This should be pinted in rich, 
strong soil, and it will show a profusion of 
deliciously sweet blossoms that continue for three 
weeks. It does well for a small hedge; but, if 
planted in any place where the roots will be 
broken, it suckers badly. There are several 
varieties of the Ribes, some of which fruit well, 
while others are nearly fruitless. 

The flowering Quince should be planted in its 
three colors to be appreciated. The scarlet alone 
is generally seen; but all are desirable, and as 
they remain long in blossom, beginning immedi- 
ately after snow aud reaching into June, they are 
specially desirable where only few shrdfbs can be 
planted, 

The Forsythias are early May flowers, and if a 
little more hardy, would be especially desirable. 
Viridissima is quite likely to lose its blossom buds 
unless in a sheltered northern exposure. These 
shrubs often open in April. 

Magnolias are so easily grown that any lawn 
may have two of them blossuming through May 
and June. The tree Magnolias that are of the 
Chinese varieties are of so slow growth that they 
are essentially shrubs. Conspicuous is pure 
white. Soulangeana and Specioga are white and 
purple, and are all equally desirable. Glauca 
is a small delicate shrub as grown in the North, 
with a very sweet blossom. They like strong soil 
and do not like to be moved. The glory of their 
blooming season is unsurpassed. 

In planting Lilacs there should be at least half-a- 
dozen varieties selected, running the bloom from 
the middle of Mayto July. Ofall, ladmire most 
the single bloom of the Chinese, for its exceed- 
ingly rich, dark shade of lilac, The Persians 
make the finest bushes, and when well-grown 
are a dense mass of glory, ten or twelve feet in 
diameter, and nearly as high. The Rothma- 
gensis and Josikwa, are indispensable, as well as 
Gloire de Moulins, The double has nothing in 
its favor except its extra row of petals. 

Coming into bloom just at the close of: May, 
the Exochorda Grandifiora is one of the prettiest 
things the eye ever rested on, Its color is very 
pure and the bud is finer than the blossom. It 
is a lily of the valley,.inshrub form, I[t is said ta 
be hard to propagate, and is therefore scaree ; 
but it is thoroughly hardy, It is in ite perfection 
covered with stems.of buds and blossoms about 
as long as those of the wild-cherries. 

The double-flowering plum is also very desir- 
able, and the weeping-cherry, with semi-double 
flowers. 

Among the Spireas severa) open in May. First 











of all, the its Prunifolia, which is a mass of 
rosettes; then Neubertii and Thunbergii. 
The rest wait till June. 

But in every direction we shall be sure to come 
upon the Judas tree, if the owner has good taste, 
The American and Japan varieties are equally 
lovely and thrive well in most soils, This 
shrub has the advantage of growing readily from 


| root-cuttings, so that it is easily propagated. It 
| is long in flower and of a shade that never tires 


the eye. 

We close up the month with the really exquisite 
Tartarian Honeysuckles. There is not one more 
valuable shrub than this. It forms a superb 


| single bush, bearing close pruning, but generally 


becoming a dense, shapely globe, without much 


cutting. It forms, also, a capital hedge or 
screen; handsome in blossom and out of 
blossom. If cut back for a few years, such a 


hedge is even impervious to animals. If a bush 
dies back it will send up abundant new shoots in 
a single year to make good the loss. There are 
three shades of color, all equally desirable, ex- 
cept that the pink is more stout and robust for a 
hedge than the red or the white. 

Almost all the above shrubs require rich, 
warm soil to do well. Lilacs, Honeysuckles, 
and Dogwoods enjoy moist spots, especially the 
latter. The Exochorda demands high, dry soil 
well mulched, as do the Magnolias. 

Not less agreeable than the blossoming shrubs 
are those of bright, cheerful variegation. Of 
thebe the very finest every way is the purple- 
leaved berberrry, a shrub that is really indispen- 
sable on the smallest lawns. In blossom and 
berry it is insignificant; but in color itis the 
richest shade of purple. This is retained until 
midsummer. The Purple Filbert is nearly as 
good ; and both are exceedingly hardy. Add to 
these the Golden Spirmwa and the Variegated 
Weigela, which is fine in blossom, but much 
finer in leaf. 

The Red Dogwood is now losing its bright 
crimson bark, which it will not resume until 
late in Autumn. Its flowers will not appear 
until later. 

Curnton, N. Y. 

-> 


THE COOKING OF POTATOES. 
Tuere ds nothing in the whole range of vege- 
tables which one oftener finds poorly cooked 
than the commonest of all—potatoes; and yet 
nothing is simpler, if one only appreciates the 
fact that a potato requires as careful cooking as 
any other vegetable. Indeed there is no other 
that is as easily spoiled in cooking. It matters 
not how good the potatoes were originally, if the 
water is not poured off as seon as they are done, 
and the potatoes set back on the range a moment 
to dry, they will not be palatable. Some cooks 
seem to have no idea of proportion when they 
select potatoes to cook, but will put large and 
small in a kettle together, and take them up at 
the same time, of they will set the kettle on one 
side of the range in a hole that is barely one- 
quarver over the fire, and part of the potatoes 
will be boiled to pieces before the rest are done. 
If potatoes boil very fast they will boil to pieces 
before they are done in the center. They should 
cook suddenly and have plenty of water on them, 
and if it boils nearly off, even if they are almost 
done, it should be. replenished with boiling 
water. If itis impossible to select potatoes of 
the same size, cut the large ones the size of the 
small ones, or ptit the large ones to boil ten min- 
utes sooner. Old potatoes should be thinly 
peeled with a sharp knife, and the spots and eyes 
taken out, and if for breakfast, should lay over 
night in cold water; if for dinner, an hour or 
two. They should be put into fresh cold water 
when put over the fire, and it will improve them 
to pour this, water off when they have boiled five 





or ten minutes, and pat ‘on fresh hot water, al- 
lowing # Of galt to each quart of water. 
This will do away ‘the strong taste old po- 


tatoes often have. When they are done, pour 
the water off and set the kettle back over the fire 
a moment, and carefully move the potatoes 
about with a spoon, so they will dry on all sides, 
taking care that they do not get hot enough to 
brown, and you will find all the little pieces that 
may have boiled off will be dry and mealy ; then 
set the kettle on the back of the range, with a 
towel over it, if they cannot be served imme- 
diately. New potatoes should always be put into 
boiling water, and it is best to prepare them just 
in time for cooking. They do not require peel- 
ing, but can be washed and the skin scraped 
off, or boiled with the skin on. They are nice 
steamed, if the skin is removed first. If small, 
they can be made inviting by pouring over them, 
when put into the dish for the table, some milk, 
thickened like gravy and seasoned with salt and 
white pepper anda generous piéce of butter. 


MASHED POTATOES. 

Potatoes should be cooked so as to be done just 
as dinner is ready, and not have to wait for other 
things. They must not stand longer than to dry 
enough te be mealy, and should be thoroughly 
mashed with a potato-masher, seasoned with 
salt, and for dozen medium-sized potatoes a 
piece of butter half the size of an egg will be suf- 
ficient ; stir thoroughly, add a half-oup of hot 
milk, and stir till light.and white; then tekeupin 








a hot dish, and smooth the ae nicely, A pretty 
way to finish ft is to ‘save out a couple of table- 
spoonfuls of the mashed potato, and rub it 
through a colander on the potatoes in the dish, 
taking care not to press it down. It will be as 
light as snow, and as it is pressed through the 
colander see that it is evenly distributed over the 
top, as it must not be touched in any way after 
it falls. Mashed potatoes must not be set in a 
very hot place, nor be tightly covered, if they 
have to wait before being served, or they will 
steam and be spoiled. 


BAKED POTATOES. 

A smal] brush that can be bought for five 
cents will be found useful for scrubbing potatoes 
to bake and to use in preparing other vegeta- 
bles. If a bit of the skin is cut off on each end 
of potatoes that are to be baked, they will be 
dryer and it will enable you to see if the potato 
is good. Large potatoes require an hour to 
bake, and must be served the moment they are 
done. 

POTATOES A LA CREME. 


Cut cold boiled potatoes in thin, smal slices, 
about as raw ones are sliced for Saratoga pota- 
toes, or chop them quite fine if they are firm 
enough uot to crumble. Heat milk enough to 
moisten them in a porcelain or granite-iron 
sauce-pan ; thicken it to the consistency of rich 
cream ; putin plenty of butter, season, and then 
drop in the potatoes, stirring them carefully 
with fork till they are mixed with the milk; let 
them boil up once, and take them up in a hot 
dish ; or, if you have rich cream, you can put a 
little butter in the bottom of a sauce-pan, put in 
the potatoes, and pour the cream over them, and 
let them just heat through. 


FRIED POTATOES, 


Select potatoes about a finger long, pare and 
cut lengthwise, in pieccs about as thick as your 
finger; lay them in cold water till you are ready 
to fry them; then wipe dry. Have some dripp- 
ings, or fat from fried pork, smoking hot: drop 
in the potatoes and fry as you would crulfers, 
only the grease must be hotter. When done,. 
drain on brown paper and serve hot. If you 
wish to make an attractive dish, put them on a 
platter and lay parsley leaves around the edge. 


SARATOGA POTATOES, 


Cut raw potatoes in slices as thin as wafers 
with a thin sharp knife; lay them in cold water 
over night; a bit of alum will make them more 
crisp. Next morning rinse in cold water and dry 
with a towel. Have ready a kettle of lard, hot- 
ter than for fried cakes, and drop in the potatoes, 
a few ata time. They will brown quickly. Skim 
outin acolander and sprinkle with salt, ur lay 
them on a double brown paper in the oven till 
dry. If any are left over from the meal, they can 
be warmed in the oven, and will be just as good 
for another time. 


POTATO CROQUETS. 

Take finely-mashed potatoes—cold ones will 
answer, but fresh are better—and mix through 
them sufficient salt, pepper, and butter to season 
it ; then mix in one beaten egg, and make into 
small rolls, being careful to have the surface per- 
fectly smooth. Have ready one plate with a 
beaten egg upon it, and another with fine cracker 
crumbs. Dip each roll into the egg, 
and then into the crambs, and fry to a 
golden brown, in boiling-hot lard. Drain 
on brown paper and serve hot. 


STEWED POTATOES WITH BREAD. 


Slice cold boiled potatoes in small thin slices ; 
cut crusts of bread or slices of stale bread in 
small pieces ; use about one-quarter or one-third 
as much bread as potatoes; heat milk enough 
to moisten the whole; season with salt, pepper 
and butter, and put in the bread and potatoes. 
Let it simmer till the bread is moistened ; but do 
not let it become pasty. This is a good way to 
use stale bread, and to make potatoes go further, 
and some persons think it a great improvement 
to the ordinary way of stewing potatoes.— Ladies’ 
Floral Cabinet. 


a 


THE POTATO ONION. 


Tue potato onion is a variety of the onion 
which has completely lost the habit of producing 
flowers and seeds. It does not even push up a 
flower-stem. Owing to the erroneous impression 
that it was introduced into England from 
Egypt it is sometimes called the ‘ Egyptian 
onion.” In this country it is often known as 
the ‘‘ English multiplier,” and “ underground 
onion” is still another name for it. It is 
a medium-sized, yellowish-brown onion, with 
a stronger flavor than that of the common kinds. 
If a large potato onion be planted in Spring it 
will produce a cluster, sometimes as many 48 4 
dozen, of smaller bulbs, varying in size, from a 
filbert upward. These small onions, when 
planted next year, will each increase in size to 
form a large bulb. The generations thus alter- 
nate. One-year offsets, or small bulbs, are pro- 
ducted, and the next year these grow to the full 
size. Ordinarily it would jake two years 
to grow an onion of this kind, but 
in practice, some of the bulbs in «@ 
cluster of small 6xies are often large enough 
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for use, and when a small bulb is set out, it, be- 
sides growing to a large bulb, often produces 
several small ones also. So often does this occur 
that, in cultivation on a small scale, it is not 
necessary to grow a lot of offsets especially for 
“seed,” as enough are usually produced, attached: 
to the large bulbs. This onion is very hardy, 
and may remain in the ground all Winter. It is 
also early. In some localities, especially near 
Norfolk, Va., this variety is used as the market 
crop, to the exclusion of those raised from seeds. 
—American Agriculturist, 
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ROSE INSECTS AND MILDEW. 


Vick’s Monthly states that a good remedy for 
the insects which infest the rose is to syringe 
both surfaces with a solution of whale-oil soap, 
using one pound of the soap to one gallon of 
water. Another remedy is kerosene mixed with 
an equal quantity of milk, a spoonful of the 
mixture being then stirred in a gallon of water 
for syringing. Ina few hours wash off either 
of these applications by syringing with clear 
water. Caution is recommended in the use of 
carbolic acid on plants, as it will destroy them 
if used too freely. It is advised to mix a few 
drops in soap-suds made from soft soap, and 
try its strength on weeds. 

A French journal gives the simple remedy of 
syringing both the upper and lower sides of the 
leaves with a solution of a fourth of an ounce of 
saJt to two gallons of water—which strikes us as 
a rather weak application. A stronger wash is 
made with a pound of flour of sulphur and a 
pound of fresh lime in five quarts of water, re- 
peatedly shaking the mixture, and then, after 
settling, putting it into well-corked bottles. For 
using, a gill of this mixture is put in three gal- 
lons of water, and the plants syringed with it. 

_ — ‘ 


Woot shipped toa distant market should be 
baled. For both economy of space and freight 
chaiges and the better condition of the wool 
the fleeces should be closely packed. A con- 
venient method is to suspend the sack below a 
trap-door. The packer gets into the sack, takes 
the fleeces handed him, and presses them down 
close together with his bare feet. It is well to 
tie a small quantity of loose wool in each corner 
of the sack for handles. When well filled each 
sack should be marked with its exact net and 
tare weight. 

> 

In many parts of France parsnips are extens- 
ively planted for feeding to milch cows. A 
French writer says the renown of the Jersey and 
Alderney butter is due largely to the feeding 
of pan 


‘HORSFORD’ s ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A VALUABLE NERVE TONIC. 
Dr. C. C. Otmsteap, Milwaukee, Wis., says : 
“‘T have used it in my practice ten years, and con- 
sider it a valuable nerve tonic.” 
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w. — 'T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 
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ning MowERr ever mad 


STRICTLY First ol 
MAST, FOOS & CO., 
Springfield, Ohio. 











Send for Catalogue. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone 8 of Lime. 
Meai, Bone Flour. 
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on application. 











WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 


~ pe ' EST 
: AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE, JACKSON BEBO es.| THE INDEPENDENT 
ir 
ot PAINTED OB GALVANIEED. New York Drain Works, has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
wegke p OGice on, Sy y, | ings and the following Publications, which may very 
’ ; _ properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
. be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
ry very low prices named. 
“a — am ENGRAVINGS. 
. THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
t This wire contains etx. t umes as barbs per DOUBLE HARPOON ot CURE, Bale, and Horse-Shoe Tile, TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
3. 100k against small as ae large animals. It will 4 0 R S E HK AY-F 0 R K smallest quantity, on demand, at prices that we will Of Bhoet, POXT. ......... cc ccececcceceeeeeseeeees $2 wo 
pot slip through the staple, and is the only barb wire * | defy any other to undersell us. All Tile de- | The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
that is spiverined aker it is Ry Best in the World. livered on of or boat in this wtey pee of by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
is ee phn tem different principle from any DesoniIprive CaTaLoGur Sent Free. on pa Temmiehed +~ Ht Ritchie, the Emgraver........ 0065 ccceseceesees 20 00 
eer, W axuny esoused, Sy Memes peeen SSS Bo 5S PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., | Having put in. gew and improved yreere | THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
tr MERICAN FENCING Con 294 W West 20tb 8t., N. ¥ Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. —— a making Saal cat wtne public hereto- I Santianteanctieniearenaeaee 2 00 
" — ~ | fore and at greatly Have always | The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 
d ~ taken First Fremiam wherever ¢ Ra ET A Ritchie, the Engraver...........0...cesssseeees 15 00 
, for sale. — —_ Ts ws BROS. EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20.,... 100 
| Please mention Paper.) EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
t Pests ats he a ee EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
200 LBs. % EE ETE EET TET TIE 100 
h TRADE SUPERPHOSPHATE EDWIN M. STANTON, 8 26, 16x20..............+ 100 
C . CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x90............5..5+ 100 
d HOMEST EAD y y. All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
r A PURE BONE BLACK and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 
MARK, — 
: ws The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
f —A BORE BLACH KF I R I | I I / F R By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 
a 4 , 4 e GIDE. DB vanneccsansrsccsnsvgrdeioanenees 0 7% 
y ANALYSIS: —- The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
‘ 1 ¥ Cloth. 100 pages.......... putoccedtpncedepescoes 050 
1 Available Phos, Aci, 8 GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. cr TTMONIALA, FRED. ne rr revert oe 
eae Se Bone Phi if ie Price $40 per ton. Sample bbl. of ‘CHAMBEMSECKG, PA. THE INDEPENDENT, 
' Nitrogen TotalAvail. 1.85 ‘ : - 251 Broadway, New York 
E Bq’ite Total Avail. Am. 2 2 200 lbs. sent on receipt of $4. 
aan: The Ind endlent, 
} Pamphlet containing full information sent FREE tp 
J MANUFACTURED LY 
L 





Michigan Carbon Works, 





yy . x ‘3 Bd ‘ 
DETROIT, MICH. MICHIGAN CARBON WORKS, TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
DETROIT, MICH. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

: ‘ , 52 Numbers (postage free)... .. 0.6666 e ccc e sees 83 oe 
— ' 6 Good Agents wanted in Every Town. . oa mot.) postage os 1 50 
M e >| 13 aa (Bmo0e.), = —«§«._-« *— wecescesverees 75 
~ . Ti » ry) Y 4 “ (1 month), a 35 
MoseEey’s CABINET CREAMERY. ae an —— geen as 
: : cae a | 2 Number (1 ees 10 
- ‘ Fire and W aterproot. Steps all Leaks. Mixe One subscription two years...............ceeeee- 5 00 

Creamery and Refrigerator Combined. Ready for Use. Contains ne Tar. Gaccstentgtten ethene tu cubuiben i 
si f c to @hy SAVES RKRESHINGLING. ODE FEMIMLANCE ... «2.6. se eee eceeseeceereesens oe 

Sizes for one Cow to Ye hts Pent aa dinate ee with ‘two NEW subscribers, in 
For families, large and emall dairies, factories, and for the cream ak Sout aa mt —_ new shi rice tor orome One eames three years. SE mame ie che 4 

gathering system ; for hotels. restaurants, boarding-schools Tt has a heavy t ne coat soing ¢ oqm® to threeof | One subscription with three en 
and like institutions. an tee te rine ot everybody to haves CAI x nsessesengpegnsscenrsnsganven 8 50 

i irvi ti . One subscript years. 
Adapted for Summer and Winter Dairying ra ‘tom inom BLT, Amgworns, Pogows BusG& | on° subece ees tours bute viv ht 
n 

USED EITHER WITH OR WITHOUT ICE. the priceaf other mized paints. Send for Circular: OME KEMUEEDOR. ceca. tev eneese evens -ta-ey- sO OO 
Needs only to be seen to be admired. Has many imitations, but none One subscription Bvé years... «wih. &.is..0 GO 








approach it in principle of construction or elegance of finish. 
Sold strictly on its Merite and Warranted as Represented. 
Stoddard Chanee, Lever Butter Workers, Bradley Butter Packages, Prize Dog 
Powers, Factory and Dairy Supplies. 
For Circulars address 


MOSELEY & STODDARD M’F’G. Co., Poultney, Vt. 


ey Something New! A Carbon Plow! 


CARBON PLOW well 


made, of good material, and, 

if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow i 
may be held subject to Man- 
















ufecturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


IS DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 


HE CARBON METAL. bei Cast and 
more durable than ordinary C hi Ry al Broek, te, pre ele IP 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAT (C., Llion, N. ¥. 
Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, Ne. 1 ork. 





PAIN TTOUR BOUSSS WO HAA MINED PALIT, | 


Mixed rer Beanies use and can be applied by any one. (Nathan Hart, State 
all my experience of 


Treasu’ ultural iat on. te Beak “In 
over roe ears I find he Notional It covers hetter out costars | 
the best lead-and-ofl pain ded eho ai handsome shades, and a 
or Sstimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent free, by addressing 
NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 


OFFICE Te I BARC LAY ST.. N. ¥. 














AFTER bt a 
it, even asa work-out soft win 


oft eat! oo koe 


BEFORE USING, ‘ 
Nature will restore the — if will hel 
if you feed Rie with a — zer. Bs a 
needed, and failed Rtg j ae SS 
have Lee ( worked mE pF p 
be reach 


wro 
and STOP FALLI oR 













WEW ENGLAND PAINT AND OL CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


Correspondence invited. 














pabbar ima | on 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 








Ws bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover bas “THE iNDEPENDENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 









Any number over five at the « same rate, invart- 
ably with one remittance 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one po inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tux INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription as a 
“Trial Trip," for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of $2.70 in addition will se- 
cure the balanoe of 9 year’s sulpoription, 
Subecriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Cepies Free upen Application, 

ta” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE LXDEPEXDENT. 
t@” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possibile. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReomwTeRED LetreR. The pres- 
eut registration system is virtually an absoluce pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so, 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which ts always 
given on the yellow address label on the last page of 
the and to renew twoor three weeks previous 
= © expiration, so that no toss of numbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient recet 
for the FIKST subscription. Lene for a a 
remitted to KENEW ted 

the change in the date of “expiration on the ttle 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made Cither the first or a tages after Se mceer 


to receive subscriptions 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1 88: 83. 


Ornes first-class publications and period 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with Taz IspEerznpEwt, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 


BA OF ADY 
LIS... N. 
limes to the column.) 


ond edvere mente. 








twenty-five cents each. The usual price is | 7 bog ee pgeacte 5 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given | 4m Cia 423 (0ne month 

2 * (ix ” 

52 twelve “ 


52 oo a “ 
Reso ore... ..Onk Dotan vet AGats 
Financia sowett oe Bo be DOLLaRs PER AGATE 
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32 (800) 


‘* Like as it were a 
moth that fretteth the 
garment,” so will the 
free alkali, to which 
many powerful soaps 
owe their strength 
destroy your clothing. 
Professor Silliman, of 
Yale College, says, 
“The Ivory Soap is 
of remarkable purity 
. asa laundry 
soap it has no “su- 
perior.” 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 


Fourth of July, 
SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS POR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country. 


We manufacture the Best Goons only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


IMustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNGXCELLED FIREWORKS 00, 
7 PARK PLACE, 





NEW YORK. 
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SHAW, APPLIN & CO., 


Patter, Church, and Lodge Furniture, 
7 Sudbury Street. Boston, Mass. 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, IS E. 14th St., N. Y. 


 GCOLUMBIA 
BICYCEES. 


Thousands in d use by doc 
tore, lawyers, main ) editors, 
merchan 


its, ete., ete. Soent 

stamp for elegantly illustrated 36- 
THE POPE W’F’G CO.,” 

Washington St.. Boston, Mass. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


tv une 1, 1883 








TREAT THE WOMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a b as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhaa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by sbusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such gases is that mild 
bslsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 

TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid bumors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE AUTOPHONE, 


FOR GROWN PEOPLE AND CHILDREN, 
THE FINEST AND CHEAPEST 
Automatic Musical Instrument Ever Offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 


The Autophone Oo., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Canvassers Wanted. 








This Instrument, 
containing 22 NOTES (SIX 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) is 
inequaled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone, 


Larger sizes, for House, 


® Lodge; and Chapel, contain 
32 notes. 





SUMMER CLOTHINC. 


Full Lines. 
All Varieties. 
Low Prices. 


DEVLIN & GO., 


BROADWAY AND WARREN STREET. 


“ DIETZ.” 
No. 4 Tubular 
OIL STOVE. 


16 INCHES OF FLAME. 
2 Cents an Hour. 





Non-Explosive! 
No Smoke! 
No Smell! 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


—+- 


R. E. DIETZ, 


is & 56 Fulton Street, 
Nn.” YORK, 


No. 25 Lake Street, 
CHICAGO, 


| Warming and Ventilation, 


A PERFECT SUCCESS BY OUR APPARATUS. 








24 Sizes, Low Pressure Generators. 


PRETTIEST DIRECT RADIATION. 


Largest Manufacturers of Indirect and Window Radiation 


LIGHTS PATENTS 


THE MOST POPULAR WITH THE TRADE. 
Descriptive and Trade Circulars on application. 
Pians and Estimates by a Skilled En- 
gineer. 


Eureka StesmHesting Company, 


202 STATE STREET, ROCHESTER. N.Y. 

Our sales from year to year have doubled, with good ontiqfee 
‘ tion everywhere. 

[2 Send for Circulars. 1 
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COMMON § SENSE, CHAIRS | 














ste heroes pps others: th secpeas 
Warran te Easily Disk Tike’ 
Py Send colt oh fine —A listet 


a f The Auburndale Watch (o, o< 
=, (P. O. box t 1646.) 124 Tremont St., Boston 


BARLOW’S: INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been full 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeey ore. . 
womens ouaet to have FY on sale. 


ERGER, Proprie 
0. 238 ee Second ta re TEE nin 


E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for ferty ycare. Warrante vd 
in every respect. Send for circula 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock ‘Co., 
20 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST. 
____NEW YORK: BOSTON. 


ELEGANT HARNESS 
SADDLERY. 


We invite atttention to our superior 
stock of Spring and Summer Goods, 
which comprises the latest Designs and 
Displays the Best Skilled Workman. 
ship. 


PETERS & CALHOUN C0, 


691 Broadway, New York. 


IRA PEREGO, 


ar ai htoyg 


$1, $1.25, $1.50. 
Special Orders 
aT 
Short Notice. 
PERFECT FIT. 


128 and 130 Fulton 
Street, 
and 87 Nassau St., 
NEW YORK. 
Gauze Merino 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 








Branch Warehouse 
87 Jonn St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
ts, Street Washers, 
°Works FOUNDED IN 1882. 
Highest medal awarded 
hiphion y the Universal Ex- 
i « hib’ ee = Paris, France, in 
7; Vienna, Austria, in 
1873; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition. 1876. 


WALL PAPER. 


DECORATE 
AND 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
QUAINT, 
RARE, and 
CURIOUS 
ws PAPERS, 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
¢#~ Samples and Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CoO., 
124 and 126 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


THE 


D\ STANDARD 














LAA 


}SPOO! 










JAP) PAN) 








Pastors or Trustees 
about to BUILD or REMODEL 
Churches, should read our pam- 
phiet . so an oo and 


FRESCO PAINTING. 


Wa ranted} af agemet leaky 
roofs. Plans for New, Remode! 
ling, or Frescoing of Churches, 
with estimates Ternishe d : 
Pamphlets sent free, as above in 
the rn and Middle States. 
Ll nes Address, D'ORSAY & CO, 
67 BIDLE House, New York 


Established 1850 


BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


facture « to Meneely oy of al. Bat Work oy 
faerie eae eauphiy ot al attention 
“ie Gasal Owten sent free to parties desir inx bells. 


MEN EELY BELL FOUNDRY 
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